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CHAPTER I 

MABGABET 

The following history of the Honor of the 
Silvesters was related to me years ago by Mar- 
garet Donne, at the bidding of one whose wishes, 
to her and to me, wei'e law. 

And how hard the tale was to tell and to hear 
can only be known by us two, who then told and 
heard it. But he who stood aside and waited, 
deeming his own happiness to be in the balance the 
while, had a harder thing to bear than either of us, 
as I must believe, for so he has assured me. 
Though that this was so was his fault, for which 
he should have been blamed, if I could have 
blamed him then, or at any time, for that, or for 
anything. 

For it betokened a want of faith in the power 

of the good which he was seeking, namely, the love 

of a woman, to render her strong to bear even a 

bitter knowledge for his sake. 

1 
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Margaret herself knew better, when she told 
me her story, weeping for the old griefs which 
awoke and cried afresh within her as she named 
them, and for my sorrow as I learned them, but 
never for fear of any change which could be 
wrought in my heart because of them. For Mar- 
garet was wise as she was good. 

Can you remember, when you were very little, 
before you had learned how to spell, or to picture 
to yourself words as they appear when printed or 
written, how the sound of certain ones would call 
before your inward eye a distinct image, or vision, 
of some person or thing? 

There are words which, dating from that baby- 
time, have still such power with me, and one of 
these is the word so frequent in the ears of infancy 
— the word good. To hear it never fails to show 
me Margaret^s face, crowned with dark hair be- 
neath her white cap, the broad, smooth forehead, 
and clear eyes, the ruddy, high-boned cheeks, the 
firm, kindly mouth, and oval chin. For such was 
Margaret Donne when first I knew her. And al- 
though, when I see her now, her hair is white as 
her cap, her eyes dim, and hep face wrinkled and 
shrunken, such while I live must still be my pre- 
sentment to myself of good. 

This Margaret was once my nurse. Later, she 
became nurse to my children. And always has 
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MARGAEET 3 

she been my friend. So that to be absent from 
her now fills me with the same vague sense of 
f orlomness and want of ease which I used to ex- 
perience years ago upon those dreaded occasions 
when it was " Margaret's evening out," and I was 
put to bed by the housemaid. 

Coimtry bom and bred, Margaret was pos- 
sessed of more good sense than of the lore which 
she yet whole-heartedly reverenced and admired 
in others, imder the much-embracing title of hooJe' 
learning. More experience had she than theories 
to account for her few, but deeply rooted, opinions 
and prejudices. More religion, in the shape of 
disinterested love to God and man, delight in 
fi^ood, and pity for weakness, than attachment to 
any form of ecclesiastical do^a. Warm of heart, 
she was often silent of tongue. Yet little chil- 
dren enjoyed her company rather than that of 
livelier companions. For Margaret's silence did 
not arise from stupidity, nor self-absorption, nor 
from any backwarLss in understandij or sym- 
pathy, while the speech that came to her was apt 
to be worth uttering and remembering. Some of 
her quaint sayings have long been proverbs in 
our household, and she can still recite a song or 
a ballad after the manner of the raconteurs of 
old, upon whose words would hang the hearts of 
kings. 
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The story of the Silvesters, with whom she 
first took service, was told me by Margaret with 
a purpose, at a time when a Silvester, wooing me, 
would not have had me in ignorance of the grim 
history of his fathers, yet could not face the tell- 
ing of it to me himself. 

And who so fitted to relate it as Margaret? 

For she had learned it herself painfully, as she 
taught it to me, by fragments which at the time 
it tortured me to have to piece together. 

But I have since thought, with her, that this 
method may have been the most merciful, as well 
as the most just. For a truth that bursts too 
suddenly upon our sight is oftenest like a light- 
ning-flash, that blinds rather than illuminates. 
And the suspense of morning twilight is, after all, 
but a kindly preparation to our blinking vision 
for the dazzUng revelation of the day. 

The facts and circumstances, then, which fol- 
low here, are set down to the best of my remem- 
brance as Margaret related them. 

And I wish that, for greater truth, I could 
give them in her own idiom and dialect, which 
were of the soil whence she sprang, but still more 
of herself. But I dare not attempt this, for as 
little could I hope to reproduce the charm of her 
sonorous voice, which was sweet and rough, like 
country wine, and always sank to passion. There- 
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fore, holding that even the much-abused translator 
is preferable to the gramophone, I will be content 
to endeavor to interpret what I must despair of 
ever being able to repeat. 

The village of Stadwell, ten miles to the south- 
east of Oxford, was Margaret's home in the days 
when ten miles meant, to those who neither rode 
nor drove, some three hours of steady plodding 
through the dust or mud of high-road or by-way, 
so that urgent indeed must have been the busi- 
ness which would have led to such an excursion. 
Thus it happened that Margaret had reached the 
age of seventeen without having seen the city of 
towers, and without having more than thrice set 
foot in Ryeworth, her nearest market town. 

Her mother had died when she was barely two 
years old, at the birth of another child who had 
survived but a day. And it was this unknown 
baby brother, Margaret told me, who had been the 
favorite playmate of her imagination throughout 
her own infancy, a doll being a thing of slight in- 
terest indeed beside the thought of him. 

It was he whom she hushed upon her breast, 
crooning to him songs and stories by the hour, 
when seated upon her little stool beside the hearth. 
It was he to whom she taught his letters, when 
unenlightened persons might have supposed her to 
be learning her own. And it was to his rescue 
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that she flew when, upon sunny afternoons, the 
same little stool being set at the open cottage door, 
she would suddenly whirl from it into the road- 
way, to snatch the too-adventurous, invisible 
crawler from beneath the hoofs of Farmer Eob- 
son's mare, heavily lolloping between the rows of 
cottages, to the sheer amazement of onlookers, and 
the unaffected exasperation of Farmer Eobson 
himself. 

In those days had Margaret the motherless 
been cared for by " Mrs. Ussher, next door," in 
consideration of a small payment made by her 
father, Silas Donne, an agricultural laborer earn- 
ing his weekly wage of twelve and sixpence. But, 
as soon as she could toddle so far by herself, she 
began to attend the dame-school near the church, 
where she learned to spell and to write after a 
fashion of her own, which throughout her life has 
differed from the one adopted by more conven- 
tional people; also to count, and to sew, knit, and 
dam very beautifully. 

She never went to another school, for the rea- 
son which to her appeared adequate, that there 
was no other in Stadwell. So, having learned all 
that the dame could teach her, she remained at 
home, perfecting herself in housewifery under the 
direction of Mrs. TJssher, cooking, sewing, and 
washing for herself and her father, and, in pre- 
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cious spare moments, satisfying her more intellec- 
tual needs with the aid of the Advanced Spelling- 
book, and of the family Bible. 

I asked her once how she had managed to 
come by such knowledge of the Bible that, if you 
started her anywhere in the Psalms, or the Gos- 
pels, in most of the Prophetical Books, or the 
Epistles, she was able to repeat almost word for 
word to the end of the chapter. 

" My dear," she made answer then, " you'd 
have known it as well as me if it had been your 
only book — for the tales at the end of the Spell- 
ing-book weren't of very much account — or if 
you'd had to read a word letter by letter, and 
maybe say it over to yourself for half a day while 
you went about your work, before the meaning of 
it would come out." 

For there were none immediately about her 
to whom Margaret could apply when such diffi- 
culties arose, her father and Mr. and Mrs. Ussher 
being, as she expressed it, " no scholards at all." 
And when the second Mrs. Silas Donne made her 
appearance upon the narrow scene of the girl's ex- 
periences, she did not hesitate to prove herself im- 
patient of any question'that was not of a severely 
practical description. 

It must, as I fancy, have been a sore trial to 
Margaret when this stepmother of hers was 
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brought home to her. But it was a subject upon 
which she would not enlarge. 

" She did her duty by me, as she saw it," she 
persisted in saying, " and she never had a child 
of her own, poor thing! to teach her what chil- 
dren are." 

" Neither had you, Marget ! " I cried. " And 
yet you know." 

And Margaret, looking at me with puzzled 
eyes, kept silence, for she could not deny that I 
had spoken truth. 

" Your mother left you her heart, dear, 
when she died," I whispered then, remembering 
the baby brother founded on fact, whom she had 
made belief to cherish, at an age when most little 
girls are whipping their dolls, " and that is why, 
ever since, you have borne a mother's heart to the 
little ones." 

And Margaret, in all simplicity, replied, " Per- 
haps it is, dearie," and appeared to look upon the 
question as thus satisfactorily disposed of. 

I am convinced notwithstanding, and in spite 
of Margaret's reticence — ^perhaps because of it — 
that her stepmother was hard upon her, extorting 
as much as she could get' from the willing child- 
laborer, and discontented in the end because the 
laborer, however willing, was after all but a child. 

And Silas, of whom his daughter spoke with 
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an affection that seemed made more than half of 
pity — I seem to know him too, having met his like 
over and over again in poor agricultural districts: 
an inert man, worn and aged before his time by 
uncongenial toil, slow of movement and of wit, pa- 
tient of suffering for himself and others, not at all 
a man to whom his child might hopefully have 
looked for protection or support. 

Margaret referred so often, and with such in- 
sistency, to the forbearance of Mrs. Donne in not 
sending her out before the age of seventeen to 
make her living amongst strangers, that I shrewd- 
ly suspect the good lady herself of having been 
by no means imconvinced of the generosity of her 
own conduct in the matter, nor backward in press- 
ing such conviction upon others. But, for my part, 
I do not pity her. For I imagine that Margaret 
from infancy was likely to have been worth her 
keep at home. 

A time came, however, when she could be kept 
at home no longer. For poor Silas " went down 
with the rheumaticks '^ in the early autumn; a 
misfortune which promised ill days to his family 
during the ensuing winter. Mrs. Donne, who, to 
her justice, spared herself as little as she spared 
others, then earned what she could by doing " a 
bit o' washing," or other odds and ends of work 
for her neighbors. But such jobs are poorly 
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paid, even when they can be come by, and it pres- 
ently appeared clear to the reluctant eyes of all 
three that, if the wolf was to be kept from the 
door, or themselves from the workhouse, Margaret 
must " go out." 

" I'll take you to Ryeworth hiring-f air my- 
self, after Michaelmas,'' pronounced Mrs. Donne. 

And Margaret, answered, " Yes, mother," 
meekly, albeit with a sorely fluttered heart. While 
Silas, though he might look wistful, said nothing. 

What, indeed, was there for him to say? In 
these days of his weakness and suffering, he could 
ill spare his gentle nurse. But there was no use 
in contemplating that side of the question. And 
he knew it. 



CHAPTER n 

EYEWOETH HIEING-FAIE 

Maboabet could never speak without a shud- 
der of the day when she stood in Ryeworth Mar- 
ket Street, upon the occasion of the autumn hir- 
ing-fair. 

One may imagine something of what the or- 
deal must have been to a girl home-bred, and 
hitherto so closely kept to home that she had sel- 
dom walked the length of her own village, except 
to church on Sundays; to whom the view from 
her threshold of the hills and fields around her 
birth-place was as a book, open indeed, but writ 
in an unknown tongue; and to whom the encoun- 
ter of a strange face was almost as disturbing as 
it was rare. 

For it was such a girl who was to be set forth 
now in the blaze of public scrutiny, to have her 
points appraised and valued, to be criticized, de- 
preciated, and haggled over, to be practically as 
much bought and sold as any of the beasts, lowing, 
bleating, or grunting in the pens up the road, be- 
yond the market cioss. 

2 U 
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" What did you do, Marget, when you found 
yourself there, being looked at by all the people? " 
I asked her. And Margaret gave a half-smile, with 
a shake of her head, as she answered: 

" I behaved very silly at first, I'm afraid. 
For I tried to hide myself behind stepmother, till 
she gave me a pull, and bade me stand out and not 
be a fool! And I knew she was in the right of it. 
So I didn't try to hide any more after that, but I 
couldn't help going on being a fool, for that was 
the way I was made, I suppose, and so every eye 
that fell upon me had a stab in it, as if it had been 
a knife." 

"And did all the maids find it as hard to 
bear? " 

"Indeed they didn't 1 There were one or 
two, indeed, shy, gawky things, the same as my- 
self, and some — sullen, or what — who wouldn't 
show to care a pin one way or the other. But 
to the greater part it seemed quite a bit of fun. 
They were all the time exchanging nods and 
smiles with the young men — the shepherds, with 
4;uf^s of wool in their hats, and the carters and 
plow-boys with their whips beribboned — ^who 
stood down the other side of the street. And 
there was one who would set herself over there, at 
the side of her lad, they being promise-bound to 
one another to seek service together. And I for- 
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got mj own troubles enough to be glad when a 
miller from our parts hired the two, and they 
walked off together, hand in hand, though their 
ears might have tingled to hear the laughter 
and the jokes that were being passed about 
them. 

" Oh, there was a plenty of fim and laughing! 
For as soon as any had got settled with master or 
mistress, and had been to the public-house to get 
signed, off they would go to amuse themselves 
among the Aunt Sallies, and shows, or ginger- 
bread stalls, which were arranged down the middle 
of the wide street. I envied them their merry 
hearts, I know I But most I envied the girls with 
mothers to be careful of them, who spoke up for 
them, and took them away presently, to buy a 
shawl, or an apron, or something to fit them out. 
And then I looked at stepmother, and thought 
shame to myself to be grumbling, with her stand- 
ing beside me till she was stiff, and the shadows 
darkening round her eyes." 

" But what were the stupid people about, Mar- 
get," I burst out impatiently, " not to l^^ve 
snapped you up at once? " 

She laughed. ^^ I was no morsel to snap at, 
dearie, with my awkward figure too big for my 
clothes, and my foolish, frightened facet And 
then, when they asked me what place I bad filled, 
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I was bound to tell them that I'd never been in 
one yet.'* 

" And more shame to you," one woman cried, 
looking at my long legs, and the strong, red hands 
hanging by my sides. 

But then stepmother up and spoke for me so 
that I was astonished. 

" Yet it's not her fault, mum, if she hasn't. 
For she's worked harder than a servant at home 
for her father and me, so that up to now we've 
never felt able to do without her." 

Now, I had never heard stepmother speak a 
word to praise me like this before, and it made me 
80 glad and so sorry, and so proud and ashamed at 
once, that I blushed till the tears came into my 
eyes. 

But she nipped me sharp by the arm, as the 
woman turned away, and told me through her 
teeth never to say again that I hadn't been out 
before. I might say that I'd worked for Mrs. 
Ussher, next door. 

" But that was when I was nothing but a 
baby — and I never got wages for it," I whis- 
pered back, in a fine pucker if I wasn't to tell 
the truth. 

And she answered, no matter about any wage. 
iWasn't it true that I'd worked for Mrs. Ussher? 

Well, it was. But I knew that it wouldn't 
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be true to say it in answer to such a question. 
And my heart dropped like a stone in water, for it 
was the first time that the way to do right hadn't 
looked plain, if it had looked hard, and so I fairly 
trembled the next time that a mistress stopped to 
speak to me. 

This one, however, had said nothing about any 

former place before she fell into an argle-bargle 

with my stepmother over my clothes. And they 

were shabby enough, to be sure, though well 

patched, and clean, and the only ones I had. 

But " You don't expect me to have her look- 
ing that figure? " she said. ^^ Like a skinned ewe 
in a lamb's fleece 1 " 

My poor stepmother's white face turned red 
with anger. But she couldn't afford to say a sharp 
word back. So she tried to smile at what it was 
easy to see she looked on as a very bad joke, while 
she murmured something about a little advance of 
wages. And yet she knew, as well as I, that we 
could ill spare any of the wage that I was to get, 
for finery to my back. 

But the woman tossed her head, and pursed 
her mouth up hard, saying that we must think 
of a better plan than spending her money before 
it was earned. 

"Well, she shall have my dress," said step- 
mother, then, in extremity. 
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And at that I cried out that I would never live 
to strip her I 

And she back and told me, with a face like 
iron, to hold mj tongue till somebody asked me 
to speak, and then I might do as I was bid. 

But by this time the mistress had caught sight, 
further on, of a rosy-cheeked lass in a nice blue 
cotton gown, and a simbonnet to match it. So 
she moved off to where she was. And I thought 
that stepmother would have beaten me, then and 
there in the street, she was in such a way at my 
having let a chanc; slip, as she said. 

Well, so there I stood, half dazed with the 
nusery of having done so ill, and thinking of the 
wasted day, and of poor old father alone by him- 
self all this time at home, until, still in a stupid, 
unthinking kind of way, I had begun to watch a 
strange figure of a man, who was going about, 
in and out of the crowd near to us. 

He was taller than any of the men around him, 
and broad to match, though stooping a little from 
the shoulders. And his hair, which was thick as 
a lad's, was gray, and so was the stubble about his 
chin, and his eyebrows too, under which his dark 
eyes flashed of a sudden, like the sparks that will 
flare out sometimes in a handful of white wood- 
ashes, when you fancy they're cold. His dress 
Was that 6f a farmer, but threadbare and ill seen 
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to, so that I noticed here and there a button want- 
ing, and his neckcloth would have been no worse 
for a visit to the wash-tub. Still, I fancied that 
he might be something higher than he seemed, for . 
his face — though it was neither a good nor a 
pleasant one — ^was molded like the faces that come 
with blood, and he had a way with him too that 
was the same. 

Yet his manner of going about his business in 
the fair was so queer as to tempt more than one 
young woman to give a giggle, with a nudge to 
her neighbor, when he passed. For he looked as 
if he could scarce bring himself to speak to any, 
or, if he did, he would glower at her, with such 
fierce eyes, that I wondered where she got the 
courage to answer him. 

He seemed to find it hard to get suited too. 
At first it was to the older women that he spoke. 
But one turned pale at his approach, and from 
the first would have nothing to say to him. And 
he sneered in an ugly way as he left her, and 
scowled back at her over his shoulder when he 
caught her whispering to another, who was hold- 
ing up her eyes and her hands. 

With the next, a quiet-looking-body, he seemed 
to be getting on better, till, at some word from 
him, she looked first astonished, then alarmed, and 
finally turned her shoulder on him, shaking her 
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head very decidedly when he seemed trying to 
induce her to hear more. And at that, stamping 
his foot, he walked off, as though he'd have no 
more to do with any of us. 

But, having walked a few yards, he walked 
slower. And then he stopped. And he ended by 
coming back, slowly, and frowning so that he was 
twice as ugly. And yet now, somehow, I felt 
more kindly to him, for I seemed able to tell by 
my own feelings how it was with him — how he 
felt with aU those curious eyes upon him, and how 
hard speech came to him. And I thought the bet- 
ter of him because, when he had once got off, he 
had made himself turn about to come back again. 
And at that moment he lifted up his eyes, and 
they met mine, and he came straight to where I 
stood. 

" What's your name, girl? " he said. 

I was so flurried at his speaking to me that I 
could scarcely tell him, " Margaret Donne," with 
a curtsey. 

" Do you want a place? " 

And to this I answered, " Yes," like a fool, 
never so much as waiting to ask what place it was 
to be I Yet I was most astonished with myself 
afterward, because I had felt no fear at the notion 
of service with such a master. 

But here my stepmother began to nudge me, 
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because I had forgotten once to say sir to him. 
And, with her lowest curtsey, she set to work to 
try to cover my want of manners with a recital of 
all my good qualities. 

" She may look but a chit, sir, but she can 
cook, and sew, make, bake, and wash like a woman. 
And a steady, good girl, though I say it, for she^s 
had a good bringing up, and a good example. Not 
flighty, like some of the pieces that aren't so very 
far off, but meek, and industrious, and hon- 
est " 

He stopped her before I might hear more of 
what was news indeed to me. And certainly I 
had heard enough for my comfort. 

" You are to wait upon a lady," he told me, 
turning his back upon my stepmother, " and she 
is often weakly and complaining — are you a chat- 
terbox?" 

The question, so flung at me, startled me so 
that I could scarce stammer out a "No, sir!" 
But my stepmother, who seemed to look upon 
this as a very poor answer, lost no time in amend- 
ing it. 

" Oh, sir, I've never let her talk I If there was 
anything you didn't want said again, she wouldn't 
think even so much as to " 

"I want her to say nothing! Will she obey 
me in that?" roared the strange old man, with 
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such a voice and look that stepmother trembled 
as she answered^ " If you please, sir I " and for the 
present said no more. 

" My name is Silvester," he went on then, 
more gently, " and I live in the farm two miles 
up, over the Red Hill toward Budhampton. Will 
you be there to-morrow? " 

I looked at my stepmother, who, cowed and 
flustered as she had been, yet kept enough pres- 
ence of mind to remember the question of wages, 
and plucked up spirit timidly to inquire of the 
same. 

" Well," returned Mr. Silvester, " Tm not a 
rich man, and if I were — " He smiled grimly, 
while he ran his eye over me, before he said, 
" Shall we say six pounds for the year? " 

A glance at my stepmother — the bargain be- 
ing her affair — showed me that she was over- 
joyed. But she was a great deal too shrewd to 
confess it. 

"Paid quarterly?" she inquired. "And 
everything found? Well." 

On this Mr. Silvester turned away, apparently 
very much relieved at having done with us. But 
my stepmother sprang after him. 

" Sir I you've forgotten that you and I have to 
go and sign the paper." 

He muttered an impatient oath, and I thought 
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at first that he would have refused. But he 

gave in. 

" Go on, then, I'll follow you." 

So she walked in front, as he made her, though 

she apologized to him for so doing. And I could 

see, by the way she was setting her feet, how 

pleased she was. 

I followed them into the Red Lion, where there 
were plenty like ourselves signing their agree- 
ments as master or mistress and servant. And I, 
being under age, was bound by my stepmother, 
before witnesses, to Cornelius Silvester as his do- 
mestic servant for the space of twelve calendar 
months. 

It seemed to me, standing aside and doing 
nothing but watch the others, that Mr. Silvester's 
manner before the people of the inn, and the rest 
coming and going round us, was even more shy 
and savage than it had been before. And I 
thought that some odd glances were thrown at 
him, and at me too. But nothing was said to ex- 
plain them till we were about to leave the house, 
Mr. Silvester having hurried out before us as soon 
as the writing was done. Then the landlady, a 
kind-seeming body, who had been looking at me 
pretty hard, stopped my stepmother in the door- 
way, to ask her if she knew anything of Mr. Sil- 
vester. 
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" Never set an eye upon him, nor heard his 
name, till ten minutes back! '' laughed she, in high 
good humor now. " So it can't be said that Fve 
wasted time, can it, before putting his shilling in 
my pocket?" 

For a maid or a servant lad in those days took 
the earnest of a shilling from those hiring them 
in the fairs, as a recruit does now from the ser- 
geant. 

" Not a place where I'd have a girl of mine 
go! " mumbled the landlady in her ear, but so that 
I could hear her. 

" It's late to tell me that now ! " returned my 
stepmother, with some truth. " But," she went 
on, taking fright all at once, " do you mean that 
an honest girl's name would get any hurt in his 
house?" 

" Isn't it late for you to ask that now? " in- 
quired the landlady rather sternly. " But no, I 
don't mean that. Only there are strange stories 
told here about Sacrilege Farm, as the people 
call it." 

My stepmother tossed up her chin, and spoke 
rudely, I believe to conceal her uneasiness, for she 
would have been loth to see harm happen to me. 

" If that's all, I won't trouble you to repeat 
them, for my girl and I have more to do than to 
be listening to strange stories! " 
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Then she swept me before her into the street, 
where she began talking fast about the shows 
and the merry-go-rounds, and the idle good-for- 
noughts, as she called those who were taking their 
pleasure in them, as a means to get rid of the un- 
comfortable feeling which the landlady's words 
had left behind them. And, meeting the woman 
who had shown such scorn of my clothes, step- 
mother asked her whether she had found a girl 
yet who would serve her for a chimney ornament? 
And she smiled and curtseyed her politest when 
the other replied by a black look. 

"Mother,'^ said I, for I called her so some- 
times, " do you think to spend some of that shilling 
on a fairing to take back to father? " 

And I could have hugged her with gratitude 
— only she'd have taken it ill, especially in the 
open street — ^when she let me have the whole of it 
to buy him tobacco, and the sweets which he loved 
to mumble and melt in his mouth, like a child. 

It was late, however, before we could turn 
home to him, for we had to wait for the carrier, 
because my stepmother couldn't walk the distance; 
and she was so thoughtful for me as to make me 
ride too, because I should have to trudge it to Mr. 
Silvester's on the morrow, when the carrier didn't 
go. And he, having got drinking in one of the low 
beer-shops of the town, wasn't in his place at the 
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appointed hour. So, rather against my inclination^ 
we followed him there, to hurry him. 

The beer-shop was so crowded with drinkers, 
and the air so hot, and thick with the reek of to- 
bacco and liquors, that it made us catch our 
breaths, going into it out of the freshness of the 
evening. And there was our carrier, quite forget- 
ful of his duties, till stepmother put him in mind 
of them, listening to a fat man singing a song, 
while another played upon an accordion, and a 
crowd joined in the chorus, some of them laughing 
at nothing, and some as solemn as funeral mutes, 
according to the way in which the drink took 
them. 

But apart from these, with his back turned 
to us, was sitting a tall, gray-haired man alone; 
and he was drinking like a man who drinks for a 
wager. For he poured from bottle to glass, and 
from the glass down his throat, almost without a 
pause, while another bottle stood beside his elbow, 
empty. He emptied the second before my step- 
mother had finished persuading the carrier, and the 
slatternly maid, who was passing, asked him if she 
should bring him another — ^I thought she might 
have taken shame to herself to do so! 

For answer, he counted money from his purse 
into her hand, his own moving by jerks, as if it 
had belonged to a clockwork figure, so that twice 
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he dropped a coin. But he made the grinning girl 
pick it up each time, and I'll warrant she got no 
more than the bare price of the drinks from him. 

Then he tried to rise, but he had to make three 
efforts before at last he got to his feet, when he 
lurched to the door, with as little heed of those 
who stood before it as if they had been so many 
three-legged stools. And I noticed that even the 
tipsiest made way for him. 

But as for me, I shrank back against the wall, 
holding my breath for fear, while he stumbled 
past me into the twilight. For, when he turned, 
I had seen his face, white even in the heat of that 
room, and the eyes in it Kke live coals. And it 
was the face of my new master! 

Then my stepmother came forth, all red and 
panting, as she drove the swearmg carrier before 
her to the stable-yard. And I like to think that 
she had been too busy with the task of weaning 
him away, to have been able to observe anything 
there beside him. 



CHAPTEE in 

THE SILVESTERS, ACCORDING TO MRS. JANAWAY 

It was early the next morning (Margaret 
continued) when I left my father's house. And 
I had some ado not to go out crying from it, which 
would have been unlucky, as well as a want of 
faith, after I had committed it, with those within, 
into the hands of God. 

But it seemed to me that father was looking 
older that day, and more feeble than ever I had 
thought him before. And he had said nought to 
me when I had kissed him, but clung to me, with 
his knotted old hands all of a shake, so that I could 
never have borne to have loosed them. And I 
don't know how long I might have lingered, if my 
stepmother hadn't scolded us both, hurrying me 
off, so that his hands dropped suddenly from me, 
while still he said no word. 

She had been scolding me for one thing or 
another ever since she had called me from my 
bed, which I thought hard at the time, but I be- 
lieve now that it was just because she was feeling 

sorry for me, and perhaps a little sorry to lose me, 
26 
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and that it was her way to scold when another 
woman might have wept. 

I didnH dare to kiss her, but jiist said, " Good- 
bye, mother! " taking up the bundle which was 
tied in one of my blue aprons, and went out from 
the door with a hanging head. 

I thought that she might have stayed just a 
minute to watch me down the street, instead of 
running back that instant into the house, as she 
did. But I hoped that she had gone to comfort 
father, and that she wouldn't think to say any- 
thing sharp to him, supposing she saw the tears 
in his eyes. 

However, in a minute I heard her calKng me 
again, and there she was at my back, with her 
hands full of victuals, scolding again, so that you 
might have heard her the length of the street. 

^' You silly thing! " she cried. " Going with- 
out your breakfast. Now, don't tell me! I saw 
you, and you didn't swallow a morsel of it. Take 
this, do you hear? Now just do as you're bid, and 
don't always go thinking that you know better 
than everybody! Take and eat it as you go, or 
how do you suppose that you'll win to Eyeworth, 
and on up, with nothing in the inside of you? 
That's right! Then be away, and don't dawdle! " 

She pushed me from her. But I went more 

lightly now, for I felt how kindly she had meant 
8 
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all the time. And there were Mrs. Ussher and 
the children, run out to wish me good luck. And 
her husband, starting to his work, walked with me 
to the end of the road, telling me how I must 
be a good girl, and obedient, and truth-telling 

" And oh, Mr. Ussher 1 " I cried, interrupting 
him I am afraid, but my heart too full of one 
thing to give me peace to listen to him, " if you 
would give a look-in at father now and again, just 
to keep him from fretting — ! ^' 

And, "No fear!" cried Mr. Ussher, cheer- 
fully. " He won't fret, not after the first, no more 
than a babby. His mem'ry's going. Seems to me 
like he's breaking up." 

Well, my dear, Mr. Ussher was a good-hearted 
man, and that he meant well I have no doubt, and 
in my heart I'd known all the time as much as he 
said. But to hear it put into words that way was 
like a stab from a knife, and brought my tears 
back again. 

However, there were a two-three more of the 
neighbors looking out of their doors, and I had 
to reply to their farewells, and put on the best 
face I could to do it with. 

And when Mr. Ussher had left me, and I was 
alone and away from the houses, where the mile- 
stone pointed eleven miles to Oxford the one way, 
and seven miles to Ryeworth the other; and when 
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I saw the white highway running between the 
hedges, and the ehns shining like gold in the sun- 
light out of the pale morning mist, and the spider- 
webs all asparkle between the thorn branches, and 
the yellow-hammers after the berries — then my 
grietwhich had be.n ^ ta .., thrc. ehoHng J, 
dropped down into the bottom of my heart, like 
a bird to its nest, and I knew that I could bear it. 
And my eyes stopped smarting, and cleared, so 
that I might see the world as God had made it, 
very goody with all its trouble. So I marched on, 
with my head up, and the sun in my eyes, singing 
The Lord is my Shepherd^ for myself, and The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble: the name of 
the Ood of Jacob defend thee, for my father, till I 
came to the outlying houses of Eyeworth town. 

The market street, when I entered it, looked 
strangely empty after the bustle of yesterday, for 
most of the show-stages and booths were gone. 
And those that remained were all in pieces, and 
were being piled on to wagons by tired, dusty-look- 
ing men and women, while dark-eyed children 
jerked at the horses' heads, or gave back the stares 
of the little boys and girls of the town. 

And now that I stood in the middle of Rye- 
worth, it struck me for the first time, as I'm sure 
that it had never struck stepmother at all, that 
I didn't know which way out of it I had to take 
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to come to the Bed Hill! But, as luck would 
have it, while I was turning this way and that, 
and afraid of my life to speak to anybody who 
might have directed me, I saw a light cart, driven 
by a woman, jogging up the street, and the name 
in white paint upon the back of it was T. Janaway^ 
Bed Hill Farm. 

So I was glad to put my best foot foremost 
after it, though I was tired enough by this time, 
being unaccustomed to long walking, and my arms 
ready to drop off with the weight of my bundle, 
however light that was to be my all, 

I could scarce do it, but I managed to keep the 
cart in sight, or at any rate in hearing, while now 
and again I caught a glimpse of the woman's bon- 
net above the walls and hedges, till presently she 
turned the horse into a side road leading upward, 
and jumped down to walk the hill. 

And it was so steep, and the road so rough, 
and both the horse and its mistress were taking 
it so easy, that I managed to overtake them there. 
But no sooner did the woman see me than she 
stopped, calling out in astonishment as she did so: 

"Fie, what a red face I And where are you 
going, my girl, in such a hot hurry? " 

• 

I was panting so that I could scarcely speak, 
but I dropped my curtsey, making shift to reply, 
" To Silvester's, if you please, nwi'am." And I 
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added, as I gained breath and plucked up heart, 
^^ And is this the right way to it, please? " 

She looked more keenly at me as she made 
•answer slowly, " Yes, you^re right for Silvester's.'' 
And then, " Put your bundle into the cart," which 
I was glad enough to do. 

She eyed me again, while I bent my arms back 
and forth, for they ached worse than ever now 
that the strain was off them, till she said, 

" You're a stranger here by seeming. And 
how far have you traveled then? " 

I told her from Stadwell, hoping that Mr. Sil- 
vester would not have set me down a chatterbox 
for so doing. But she was such a good-looking, 
decent woman, and I was so grateful to her for 
taking my bundle into her cart, that I should have 
found it hard not to give a civil answer to her 
question. 

" And what are you going to Silvester's for? " 
she asked next. 

I longed to tell her, as Mr. Silvester had told 
me. To wait upon a lady, for the words sounded 
well, I thought, and I should have liked to repeat 
them. But, considering that in this case perhaps 
least said was soonest mended, I contented myself 
with replying merely that I was a servant. 

" And," I added timidly, both because I 
wanted to know, and because it might be safer to 
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ask questions than to answer them^ " If you please, 
ma'am, may you be acquainted with Mrs. Silves- 
ter?" 

She looked more strangely than before at me, 
while she shook her head. 

" I am not. And no more is anybody in these 
parts, that I know of. But I'm sure that from my 
heart I pity the poor young thing! " 

"Fowngf?" I cried, thinking of Mr. Silves- 
ter's gray hairs. 

" Yes, young. Why not? Though a widow 
before she had ceased to be a bride, as one may 
say." 

" Then she isn't the old gentleman's wife? " 
I went on, growing more interested, and more 
hardy as I became so. 

"Nayl What are you thinking of? Why, 
the old gentleman's wife has been dead these 
twenty years I Mrs. Silvester is his daughter- 
law, and was wife to the murdered man." 

Hearing this, I stopped short, and I daresay 
that my face changed, for she cried out, seeing it, 

" Why, child, are you going to Sacrilege Farm 
with no more knowledge than this about the folk 
there? How comes it so? " 

But I could only repeat her word — ^^ Mur- 
deredr' 

" Now," she said uneasily, " don't you go and 
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say that I called it so. For it might bring me in 
libel against the dead, in a court of law, for what 
I know. But it's what every one about here 
thinks, if they don't say it. And I'll be bound the 
police think the same, though they can't prove it. 
There are not many to be found believing that 
story of the fire. You heard that he was burned, 
I suppose?" 

" I have heard nothing — ^I know nothing — 
Won't you tell me? " I cried, in an agony, as I 
remembered the hints of the landlady at the Eed 
Lion. 

" Well, then, I declare I think that you should 
know. But I'm puzzled where to begin to tell you. 
For I've grown up with the facts of the case, as 
you may call it, though it's only of late that 
they've been in any way out of the common. For 
the going down of an old family is no new nor 
uncommon thing, worse luck, though it's a sad 
one to see when it comes to pass; and the Silvester 
family has been old and gentle these hundreds of 
years, as the church monuments and parish books 
do testify, and it owned most of the country 'twixt 
here and Budhampton. But Mr. Silvester's father, 
getting rid of his money, by horses, and dice, and 
the like, sent half his land after it, together with 
his house out there by Budhampton, which was 
lost to Lord Budhampton at cards. He pulled it 
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down to improve it, and died before he could build 
it up again, and his heir has never buUt it at all. So 
the house has gone, and there's nothing to show 
where it stood. When they left it, the Silvesters 
came to live up at what they called the Monks* 
Farm, beside the old tumble-down church — a dif- 
ferent place, indeed, judging by what my mother 
used to tell me of Budhampton House in her day I 
And it's at the Monks' Farm that they're living 
now." 

" But why do you call it Sacrilege Farm? " I 
ventured to ask. For the name, which I had heard 
several times, struck me as uncomfortable. 

" Well, it's the name it's had among the peo- 
ple," was Mrs. Janaway's explanation, "whether 
deserved or not in former days I'm sure I can't 
say; but the Silvesters I have known have done 
their best to earn itl You see, the place used to 
be an old abbey, or monastery, or something, in 
the days when the Pope of Rome was worshiped 
in England. But when Martin Luther came and 
got the better of him, and Queen Elizabeth gave 
us the Bible, why the Pope had to go back to 
Rome faster than he'd come, and the monks and 
the mass after him. So the little church over 
there, which had been their chapel, was cleaned 
out and used for Christian worship. And the 
monk's house was turned into a gentleman's farm, 
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the two being part of the Silvesters' property. 
And IVe heard that they kept a clergyman of 
their own there, to conduct the service. But by 
the time that the family came to live up by it, 
they'd become little better than heathens, and 
would have been puzzled to know what to do with 
a parson. Moreover they took the fittings out of 
the church, and the wood-carvings, for their own 
use, or to sell and gamble with, so it's all gutted. 
It's long since I passed by it, but, as a girl, I've 
heard the sheep, in stormy weather, crying out 
from it. And some will tellyou that wilder beasts 
than sheep have harbored there, for after all they 
are innocent creatures, and no worse than they 
know how to be. But Cornelius — that's Mr. Sil- 
vester — in his youth, with his brothers, and the 
bad company they kept, have held their revels 
round the very Table, doing things which I should 
tremble to tell of. And so the place might have 
got its name then if it hadn't done so before." 

" Well? " I asked, as breathless as herself, 
when she paused. 

" Well, when the parents of Cornelius died, 
their family scattered, and for a while he, who 
was the eldest, remained here with a yoimg sis- 
ter, and the best that's been said of him is that 
he spoiled her. But it seems that at that time he 
was making an effort to steady, and to turn his 
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mind to the farming. But it was little that he 
knew about it, and those under him found it easy 
to deceive and cheat him, so that he lost more 
than he made by it. In this way his money melted 
first, and then his land, till now he and Jethro, 
with their man, can work the whole of what is 
left. Not but what the place would do better, per- 
haps, with more hands upon it, but their pride 
makes the Silvesters so close of themselves that 
they can't bear to let strange eyes look upon their 
poverty and worse. For the same reason, I sup- 
pose, Cornelius gave up the wild companions who 
had helped him to spend his money, before they 
could give him up for the lack of it, and became a 
regular hermit. He hasn't given up the drink, but 
he drinks alone now, which they do say is more 
dangerous to a man's body and his soul." 

" But he married? " I said. 

" Yes, and a decent young woman she was, 
from Woodstock way. She was beneath him in 
birth, though respectably connected, and content, 
as far as could be seen, to live the life of a servant 
without hire, never being met beyond the dairy 
or the poultry-yard. But he didn't have her long, 
for she died when their boy was but four years 
old, and Jethro was two. Jethro was the child 
of the sister I told you of, who wouldn't bide at 
home when her sister-in-law came to it. We never 
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saw her after, but it was mentioned that she'd 
married her cousin in a far county, and later, that 
the small-pox had carried both of them off. After 
the fashion of the Silvesters they don't seem to 
have left much goods behind them, for I never 
heard of Jethro having aught of his own. His 
aunt was a kind nurse to him while she lived, and 
he's remained here ever since, as much of a son 
to the old man as Ambrose ever was. 

" Well, when Mrs. Silvester died, Cornelius 
scrambled these two lads up somehow. At one 
time he got tutors for them, for he never let them 
aiway to school. But he and the tutors seldom 
seemed long of accord, for a meek man would be 
shocked by his ways, and one who wasn't meek 
would hardly put up with his overbearingness. 
Or young Ambrose, who was big, and masterful, 
and awful wild, would take his fists to them if 
they happened to displease him. So one thing or 
another drove these poor gentlemen away, and, 
when several had come and gone, Cornelius 
seemed tired of trying any more, and the boys did 
without. 

" Ambrose grew up like what his father had 
been, and wasn't to hold nor to bind. They say 
it was terrible the way he and the old man would 
wrangle and fight together, especially when the 
drink was in them. Jethro was quieter, and never 
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so strong, though always a tall one for his age. I 
don't know what character he has, except that his 
pride doubles that of the other two put together. 
Some say that he's sly, and so would manage to 
get the better of his cousin, for all Ambrose's bul- 
lying. And some tell me that he's just not quite 
all there. Certainly he hasn't the tongue, nor the 
ways of the other lad, who was free enough to as 
many as would knuckle down to him. And what 
should this Ambrose do one fine day, last year, and 
altogether unexpected, but bring home a young 
wife to the farm! 

" Nobody knew anything about her at the time, 
and nobody has been encouraged to ask since. 
But I've heard that Cornelius fell into a black 
rage when she came, and wouldn't let her over the 
doorstone till Ambrose had fought and beaten him 
—and there was a home-coming for a bride! 

" And presently it leaked out about her that 
she'd been but a boarding-school miss when Am- 
brose persuaded her to run away with him. For 
he had the handsomest face, and the wickedest, 
of any man I've seen. And it's not the worst 
girls who seem to be attracted by the one thing 
as well as by the other. 

" Anyhow, there she bides to-day in Ambrose's 
home, for all she was grudged an entrance to it; 
not having another, for her own people have cast 
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her out, and wonH forgive her for going off with 
him. 

" The quarrels between the men grew worse 
after the marriage, Cornelius and his son drink- 
ing themselves mad. And though Jethro didn't 
drink, he sulked and brooded, which made him 
even worse to cross, and he and Ambrose had been. 
cat and dog since babyhood. So it was no healthy 
house to live in, as you may believe, and that poor 
girl had time to repent her bad bargain, even in 
the few months of her married life, before her hus- 
band — died." 

She looked hard at me. 

" How? " I whispered, my heart beating fit to 
choke me. 

*^ Ah, my dear," Mrs. Janaway said, " I should 
be a wise woman if I could tell you that! They 
said that he was burned in his bed, in a drunken 
sleep. And certainly the bed was burned, with a 
great part of the room, and — and the body. And 
the coroner's people who saw it said that the death 
had been accidentaU^ 

" Then why—? " I began. 

"That's where it is! — why? Some say be- 
cause of one thing, and some because of another, 
while of foul play there is no legal proof at all. 
But, to my mind, common sense would need no 
plainer proof than the one which may be seen 
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by any who will take the trouble to look for it, 
in the face of poor Mrs. Silvester herself. 

" And then, see the way they keep her mewed 
up in the house, as if it were a prison where 
she is the prisoner, and I shouldn't wonder 
if you were intended to be the jailer 1 Why 
should this be done, if they are not afraid of 
what she knows? It was a queer thing, too, 
the way their last servant-girl, Betty Castle, dis- 
appeared.^' 

" Oh! " I cried, " what do you mean? " For 
now I began to be afraid for my silly self. 

" Betty was living there just before it hap- 
pened,'' Mrs. Janaway told me. " A flaunting, 
brazen thing, whose looks were a disgrace. We'd 
heard talk about her and Ambrose once, and they 
asked her questions at the inquest which she lied 
to answer. But her lies didn't fit to one another, 
for she was stupid, with all her pertness, and so 
she was shown up and well shamed. 

" But about Ambrose's death they got nothing 
out of her, for the reason that there was nothing 
to get, she having been at her own home that 
night, as was sworn to by the Silvesters, and others 
who had come across her down in Ryeworth. She 
never returned to the farm, however, and some say 
that, having lost her character, she has fled from 
the country. Her own mothjer vows that she 
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doesn't know now where she may be. And a good 
riddance, say II 

" Still, IVe wondered how such a fine, deli- 
cate-looking lady as Mrs. Silvester has been able 
to get on, with never a one to wait upon her. But 
they keep her so close that no one may judge by 
seeing. And if Cornelius and Jethro were hard 
to come near before, they're ten times harder now, 
while their man, John Pounce, was always as surly 
as a dog with a stolen bone." 

As the horse stopped once more to breathe, 
Mrs. Janaway, stopping too, leaned upon the shaft 
and looked at me, but I could not return her 
glance. For it had been like an uncomfortable 
weight upon my mind all the time that she had 
talked, that I had no business to be giving ear. 
Not that I had been forbidden by Mr. Silvester 
to listen if another body should chatter, and the 
things which were told were surely strange enough 
to warrant my doing so. Still, above my horror at 
what I had heard, was an unreasoning sort of dis- 
gust against myself for having heard it, and I 
wished that I knew nothing, though all the time 
I was longing to know more, and felt almost angry 
with Mrs. Janaway, both for having told me so 
much and for having told me so little. 

She must have read something of my trouble 
in the eyes which couldn't meet hers, for her good- 
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natured, gossipy manner changed of a sudden to 
a stiff one, and her look became hard. 

" Now," she said, " you've known this be- 
fore!" 

"N"o, indeed, ma'am!" I cried, not stopping 
to ask myself where the crime would have been, 
supposing I had. " I never saw nor heard of the 
Silvesters till yesterday, when Mr. Silvester hired 
me at the fair." 

But her suspicions were not to be so easily 
quieted. "Ah!" she said, "no doubt I've been 
but a good-natured fool to have warned you. And 
I sha'n't wonder if now you run to Mr. Silvester 
and tell him all that IVe said. For girls like you 
always love gossip, which I never could abide! '^ 

" Oh, ma'am," I replied very earnestly, " I 
should be afraid to speak a word at all to Mr. Sil- 
vester! " And at that she laughed, as though she 
couldn't help it. 

"That sounded like truth, at any rate! Not 
that I should trouble if you did, mind, for I never 
spoke the word yet that I should be ashamed to 
stand by. But it would be a bad part for you to 
take, to make mischief between neighbors, when 
all that I intended, after all, was to put you on your 
guard. Go on. Chestnut! But what beats me is 
why ever your mother let you take such a place! " 

" I have no mother! " I burst out then, almost 
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sobbing. For by this time I was frightened nearly 
to deathy as well as weary, and in great need of 
my dinner. 

At that Mrs. Janaway looked a good deal 
softened. 

" Well, there, my dear! I daresay it will all 
come right enough, if you do your duty, as I hope 
you will. I wouldn't take on a moment if I was 
you. For, after all, you never knew Ambrose Sil- 
vester, did you? So what is it to you if he didn't 
die in his bed? And perhaps he did, as the coroner 
said. I can't help the thoughts that come into my 
own head, for you see I did know him, and, with 
all his faults, he had an eye, and a smile! But, 
there! You needn't think of all that, for it doesn't 
concern you." 

I don't know how much longer she would have 
run on, nor how long I should have had patience 
to listen to her. But just then we came to a gate, 
standing open upon a cart-track that led from it, 
across fields, to a clump of trees about a house and 
a rick-yard. And in at the gate turned Chestnut, 
without waiting for a bidding. 

"Woa, Chestnut!" Mrs. Janaway exclaimed. 
" Take your bundle, my dear, and shut the gate 
after us, for this is our place. And now you must 
follow the road to the top of the hill, and along 
the ridge, turning to your right, till you see a gate 
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on your left, with a cart-road from it thrc 
the furze by a tump of larch trees. And yo' 
down where it leads you, to the old church I 
you of, with the house to one side of it. 
that'll be Silvester's." 

I thanked her, fastening the gate behind 
as she bade me, while she cHmbed into the 
and bumped away in it across the fields. And 
I turned again, to follow the red road up 
hilL 



CHAPTEE IV 

SACBILEOE FABM 

It was in the autumn which followed our mar- 
riage, and upon just such an October afternoon 
as that on which Margaret had first trodden the 
road that led to her new home, when my hus- 
band and I, for old sake's sake, went there to- 
gether, a pair of strangers upon the land which 
his fathers had owned. 

The railway, new since Margaret's day, had 
brought us to Ryeworth, whence we passed, like 
her on foot, by the Eed Hill — that bar of brick-col- 
ored earth which here traverses the whity-brown 
of the rest of the country — and so gained the 
sandy ridge which tops it. 

On either hand the hedgerows were gay with 
shining berries. The brambles flamed, crimson 
and purple, and the monster elms bordering the 
fields rained gold with every puff of the breeze. 
Beneath us, when we turned to look, Kyeworth 
nestled, homely and brown, with its sturdy church 
tower, thatched cottages, and steep barn-roofs, 
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mellowed and enriched with mosses, orange, ruddy, 
and green. 

And there was " Janaway's," half -hidden by 
the trees where rooks were settling. I had marked 
on our way the gate through which Chestnut and 
his mistress had entered when they had left my 
poor Margaret standing, confounded, in the red 
ruts of the solitary, grass-grown road. And as I 
saw and recognized these things, I became aware 
how well she had described them. 

Out beyond lay an enchanted country, veiled 
in magic blue, where here and there a phantom 
tower or steeple, or a dim, tree-crowned summit, 
half seen through shining vapors, led one to con- 
jecture of an elfin city, or the mysterious boundary 
of a land of dreams. But closer at hand, where 
now lay our path, the trees grew thick, and the 
fields dropped to the valley between russet wood- 
lands, where the report of guns, suddenly bursting 
through the silence, sent the startled blackbirds 
shrieking down the hedges near us, while the rab- 
bits in the fern raised scared, whiskered faces to 
listen. 

And here was the gate, with the cart-road 
through the furze, by a knot of yellowing larches, 
to the hollow where a tiny, square-towered church 
stood close beside a stately, gabled farm-house^ 
frosted with gold and silver Uchens. 
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Yews and poplars grew about the church, 
darkening the windows and choking the green 
gutters with a refuse of dropped twigs and leaves. 
Rank grass and weeds obscured the names upon 
the stones in the strip of churchyard. All was 
even more forlorn than Margaret's description 
of it. But entrance to the chapel, whether to shel- 
tering flocks, or to human passers by, was now 
denied, for chain and padlock guarded the molder- 
ing, iron-bound door. 

It was through one of the wmdows, holding 
by the ivy-ropes which hung across it and swayed 
in the breeze, that we strove to become acquainted 
with the inner aspect of the building. But little 
was to be distinguished through the grimed panes, 
save only a dim, greenish light, like that which 
filters to the diver through waves rolling betwixt 
him and the sun. There I seemed to myself to be 
gazing through deep waters into an age long since 
lost beneath the drowning years. And horror 
seized me, lest out of the depths of them I should 
see a ghastly shape arise, like a brooding mon- 
ster of the deep, loathsome and cruel, or perhaps 
some dreary pale soul whelmed in the awful 
tide. 

" Come away,'* I breathed; and, dropping 
back, made haste to draw my companion from 
the spot that seemed to me to be haunted by that 
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most gruesome of spectres — the memory of a lost 
sanctity. 

The farm in the north-fronting hollow stood^ 
like the churchy in cold ahadow* But further 
afield ^was simshine that gilded the pastures out- 
side tb^iold garden 'wall, standings as Margai^ 
had often told of it^ a remnant of feudal days, 
'massive and turreted, the loopholes of Biore than 
one quaint embrasure hidden now ben(eath a bil- 
lowy, green curtain of ivy. ^ .._ ' ' , ' 

\ JWit^^ tlw^ of i troijble^tkBie there was, 

ho\f«it*i^y^,.f. testimony thastj in, the chiir^h^s ibore 
peac^ul dayB,. the pleasauncd of the moo^ had 
extiended ta some distance beyond the protectatn 
of the vvwtli- For in tfie field^5vhere we^stdod, 
cedars still flourished here and there with daintily- 
growiijlg . aca)sias^ and one* gigantic tulip-tree 
stretched its boughs slcross the narrow garden e^l*- 
closure, to brush the casen^ents upon that side ol 
the bouse. »' 

We .did not more nearly approach the buiM- 
ing, aiwl I was grateful becaijkse none icam^ out 
of it to quje^tion^our presence.; For strangers now 
inhabited .it whoni it would have been hard to 
face with an explanation of our interest in an 
already f oirgotten tragedy. But we, looked ior the 
windows- of 'Ithe roonas^ 'which we . knewrr-the 
kitcheti^^hjace Harga|6t had been busy with 'h^use^ 
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hold careSy and where to-day we could see the 
gleam of firelight behind the panes. The dark- 
paneled parlor, where Mr. Silvester had sat out the 
long evenings in gloomy half-consciousness, and 
Jethro had dreamed over his books. The two 
rooms above, apportioned to Mrs. Silvester, with 
their lattices opening into the green shades of the 
tulip-tree; Margaret's own little casement, and 
Jethro's; the chamber on the ground floor next 
the parlor, where Mr. Silvester had slept; and 
above it the one which, in Margaret's day, had 
been suffered to remain dismantled and forlorn, 
where the fire had broken out and Ambrose Sil- 
vester had died. We might name them every one, 
even to the loft above the cowsheds, which had 
been the shelter of John Pounce the farm-servant. 
As we turned from their neighborhood, a 
heron cried in the trees across the pastures, and 
with eyes attracted by the sound, we looked, and 
saw a pale gleam of water there behind the 
branches. That was the fish-pond of the old ec- 
clesiastics, where the great carp had fattened 
peacefully among the tree-roots, till the exigen- 
cies of a fast-day should call them forth from their 
muddy seclusion. That was the mimic lake where 
last-century Silvesters had sailed or pulled the oar 
in the pretty toy-boats, whence fair hands had 
crumbled bread for the white-breasted swans that 
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followed them. That was the grave where a secret 
lay buried, that may never be imcovered nor 
known until the judgment-day. 

My husband and I looked into one another's 
eyes. 

" God forgive her! " I prayed. 

" God forgive tis/' he answered, with set lips. 
And I slipped my hand into his, saying " Amen." 

But we looked no more upon the silent, shining 
water, nor upon the silent, shadowy house, as we 
set our faces back to the hill, and climbed it, 
higher and higher into the sunshine. 



CHAPTER V 
mabqabet's mistbess 

When Margaret, coming down the furze-cov- 
ered upland that hangs above the hollow, paused 
there to view the walls and roof -tree of the home 
which held for her she knew not what of trial or 
content, she has often told me how she started at 
the sudden, unexpected apparition of a man who 
leaped the stile in the hedge beside the way, and 
stood there, in her path, to confront her. 

" I am Jethro Silvester," he announced. 

And Margaret, with knees that still trembled 
a little, dropped her curtsey. 

When she managed to look at him, she saw 

that Jethro Silvester was tall, but that he had 

something of his nucleus stoop, although he was 

young — ^how young she was surprised to observe. 

For his face was smooth as a girl's, while many 

a girl might have envied him the clearness and 

delicacy of his complexion. His blue eyes could 

be soft, or keen, as Margaret was to know. 

Just now they seemed as though they could, and 

would, have cut through her body, to look at the 
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soul inside. His eyebrows were black, like bis 
bair, wbicb was straight and tbick. He was clad, 
like a laborer, in fustian, witb leatbern gaiters on 
bis legs, and, while choosing his words with some- 
thing of the precision of a scholar, his speech had 
in it a country tang, which bad not been notice- 
able in that of his uncle. 

" I suppose that you are Margaret Donne? '* 
be went on. And Margaret curtseyed again. 

" Well," be said, " Mr. Silvester sent me to 
meet you, that I might give you one or two neces- 
sary directions, for which there were neither time 
nor place in the fair." 

As she looked at him expectantly, be contin- 
ued in the even tones of one issuing the simplest 
of orders, while nevertheless the tell-tale blood 
surging in his face showed that be was aware that 
his words might strike her as at least imusual in 
the circumstances: 

" You must always know where your mistress 
is, and what she is doing. She must not walk 
alone, nor speak with strangers, for she is not 
strong, and should therefore avoid anything that 
might excite her. Sometimes she is a little wild 
in manner, and then you need not attend too 
closely to what she says, for very likely she will 
talk nonsense, merely to startle you. Discour- 
age her from this, but don't let it disturb you. 
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And^ above everything, do not repeat outside any- 
thing of this nature which you may hear from her, 
for gossip is a thing which Mr. Silvester will not 
brook, and would find it most difficult to forgive." 

He brok^ off from his speech, which sounded 
as though i^ihad been carefully prepared, to ex- 
cl^mi in mori natural tones, while he regarded her, 
half in pity, half in discontent: 
■-"But what a child it is!" 

Margaret, uncertain whether the remark had 
been addressed to her or not, thought it discreet 
to let it pass unanswered, and her silence seemed 
to please hinL . ;. : 

■ "Well," he added, with a sudden smile, " will 
you be^ an obedient child? Will you do as you're 
bid?" . ; 

i^ I will, sir," answered Margaret. And I, who 
know just how her steady brown eyes must have 
looked as she said it, am not surprised, as she was, 
that he appeared satisfied. 

He led her to the house, through the yard 
where the cows were trooping to their stalls for 
the : inilking. A man with a dull, wrinkled face 
wasi in charge of. tHem, and to him Jethro spoke, 
making somo^sort of an introduction. 

" John Pounce, here is Mrs. Silvester's maid, 
Hargaret." 

F^^r answer, John Pounce grunted, and, with- 
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out lifting his heavy eyes to Margaret's face^ 
struck the nearest cow with his open hand upon 
the flank, and, growling to his patch-eyed dog to 
stay without, followed after her into the milking- 
shed. 

Jethro brought Margaret into the kitchen. 

" You will do what you can here and about the 
house," he said. " But remember that your chief 
duty is to attend upon Mrs. Silvester. For the 
rest, we manage the cooking and things as we can, 
and give no thought to luxuries which we don't 
want.*' 

Margaret wondered whether cleanliness were 
in this house regarded as a luxury. And he, no- 
ticing her roving eye, added, half apologetically, 
" We have been busy out of doors of late, and 
you may therefore find things in a little confusion 
within. Now I'll take you to your mistress.'' 

She followed him upstairs with a beating 
heart. For, from his strange directions to her, as 
well as from his description of Mrs. Silvester, she 
began to entertain some fear lest grief and terror 
might have conspired to turn the poor lady's 
brain, and she scarcely relished the task which 
was apparently being thrust upon her, of acting 
as her keeper. So, when Jethro paused before 
a door in the passage above, on which he knocked, 
she had to struggle with the impulse that possessed 
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her, to turn and flee before his summons could be 
answered. Neither was her uneasiness allayed 
when a fresh, young voice behind the door burst 
imexpectedly into singing: 

Oh, booby, booby, booby boy. 
With legs so long and looks so coy I 
What is your pleasure, I pray, with me ff 
Te dum, te dum, te dum, te dee ! 

And what is this that I see you bring ? 
Oh, what is the name of this wonderful thing, 
Which I guess is a scarecrow, and hasten to say 
That I have no use for it — take it away! 

Margaret, looking in astonishment at Jethro, 
saw that his face was red, and that his blue eyes 
scowled. Yet, undaunted, he hammered still upon 
the door, and, " Mrs. Silvester! " he cried sternly. 

"Mrs. Silvester isn't at homel" mocked the 
voice. Notwithstanding which, the door in the 
same instant flew open, and Mrs. Silvester stood 
revealed. 

It was long before Margaret got over the sur- 
prise of that first encoimter with her mistress. 
For, whatever she had imagined her, it had surely 
been nothing in the least like thisl 

Mrs. Silvester must have been still in her teens. 
Her face indeed was that of a child, so round was 
it, and so fair, with the dimples flitting about the 
corners of the rosy mouth, and the eyes narrowed 
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by an innocent malice. Yet even in the moment 
when Margaret marked these facts^ and wondered 
at them, a cold hand seemed to grip her heart, as 
all at once she understood what Mrs. Janaway 
had meant when she had told her that the chief 
proof of a tragedy at the farm was to be found in 
the face of the bride-widow there. For those 
bright eyes held, as well as laughter, an abiding 
fear J of which their present mirth seemed a most 
pitiful defiance. 

And, while she looked, Margaret compre- 
hended another thing. Namely, the reason which 
had compelled her masters, however unwillingly, 
to open their doors to a stranger, in order that 
Mrs. Silvester might not be without the compan- 
ionship of another woman in the time when she 
would most need it. But it never struck her as 
strange that they had chosen to set between them- 
selves and the responsibilities which they felt them- 
selves unable to face, a child, as Jethro had truly 
called her, a girl of seventeen, ignorant of nearly 
the whole of the circumstances of life. For, as 
soon as she had divined it, her heart had rushed to 
meet the need of the other. And she knew that 
henceforth her own happiness would lie in the serv- 
ing and succoring of her, with the whole strength 
of her loyal soul and body. 

So the two girls stood, regarding one another, 
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one in mockery, the other with a kind of awe, till 
Jethro said to his cousin: 

"I have brought you the maid engaged for 
you by my uncle, as he told you." 

For answer, Mrs. Silvester looked more closely 
at Margaret, up and down. Then she looked at 
Jethro's immovable countenance, comically rais- 
ing her brows. After which, running back into 
the room, she cast herself upon a chair, while she 
broke into peal upon peal of ringing laughter. 

"My maid!" she exclaimed between them. 
*' Oh, Jethro, I had no idea that your uncle was 
8uch a joker! " 

At this Jethro frowned more heavily than be- 
fore, while he threw a glance, which he could not 
help being an anxious one, at Margaret. But 
what he saw in her face appeared to reassure him, 
for he began immediately to back away, saying as 
he did so, with a manifest effort to preserve his 
dignity in face of his cousin^s unmannerly levity, 
by seeming to ignore it: 

"I will leave you then with Mrs. Silvester, 
Margaret. And she will be able to tell you what 
you can do for her." 

With which words he gained the stairs, and 
hastily disappeared down them, his footsteps 
sounding jubilantly, Margaret thought, as they 
bore him from the scene of his discomfiture. 
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When he had gone^ Mrs. Silvester sat up, 
wiped her twinkling eyes, and looked again at Mar- 
garety who, holding her bundle before her, was 
still standing meekly in the doorway. 

"Well, my maid!" she said, her voice still 
trembling. " Now that I have you, I wonder what 
on earth I am to do with you! " 

Margaret, glancing at a little clock upon the 
chimney-piece, and actuated by some inward 
prompting, suggested that she might make her 
mistress a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Silvester clapped her hands. 

"Bravo! I see that you are a creature of 
ideas. Yes, you shall get me some tea, and I will 
see whether I remember how to eat and drink; it 
has been too much trouble of late. But first come 
to your room. I believe that it is here, beside mine. 
Mr. Silvester did tell me, but I wasn't choosing 
to listen to him at the time. Come and see! " 

She flung open a door, and stood upon the 
threshold, nodding her head. 

" Yes, this must be your room — don't you 
think so? Because it is so poky, you see, and so 
very badly furnished. The bed isn't made yet, but 
here are the bedclothes — and this sheet is quite 
ragged — look! " She held it up to her face, and 
blinked her eyes at Margaret through a hole in it. 

" Can you make beds? So can I! I make 
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my own quite well. But you shall do it for me 
now, because a lady with a — ahem I — maid doesn't 
make a bed for herself, does she? 

" However, there's no hurry about bedmaking 
now, is there? You were going to make tea, and 
teatime comes before bedtime. Put down that 
blue thing. Is it a plum-pudding? What made 
you bring a blue plum-pudding with you? That's 
right. I see that you are taking off your bonnet — 
and how thick your hair is I But it's an unfash- 
ionable color. So is mine. Everybody is flaxen 
nowadays. We ought to be flaxen* Aren't you 
glad that we are not? " 

All the time that she thus prattled, she was 
watching Margaret narrowly, and it was evident 
that she only talked to hide her want of ease. 
Margaret, however, who has a wonderful way with 
shy children, wild animals, and all creatures that 
are rendered distrustful or savage through timid- 
ity, had the satisfaction, before the end of the 
evening, of seeing all suspicion of herself die out 
of the eyes of the other. But the fear in them 
remained. For that never died. 

She went down now into the empty kitchen to 
blow the fire, and try to get the things together 
for tea. And thither she was presently followed 
by Mrs. Silvester, with a finger on her lip. 

" Hush ! " she whispered. ^^ Can you find any- 
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thing? I don't know if anybody washed up the 
breakfast cups. I didn't, though sometimes I do. 
Let me think, now — ^where is the tea? Try that 
cupboard. And don't forget the sugar. Oh, joy, 
here's a new loaf I Don't you love new bread? 
What are you looking for? Milk? I believe that 
I saw a cow somewhere." 

She stuffed a tiny handkerchief into her mouth, 
and retreated giggling to the stairs, whence she 
immediately returned on tip-toe. 

'^ Isn't it fun? Like our feasts at school, when 
the cheese was toasted over a candle. We saved 
it from our suppers. It was horrid at supper, 
but delicious toasted on hairpins by the light of a 
secret lantern, after we were supposed to be 
asleep. Have you got any butter? Be careful, 
won't you? I have a dread of sheep-ointment, for 
you never know on a farm. Well then, come up- 
stairs, and we'll make hot buttered toast." 

When Margaret, with the tea-tray, had fol- 
lowed her to her sitting-room, an altercation was 
not long in breaking out between them on the 
respective merits of stale and new bread as mate- 
rial for toast; Margaret holding a prejudice in 
favor of the former, and Mrs. Silvester as posi- 
tively asserting that, as new bread was nice, and 
toast was nice, toast made from new bread mu9t 
necessarily be nicest of alL 
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So peremptory did she become on this subject, 
that Margaret was obliged at last to give in to 
her, cutting her slices from the fresh loaf, with 
the result that the toast " wouldn't do itself," as 
her mistress expressed it. And Mrs. Silvester, 
waxing impatient after abusing the fire and the 
toasting-fork and, above all, Margaret's methods 
as toaster, finally ate the bread as it was, and pro- 
nounced it delicious. 

She made Margaret share her meal, as she 
averred that to eat and drink by herself would 
be impossible. And in this her little maid must 
have been only too glad to obey her. When they 
had finished, Mrs. Silvester observed oracularly: 

^^ That is the first food I have tasted for several 
weeks I " 

Margaret looked startled. 

" I don't eat downstairs with the men," her 
.mistress then explained. ^^ When you see them 
at supper you will not need to ask the reason. 
I suppose that you will sup with us? John 
Pounce does. Have you seen John Pounce? Do 
you think that he is real? My own belief is that 
he's a dummy which was wound up about fifty 
years ago, and is beginning to run down now, and 
the speaking part has run down already, ^ow 
get me a light, and then go away with the tea* 
things, for I want to be busy." 
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CHAPTER VI 

A FIBST NIGHT 

SuppEB does not seem to have been an enliven- 
ing function at Sacrilege Farm. 

^^ I had washed up the tea-things^ and was try- 
ing to get some sort of order into the kitchen/' 
Margaret told me, " when Jethro came in there, 
looking rather cross when he saw how I was em- 
ployed." 

" I hope that you're not going to be fussy," he 
remarked. " We've done very well here without 
any fiddle-faddling." 

" Very well, sir," I made answer, as meek as 
could be, but determined all the time in my own 
mind that their things should at least be clean, 
if I could make them so, " I'm only just finding 
my way about, and when I've done that I shall be 
able to go on so that you'd never know I was in the 
house." 

He seemed more satisfied at that. 

"I was coming in to see about supper," he 

said. "We have it in the parlor, and you can 

come in and set it there." 
62 
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He showed me what there was, and I laid it 
on the parlor table, as he directed me, setting 
places for him, with his uncle, and Mrs. Silvester 
at the one end, and for myself and John Pounce 
at the other. But I thought at the time that it 
was strange to be doing such thinge at the bid* 
ding of a man, and that my mistress would have 
seemed less out of place as housekeeper. And 
I remembered afterward how careful he had 
been to instruct me in various little things, to do 
them as he said Mrs. Silvester liked to have them 
done. 

I never knew people eat so little as these, por 
any who spoke so little while they ate. Certainly, 
at home we were no great talkers, and there was 
seldom enough upon the table there to encourage 
ns to be great eaters either. But, for all that, our 
meals were feasts compared to those of the Sil- 
vesters. 

Mr. Silvester, who had tramped in, with a 
scowl in answer to my curtsey, helped us with- 
out a word, and munched in silence, glancing now 
and again at his daughter-law in a way that made 
it easy to see how little love was lost between the 
two. For Mrs. Silvester, though she never re- 
turned his look, nor glanced indeed in his direc- 
tion at all, sat with her pale face primmed, and 
her lip curling, so that I could scarce believe that 
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here was the same laughing girl who had frolicked 
with me over the toasting of the bread. 

She was eating next to nothing, but pinching 
her crumbs, and tapping her foot under the table, 
with now and then a look at me, the meaning of 
which it was hard to guess. Till, all at once, she 
set to work to make faces at me, to make me 
laugh, like the child she was — and an unmannerly 
one too! But, though her faces were funny 
enough, I scarcely knew whether to laugh or to 
cry at them, not knowing what to make of such 
behavior, while all the time the recollection of 
Mrs. Janaway^s story lay so heavily upon my 
mind. 

And there was John Pounce beside me, with 
no word to say more than the others. But I 
must admit that, unlike them, he seemed to relish 
his victuals pretty well. And my mistress, with 
head on one side, let her eyes rest on him much 
as she might have considered some strange beast, 
whose ugliness couldn't be called its own fault. 

As for Jethro, after a shy-sour look round, 
when he took his seat, he seemed to forget all 
about the rest of us, while he fell into a kind of 
dream, staring into the darkness outside the win- 
dow, where no curtain was drawn. 

Under these circumstances, though supper 
didn't last long, I was glad when it came to an 
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end, and first my mistress slipped away, and then 
John Poimce stumped out in his hob-nails. 

I asked Jethro whether I should clear away? 
At which he gave a start, as though I had 
touched him in his sleep. 

" Oh, I suppose so," he answered impatiently, 
when he understood what I wanted, and turned 
his back on me, while he lit his pipe at the fire. 

I felt the old man's eye upon me as I went 
about the table, lifting the plates and dishes from 
it, so that it was a mercy that, in my nervousness, 
I let none of them fall. 

" Well! " he said at last, and the sound of his 
deep voice upon a sudden made me jump. ^^ And 
what does Mrs. Silvester say to you? " 

I thought of what Mrs. Silvester had been say- 
ing — of all the girlish nonsense which she had 
talked since I had entered the house, and, staring 
back, fascinated, into his fierce, questioning eyes, 
I was unable to answer him a word. 

Jethro turned round from the fire, making, 
as I thought, some sort of signal to his uncle, who, 
however, took no heed of it. 

" Been chattering already, eh? " he asked me, 
more savage as he noticed my confusion. And 
his manner made me guess that he had been drink- 
ing before supper. 

Jethro spoke before I could reply. 
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I have told Margaret all that we agreed 
upon. And she knows that chattering is not 
allowed here/' 

"And sheM better know it!" thundered the 
terrible old man, glaring at me while he seemed 
trying to work himself into a passion. " Do you 
know, girl, what we do to chatterboxes? " 

"Hold your tongue!" growled Jethro un- 
easily. But the other only cast a furious glance 
at him, and went on: 

"Ask your mistress! She's mum enough be- 
fore us, isn't she? That's because she knows. Ask 
her!" 

" Go into the kitchen, Margaret," commanded 
Jethro. And as I went, glad enough to obey, he 
turned upon his uncle: " You to talk about chat- 
tering ! " 

I waited for no more, but even after I was in 
the kitchen, with the door shut, I heard their 
angry voices raised in the parlor, till presently 
Jethro flung out of it. 

John Pounce was puffing at his pipe before 
the kitchen fire when I came in, and he cast upon 
me the first glance I'd had from him yet, which 
wasn't a sweet one. Moreover, he managed to 
straddle himself all across, in front of the grate, 
so that it was a job for me to lift the kettle from 
it, when I needed hot VffiXet f ot WAfiibing up. 
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However, he said nothing to me, and I was 
saying just as Kttle to him, when Jethro entered, 
as I was reaching for the kettle, and straining 
myself to lift it from the fire without spilling it 
over the man's leg. 

Jethro walked up, and kicked the legs aside, as 
though theyM been two billets of wood. 

" Ever heard of a dog in a manger, John? " 
he asked, in the good-tempered tone which I was 
to find was the one that he habitually used to the 
old farm-servant. 

The latter returned him no answer. Neither 
did he seem to expect any. But Mr. Pounce's 
legs were after that kept to himself. 
• Jethro was carrying a book with him, and he 
sat down by the hearth to read it. But, while I 
worked behind him, I saw all the time something 
that fidgeted me so much that, when I had put 
away the last clean plate, I had to make bold to 
speak. 

" If you please, sir! " 

It wanted more than this to rouse Jethro, deep 
in his reading, so I came close to him, not mark- 
ing how; as I did so, I stood between him and the 
light. 

" If you please, Mr. Jethro! " 

He looked up, frowning, and waving his hand 
to get rid of nieuaff ^i:£hvd>heen a moth. 
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I was sorry then that I had ventured. But 
I judged that, having begun to speak, I had better 
finish while I was about it. 

" Please, sir, could you give me your coat? *' 

If ever a man looked astonished, it was Jethro 
then! And I hastened to explain. 

"The seam is split the whole length of the 
shoulder. But I could mend it in five minutes 
if " 

He stamped his foot. " Get away, and don't 
worry mel " 

There was nothing for me but to obey. But 
in five minutes he looked up again, frowning worse 
than ever. 

" And never speak to me again when I am 
reading! '' 

" No, sir," I whispered, now thoroughly re- 
penting that I had spoken at all, and taking 
good care to be stiller than a mouse from that 
minute. 

But it seemed that I had disturbed Jethro's 
thoughts, so that he could fix them no more upon 
his book. And first I saw his hand steal up to 
his shoulder. Then he screwed his head round, 
trying to get a look at it. And then it was with 
his other hand that he tried to feel it. Lastly, of 
a sudden down went his book and off came the 
coat, which he flung to me across the room with- 
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out a word. But his face was red when he bent 
it again to his reading. 

I caught the garment^ and made the best use 
I could of my time with it. But while I sewed 
I saw a rent in his shirt too, and it went to my 
heart to think how ill that poor lad had been 
cared for — and he a gentleman born! 

But all at once, while we sat quiet, we were 
startled by the voice of my mistress at the door. 
And it soimded very cool and precise. 

" When you have no more employment to give 
to my maidy Jethro, I have no doubt that I shall 
be able to find some for her." 

Jethro sprang up as if he had been shot, stand- 
ing there in his torn shirt, a fine figure of a man, 
but blushing like a school-boy. 

I jumped up too, and saw how pale Mrs. Sil- 
vester was, though her eyes were dancing with 
fun and malice. 

Jethro snatched his coat back from me so 
quickly that I had barely time to pluck the needle 
from it. And, " Go with Mrs. Silvester," he said. 

To her he seemed to address no word that was 
not necessary. So I followed her upstairs. 

" Well! " she said, laughing, when she turned 
round in her room and saw me behind her there, 
in expectation of an order. " You needn't put on 
that inquiring air, Margaret, for I have nothing at 
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all to say to you. I only took you away to annoy 
Jethro." 

I laughed too, for she was so like a mischiev- 
ous child that it was impossible not to treat her 
as one. 

" Then I suppose, ma'am, that now I may go 
downstairs again? " 

But at that her face changed. 

" No, no,'' she cried, " for if I don't want you, 
I want some one. I was lonely. Isn't it awfully 
lonely here? And it will be worse as the days 
grow shorter and the nights longer — the nights, 
Margaret; the dreadful nights that are so long! " 

I thought that she grew wild, and so, being 
anxious to soothe her, I spoke more familiarly 
than perhaps I should have done. 

" Come here, ma'am — close in here, by the 
fire. The company there is in a fire! See, I will 
set your chair so, beside it, and one for me on 
the other side. And we will talk together, shall 
we?" 

She sat where I had placed her chair, and 
stared at me. She was all of a shake still, and yet 
already she was mocking me. 

" And what shall we talk about, my wise Mar- 
garet? Or what have we to talk about here, where 
nothing is seen from one week's end to another, 
and nothing is heard but the footsteps of the 
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ghosts who crawl round the house and tap at the 
windows the Uvelong night? I wonder when we 
shall begin to see them? ^* 

I shivered, for I never relished this kind of 
talk, and I couldn't help thinking of the gloomy 
churchyard, and the broken tombs so close to us. 
But this would never do! 

So I made as though I hadn't heard her, while 
I bustled about, raking with the poker between the 
bars and sweeping up the hearth. 

" And now, ma'am," I said, having finished, 
'^ perhaps there is a bit of needlework which you 
would like me to do? " 

The question seemed to make her cross, which 
surprised me. 

" No, there isn't," she snapped. " Why should 
there be? My clothes are not in rags, like Jeth- 
ro's, are they? " 

As she spoke, her eyes turned uneasily to a 
cupboard in the paneling of the wall beside the 
fireplace. 

" But," she went on, seeming immediately to 
forget her annoyance, "you may talk to me, if 
you like. Talk about anything — only talk! Why 
don't you begin? I will give you one minute, and 
then, if you have said nothing, I will go on talking 
to you — about ghosts! " 

Her dimples were all out, as she looked threat- 
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eningly from me to the clock, seeming so much 
herself again that I plucked up heart. 

And then it was, dearie, that I first began to 
tell the tales which I've been telling ever since, 
till the time came for me to tell them to you, 
so that it sometimes seems to me that my life must 
have been spent in little else than talking I But 
the wonder is that Mrs. Silvester should have 
cared to listen, while I babbled of all the things 
I knew — and they were few enough, and mean 
enough! — till at last she gave a great yawn, and 
stretched her arms. 

" Oh, Margaret, you jewel, how sleepy youVe 
made mel Now, tuck me up in bed quick, before 
I have time to wake, or to invent anv dreams for 
myself. For I want to sleep, and to sleep, and to 
sleep, as if I were dead! '' 

When I had done as she desired, and had left 
her, looking more like a baby than ever, her little 
round head on the pillow, with her hair parted, 
and braided meekly beside her cheeks, and the bed- 
clothes drawn close under her chin, I felt very 
much inclined for my own bed. But it might be 
scant manners to seek it, I thought, before going 
once more downstairs, to see whether any duties 
awaited me there. 

Nobody was to be found, however, in the 
kitchen, where the light was out, and the fire 
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burned low. So then I knocked at the parlor door, 
and, none answering, turned the handle timidly, 
and looked in. 

Jethro was there again, I saw, seated with his 
back to me, his elbows on his knees, and his head 
between his hands, whether reading, thinking, or 
sleeping, I was unable to observe. And facing him 
was his uncle, staring fixedly at nothing in reality, 
but, as it seemed to me, straight into my eyes, so 
that, meeting that gaze upon the threshold, I could 
neither enter the room nor speak, but fled from it 
as quickly and as far as I might, nor paused until, 
upon my couch, I had the sheet pulled up safely 
over my head. 

But, luckily for me, I was so tired out by that 
time, that I had no mLent in which to fret, or 
to fear, before I had fallen into a slumber which 
never broke until I heard the cocks and hens cry- 
ing to be let out of the poultry-house, and saw 
the gray light of dawn in the window, and knew 
that whatever ghosts might be haunting Sacrilege 
Farm, I had managed to sleep a night through 
there, in spite of them. 



CHAPTER Vn 
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But was Mrs. Silvester mad, Marget? " I 
inquired, half inclined to believe it from what 
she had told me of her sayings and doings. 

Never a bit, dearie, no more than you or I. 
Though it wasn't just at the beginning that I 
could say as much to myself. For she was wild 
and wilful, besides being driven very near desper- 
ate through her misfortunes, and the fear which 
would not leave her. 

Yet she had been made for laughter, and could 
change her nature as little as the color of her eyes. 
So she laughed still, in her trouble; and that was 
worse than tears. But after a little, when she had 
grown accustomed to me, her fun and laughter, 
when we were alone together, were easy and 
natural enough. And they served to do us both 
good. ' 

When in company with the old man she was 
pale and proud, although sometimes then the look 
on her face would be scarce proud so much as sorry 

and shamed, but for all that stubborn — the look 
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which pride leaves behind it when it's dead^ and 
not decently buried. 

She was less restrained with Jethro, whom she 
seemed to delight in flouting, and I thought it 
angered her that, with all her gibes, she could 
never provoke him to answer her back. For he 
who spoke little indeed to anybody seemed to find 
it so hard to speak to her that I have seen him 
force himself to it, if it was necessary, as a man 
brings himself to face pain. 

He was a strange man, but I couldn't have 
gibed at him myself any more than one could 
make game of a maimed creature or an idiot. For, 
as Mrs. Janaway had hinted, there was something 
wanting in Jethro, only it was no part of his wits. 
It was long before I found out what it was, though 
I had missed it from the first. But at last I knew 
that it was hope. It sounds but a little thing at 
first, compared to some. But thank God it's a 
rare one, to meet a man — and a young man — with 
never a hope in him, great or small, for anything 
good or bad. I have never seen one beside Jethro, 
and I never wish to see another. 

But to go back to Mr^. Silvester. She was 
kind to me from the first, though she would some- 
times tease me too, till I didn't know if I was 
upon my head or my heels! — and, seeing how poor 

and scant my clothing was, she forced some of her 
6 
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own upon me, though she hadn't as much f o 
self as many ladies would consider neee 
For she was as giving as a generous child, ai 
no more of a fine lad/s care to distinguish be 
her own position and that of those in a hu 
walk of life. 

But there was one point on which we co 
agree, and where she often put me almosi 
bearing with her whimsies. And that was th 
she would go haunting about the old churc 
the graveyard, on which I should have been 
pleased to have kept my back always turne 
she seemed to find nothing beside them i 
place to interest her. 

Of a fine sunshiny morning it was sure 
"Come now, Peggy! They're waiting ti 
come to talk to them down there, and we m 
keep them waiting, dear," out of sheer perv< 
And nothing that I could say or do at the 
would keep her from following her wild 
wholesome fancies. But the nonsense whic 
invented to torment me with in the day 
turn back to be her own torment in the 
windy evenings, till she dared not be left 
with it, and I had to share her bed. 

She would weave wonderful histories c 
buried people, from spelling out the words 
the crazy tombstones, or the tablets, coverec 
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green mold, upon the church walls. And these 
she would repeat to me, as wise as one of the 
learned gentlemen who will dig in a hummock, 
or beside an old wall, till they can tell you all 
about some heathen king and his battles — and the 
less there is to see, the more there seems to be to 
say about it. 

In a comer of the churchyard there were two 
gravestones, belonging each to a Benjamin God- 
dard, whom she would have to be one and the same 
person. For their appearance was almost exactly 
similar, and we were unable to discover a date 
upon either, so that there was nothing but com- 
mon-sense to contradict such an idea. But com- 
mon-sense was the quality which Mrs. Silvester 
seemed most content to be without. And the way 
that she explained it was that Benjamin Goddard 
had built a second tomb for himself after his death, 
finding the one which his relatives had provided 
for him at the time, for some reason unsuitable to 
his requirements. 

" But the question is, Peggy," she would put 
it to me, very earnest and solemn, " which is 
which? And which is Benjamin Goddard in 
now? Or do you think that he goes from one to 
the other, when he needs change of air, like Dr. 
and Mrs. Primrose, from the blue bed to the 
brown? " 
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" Oh, ma'am, does it matter? '' I asked, being 
only anxious to leave the subject. 

" Of course it matters — to Benjamin God- 
dard! Else why should he have taken the trouble 
to carve for himself a new headstone, to match the 
old? Oh, Peggy, shouldnH you have liked to be 
here at the time he carved it? To have heard 
mallet and chisel clink upon it all through the 
night, and in the morning to have discovered a 
new fat cherub, or grinning death's-head, peep- 
ing out of the garland? Do you think that they 
are portraits, Peggy? Do you think that he 
carved them from life — or rather from death? '' 

I would hear no more of this, and crammed 
my fingers into my ears. And she pulled them 
out again, so that the argument ended in a romp. 
For if my behavior was not always what that 
of a servant should be, my excuse must be that 
hers was surely unlike that of any mistress whom 
I have seen before or after. 

" And now," I announced, breaking away from 
her, " I am going to Ellen Silvester for my com- 
fort." 

For there were Silvesters buried here, though 
the greater number of them lay below at Bud- 
hampton. And I had often wondered where Am- 
brose had been laid, but none ever enlightened 
me, and of course I never asked. But Ellen Sil- 
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Tester's was a grave to which I had taken a fancy 
among all those ugly winged skulls^ and hour- 
glassesy with verses about 

Affliction sore 
Long time I bore, 

and the rest. For it was marked by a plain stone. 

bearing her name, Ellen, wife of Com;Un8 SUves^ 

ter, esquire, formerly of Budhampton, in the 

county of Oxon.; together with a date of sixty 

years ago^ and these lines: 

Bear husband, now my life is past, 
My love to you till death did last. 
So now for me no sorrow take, 
But love my children for my sake. 

" But there was a legacy to leave to a widowed 
manl *' flouted Mrs. Silvester, drumming with her 
Angers upon the stone, as if virtuous Mrs. Ellen's 
meekness was little to her taste. " Do you know, 
Peggy, that this was the mother of the Cornelius 
Silvester with whom you are acquainted? And 
do you imagine that it would have been such an 
easy task to love him, for whatever dead woman's 
sake?" 

I felt that we were approaching dangerous 
ground, and, in my hurry to be off it, I exclaimed 
almost at random, and as if I had not heard her, 
" Why, here is a little grave-mound as neat and 
sweet as ever a one in our churchyard at home, 
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which our good rector calls Ood^s Acre, and tends 
like his flower garden! " 

And, sure enough, the grass was carefully cut 
upon it, though unevenly, as if with some imple- 
ment too small for the work, and there were no 
nettles nor burdocks growing near to shelter snails, 
but the daisies which we call hen-and-chickensy 
flowering for the second time in the year in a 
little row. 

My mistress at my remark turned so red that 
I had a fear of having stumbled by chance per- 
haps upon Ambrose's very grave. So, without 
seeming to think of it again, I turned away. But 
as soon as I might be there alone, I crept back 
again. And then I saw that Ambrose could never 
have been buried there, for the little mound was 
but a quarter of a man's length. And the stone 
was so old and moldered that I could make noth- 
ing of the name, though somebody had been at 
pains to scrub away the green growth and dirt 
from it. Only, I know not how, the verse follow- 
ing the name was still clear enough to be read, 
and I can repeat it to you now, for it took my 
fancy so that I often spelt it over: 

Poor babe, who woke upon the earth 
For one short hour £6 wail thy birth. 
Then turned to everlasting sleep; 
Thy lowly bed may angels keep I 
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So then^ guessing that Mrs. Silyester had 
tended that grave, decking it with daisies, the 
children's flower, out of pity for a little life soon 
ended, I was glad. For I had wondered before 
now what sort of heart she would bear toward 
her own infant, and such evidence of her gentle 
feeling toward another's reassured me. But of 
this I was soon to know more. 

I have told you how, upon my first evening, 
when I had asked my mistress for some sewing 
to do, she had been vexed, and had glanced in a 
secret way at the cupboard beside the fireplace in 
her room, as if some part of the cause of her vexa- 
tion had been within. 

Well, there was always a sort of mystery con- 
nected with this cupboard, and, as often as she 
could remember to do so, Mrs. Silvester would 
keep it locked. But, being careless and forgetful 
by nature, she would frequently leave the key in 
the lock, and, whenever she found it there, she 
would glance sharply at me, frowning, whether at 
me or at herself I do not know; but indeed it 
wasn't I who deserved her frowns, for I never 
thought to open the cupboard, nor to peep at what 
she would have kept from me. 

Besides this, she would sometimes order me 
out of the room, saying that she intended to be 
busy there. But I could never think what she 
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found to be busy about, for in the whole of the 
place I could see no books, nor music, nor other 
lady's occupations, and when she called me back 
— as she very soon would, for she hated to be 
long alone — she never seemed to have been doing 
anything except suck the forefinger of her left 
hand, which was what I of tenest caught her at. 

Well, one day when I had been for near an 
hour awiy from her, and was coming back with 
a cup of gruel — which I made her take between 
meals, because at them she wouldn't eat enough 
to keep life in a sparrow — receiving no answer 
to my knock, I was about to knock again, when 
my ear was caught by a sound, low but unmis- 
takable, of sobbing in the room. 

Now I had never known such a thing happen 
before, and it brought my heart into my mouth, 
so that, before I could ask myseK whether I was 
doing right or wrong, my one notion being to get 
to her, I flung the door open and ran in. 

And there she was, sitting in her chair, with 
a heap of white needlework upon her lap, and her 
face bowed over it, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

And when I was come to her, and she had 
looked at me out of her poor swollen eyes, she 
just up and threw the whole of it in my face! 
And, " It wonH come right, the nasty old thing! '' 
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she wailed. " Take it away from me, Peggy, for 
I hate the sight of it! " 

And when I looked, why it was a sort of in- 
fant's robe that the poor child had been trying 
to make, with no more idea how to set about it 
than the innocent who was to wear it — and in- 
deed it would have been a puzzle to have put it 
on one! 

But at that I burst out crying too, and my 
arms went round her. 

She didn't weep long, however, for that wasn't 
her way, before she looked up again, half-laugh- 
ing and blushing, to take me by my two ears, 
which was a habit she had when she wanted to 
coax and wheedle me. 

"Will you help me, like a good Peg-top?" 
she whispered. For that was her name for me, 
too, whenever she was to be specially indulged. 

I was pleased and proud to promise it. Not 
that I knew much more about the business than 
she did, but I had learned something through help- 
ing Mrs. TJssher on occasions, and was besides a 
pretty fair needlewoman, while I must say for my 
mistress that she was the worst whom I'd ever seen 
wear a thimble. 

So together we contrived, and I cut out the 
things, which she certainly sewed with great dili- 
gence. And sometimes it seemed to vex her that 
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I could sew faster than she did, although my 
stitches were smaller. For she would put on a 
grand air, as she remarked: 

^^ I am unaccustomed to such plain work, as 
you may see, my good Peggy. At the board- 
ing-school where I received my education, the 
young ladies were instructed how to embroider in 
silks, and with perch-scales. But I fear that I was 
often idle even over such employments." 

Then, even while I was trying not to laugh at 
what she told me, the pitifulness of it all struck 
me into tears, and I must creep close to her. 

" My poor dear 1 " I said. " My poor dear ! " 
But at that she hid her face against my shoulder, 
to murmur: 

^^ Poor? And because of this? Why, this is 
the only thing, Peggy — the only, only thing 1 " 

The happy days which we spent together after 
that! Silly, ignorant children that we were, and 
well, perhaps, for us that we were so. We were 
like two little girls who sew for their dolls. And 
while we sewed we gossiped. It was then that for 
the first time I spoke to another of Bahy-trother. 
And Mrs. Silvester in return told me about Cla- 
rissa, whose eyes were to be blue as forget-me- 
nots, and her hair the color of the silk that is 
wound from the cocoon. 

I am afraid that at such times each would 
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become a Kttle jealous of the child which the other 
bragged about. And then: 

" Girls are best! " observed my mistress posi- 
tively. " And their clothes are ever so much pret- 
tier to make. Besides, boys grow into men — like 
the Silvesters." 

" Some boys don't! " I cried. 

And then we both remembered the boy who 
would never grow into a man at all. 

And so we kissed each other. 



CHAPTER Vm 

HOW MABGABET BEABDED LIONS 

It seemed strange to me when Margaret told 
thus of the quiet filling of her days in the place 
which she had entered with such drear misgiving. 

" Had you forgotten then," I asked her, " the 
dark things at which Mrs. Janaway had hinted? *' 

But this she denied. 

" Indeed, my dear, the recollection of them 
never quite left off haunting me. For if in general 
I was too busy to be able to think at all, except 
of my work, and the needs of my mistress — ^which 
I verily believe troubled me more than they did 
her — still there were always those thoughts in 
the background, ready to jump out and fright 
me, like bogies, whenever they found me off my 
guard." 

Then, to give myself courage, I would say, 
" Oh, the foolish gossip I If the gentlemen at the 
inquest were satisfied, surely Peggy Donne may- 
be sol Why shouldn't Ambrose Silvester have 
been burned, or smothered in his bed, as they said, 

when one sees how easily the same thing might 
86 
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happen to his father any of these nights? For 
Ambrose, they say, had his habits." 

But for aU the wise lecturing which I gave 
myself, I couldnH be easy when I reflected on Mrs. 
Silvester^s unnatural, scared look, and what might 
be the meaning of it; though I did my best to find 
a reasonable cause for it too. 

Surely she had had a hard time in her hus- 
band's house, seeing and hearing much that must 
have been altogether strange and shocking to a 
young lady reared in a fashionable boarding- 
school, where they had taught her to embroider 
with perch-scales! And then had followed his sud- 
den death, terrible enough, in all conscience, with- 
out the thought of foul play to aid in making it so. 
And she was in a condition when it isn't easy for 
a woman to shake off terrors. 

But, then, why was she kept the prisoner that 
Mrs. Janaway had truly described her? And why 
did her jailers regard her with such black sus- 
picion in their looks, as though they watched for 
her to do them a hurt? Or what might such a slip 
do that could hurt them? 

So, you see, I left off pretty much where I had 
begun in my thoughts, and got small comfort out 
of thinking. 

From the first I had wondered to see no 
church-going from the farm, for we had been par- 
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ticular at Stadwell, and few there but had attended 
at least once upon a Sunday. But, when I ven- 
tured to speak to Mrs. Silvester of it, she only 
laughed, and yawned. 

" Are you so anxious to tramp through the 
mud to Budhampton or Ryeworth, Peggy, to hear 
an old man mumble and drone, or another beat 
upon the cushion, whilst a choir of herd-boys bleats 
out an Amen! as musical as the cry of their own 
sheep in distress? '^ 

But a Sunday came when she spoke differ- 
ently. 

Through all the Saturday she had been cross 
and restless, and hard to please, and my belief 
is that she was being driven desperate by dulness 
alone, for she wasn't one of those who can be 
content to be dull; till at last she must be doing 
something — anything — no matter whether it were 
bad or good, so that it might bring her ever so 
little change or distraction. 

And so, at supper time, she set to work to get 
it by teasing Jethro. 

So accustomed was I by this time to the usual 
glum silence of our meals, that it was almost a 
shock to me to hear her begin to talk. 

And first, " Jethro," she said, to all appear- 
ance very amiable, " I do wish that I could induce 
my hair to grow as fast as yours! " 
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For answer, Jethro cast one of his freezing 
looks upon her. But his color rose too, for cer- 
tainly his hair was longer and shaggier than gen- 
tlemen at that time were used to wear it. And his 
look didn't freeze her into silence. 

" But you don't beat me here ! " madam went 
on, drawing a slender finger round her cheeks and 
chin. 

My master looked at her then, angrily as 
usual, but with a kind of uneasy astonishment in 
his anger, as though he found something to fear 
in this unwonted mood of hers, and what it might 
lead her to'. 

Whereupon she drew back, like a child who 
feels that it has been too bold, putting on a little 
air of mock penitence. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Silvester 1 I am 
afraid that my manners grow rusty through want 
of use, and that I shall forget my good behavior 
altogether, before I have occasion for itl " 

" You don't forget how to talk! " growled her 
father-in-law. 

" Which shows, sir, how much better my mem- 
ory is than Jethro's. But who knows how tongue- 
tied I might have become by this time, if you had 
not been so thoughtful as to provide me with such 
a good listener! " 

And at that, supper being ended, as she rose 
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and passed me^ leaving the room, she laid her hand 
for a moment lightly upon my shoulder. 

The old man jumped up too, with an oath, as 
the door closed upon her. 

" What does she mean, girl? " he demanded 
of me. "What has she been saying to you? 
Speak out now! " 

As he approached me threateningly, Jethro set 
himself between. 

"Can't you see?" he said quickly, under his 
breath. " Couldn't you mark her humor, and that 
she was but trying to fool us? " 

His uncle sneered back. 

" She has fooled you, it seems! Would you 
trust her?" 

Jethro looked behind him at me, and at John 
Pounce, who was stolidly scraping his plate. 

" Can't you get along? " he said to us. And 
the hint was broad enough for even Johi^ to 
take it. 

When we had reached the kitchen I had the 
curiosity to steal a glance at my companion, to 
try to read in his face what he made of all this. 
But John's face wasn't formed for reading, any 
more than the round knob at the end of his stick, 
and whether it had more thoughts than tKat same 
knob at the back of it I can not tell you, for the 
man was hard to make out. 
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One of the only two feelings which I ever 
surprised in him was a stupid jealousy of myself, 
from which I reason that he entertained a sort 
of affection for the Silvesters, and an unwilling- 
ness to see any one come betwixt them and him- 
self. He wouldn't have harmed me though, any 
more than Patch, his dog, would have harmed the 
kitchen cat, which he seemed to look upon as good 
meat wasted for want of killing, but wouldn't have 
hurt a hair of, out of respect to the will of his 
master, which he could not understand and yet 
obeyed. 

The other feeling which I discovered in John 
was not manifested so early, nor so easily ex- 
plained. The first time that I saw sign of it was 
once when he was churning in the dairy, where I 
was with him, washing and throwing the butter as 
it came. 

Presently John, after long and fruitless pound- 
ing at the third chumful (for in those days we had 
none of your machinery for making butter by 
magic), stopped, to throw back his arms, which 
were aching I have no doubt, while he turned his 
hot face to the door, to get the breeze upon it. 

And there in the doorway, spying my mistress 

— who had that moment appeared in it, stepping 

out from the house to ask me for something she 

wanted — at sight of her his face suddenly became 
7 
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black, and drawn with passion, while he up and 
slammed the door in her face. 

" John! " I cried, aghast at such rude conduct. 
" My goodness, here's manners! " 

But at that he turned on me. 

" Time to think of manners, isn't it? " he 
sputtered, " with the butter spoiled and the milk 
wasted 1 You little fool, didn't you see her eye 
upon it, and couldn't you have spoke? Or how 
long were you going to see me chum, with the 
butter gone to hell all the time? " 

I was so taken aback at hearing all this from 
a man who in general wouldn't go the length of 
a Oood-morningj and thinking of my mistress 
standing out there in the yard, with the door 
banged in front of her, that I didn't try to answer 
him before I hurried out to her with some story 
of John feeling the draft, and scolding me for 
having left the door open. 

But Mrs. Silvester only laughed, hol<&ig up 
her finger at me. 

" S-s-h, Peggy I It doesn't suit you to pre- 
varicate, and I never saw any one do it so badly. 
And I know why John Pounce banged the door." 

If this was so, she knew more than I did, but 
I was not to learn more just then; for she went 
on to speak of other things, and by the time that 
I got back to the dairy there was the man's wooden 
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face on him again, and no word, good or bad, to be 
got from him. Neither did I dare to ask him why 
he had chosen to throw the whole of that third 
chumful to the pigs. 

But afterward I watched him closer when my 
mistress was by, and I thought that he gave a 
wriggle, like a toad under the harrow, whenever 
she came near him. And once, at dinner, when 
he had cut his stupid thumb, and she was the first 
of us to see it, while he sat gaping at the blood, 
and was out with her little handkerchief in a min- 
ute to bind it, he let one howl that sounded three 
parts fear and the rest a curse, and fairly ran from 
L into the yard, where I fUnd him presently, 
all of a shake, and holding his hand imder the 
pump. 

" I never could abear the sight of blood," he 
mumbled, when I stared at seeing him so; and I 
knew that he lied. 

Well, as I said, John's face didn't tell me a 
great deal when he and I were turned into the 
kitchen, that we mightn't hear our betters quarrel 
in the parlor. And, after Jethro had quieted the 
other, I heard him go up to Mrs. Silvester's sitting- 
room, a thing which he had never done to my 
knowledge since the day when first I came and 
he had taken me there to her. 

When he had been up for ten minutes or so 
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her bell rang, and, going to answer it, I heard 
her say, in a red-hot passion, as I opened the door: 

" You not only insult me, but injure your- 
selves, when you doubt the word which I gave you I 
For, if you will not accept it, I shall consider that 
it is given back to me, and then " 

She saw me and broke off with a laugh. 

" You there, Peggy? Then set a chair for Mr. 
Jethro Silvester. For I neglected to do so when 
he came in, having no idea that he intended to 
honor me with so long a visit." 

And thereupon, before I could obey her, 
Jethro, with a black face, marched out, and my 
mistress, seating herself, began to hum a little 
tune. But she had to leave off presently because 
her teeth were chattering. 

Seeing this, a great anger took hold upon me, 
that the poor lamb should be so harried by those 
who ought to have cherished her. And I caught 
her to me, crying that they were cowards to treat 
her as they did. 

But she, kissing me, while she held me by the 
ears, replied: 

" Nay, Peggy. Let us be justl They are no 
cowards, but over-anxious, perhaps, for the honor 
of the Silvesters, which is strange when one con- 
siders " 

She did not finish, but began to whimper a 
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little. " Yet, Peggy, oh Peggy, I think that 
Jethro should have trusted me I He might have 
trusted me, indeed! '' 

And before I could make any answer to this, 
she looked up to say how pretty Jethro^s color 
was when he was angry. 

I suppose that I appeared astonished at that — 
for I never could remember not to be so by the 
sudden changes of her moods — for then she thrust 
me from her, tossing her head, as she cried: 

"Pooh, he has a girl's face! That pink is 
ridiculous in a man of Jethro's inches! " 

But, alas! neither of us guessed then what 
that pretty pink color in Jethro's face might mean. 

Well, so the next day, being still in a contrary 
himior, my mistress announced her intention of 
going to church in Budhampton. But, when I 
presently made report of this to Mr. Silvester, he 
cursed and swore at my news and me, declaring 
flatly that Mrs. Silvester should do no such thing. 

This put me about considerably, for I had not 
dreamed of any objection being taken, and sorely 
grieved I was at having thwarted Mrs. Silvester's 
plan by betraying it. 

And, " Oh, sir," I cried, " I hope that you will 
let her go; for, indeed, here she is moping to 
death." 

"And a good thing," growled Mr, Silvester 
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cruelly, " if she could dispose of herself so easily 1 
But unluckily folk don't often die from moping." 

" If you say * yes/ '' I pleaded, forgetting half 
my fear of him in my eagerness, " I will go with 
her, and see that nobody speaks to her down there, 
nor she to any." 

At that he roared at me. 

" And who dares say that nobody is to speak 
to her, nor she to any? Or what business of yours 
is it whether they do or not? " 

" Indeed, sir," I stammered, " I don't know. 
But Mr. Jethro said it was to be my business." 

"Mr. Jethro is a fool!" he retorted. "Go 
and tell him that I say so. But, as for Mrs. Silves- 
ter, it is my pleasure that she stays at home." 

Seeing that this was all that I was likely to 
get from him, I took his advice and went to his 
nephew, but not, as you may believe, with his 
words in my mouth 1 And by the time that I had 
f oimd Jethro I was almost in tears at the thought 
of how I had bungled matters. 

" If you please, sir," I began very timidly, for 
I knew by this time how he hated to be disturbed. 

He looked up, with a sigh indeed, but waited 
patiently for me to continue. 

" If you please, Mrs. Silvester is anxious to go 
to church. But when I said the same to the mas- 
ter, he forbade it," 
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" Well," said Jethro, " then you had better tell 
her so." 

"But," I persisted, "I thought that, per- 
haps, if you, sir, were to speak to Mr. Silves- 
ter " 

" It is none of my business. Nor of yours, 
Margaret! " looking straight at me. 

I don't know what there was in this to have 
rendered me so bold and passionate. But I felt 
quite hot as I burst out: 

^* Is it my business, then, to see my mistress 
killed, soul as well as body, and say nothing about 
it?" 

Jethro's eyebrows twitched together, as they 
might have done at a troublesome child. But he 
smiled, a cold, unmerry sort of smile, as he re- 
plied: 

" So you think that Mrs. Silvester's soul is 
endangered by her being kept from Budhampton 
Church?" 

" It's a fine thing," I went on storming, " if 
she may not so much as say her prayers! " 

" She is welcome to say them all day long — 
at home, if she pleases. But be easy, Margaret. 
It is scarcely to pray, I imagine, that your mistress 
desires to go to Budhampton." 

" And I," said I, for I wanted to know just 
how we stood, " am I not to go either? " 
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" No," answered Jethro quite coolly, " you are 
not to go either." 

" Then we are both prisoners? " I cried, sur- 
prised at myself even while I spoke, for I had 
never withstood stepmother, nor any one, like this. 
" And how long will it be before you fetch in an- 
other, to be jailer to me? " 

Jethro looked at me, and his look was angry 
certainly, but still more strange and troubled, as 
he said slowly: 

" It is too far for Mrs. Silvester to walk. And 
she requires you to stay with her." 

At that, I just gave him his look again, feel- 
ing, as I did so, an odd sort of pain that I should 
have heard him speak what wasn't the truth. And 
he met my eye steadily at first, but his face grew 
red, and redder, as a hurt child's face reddens 
before he bursts out crying; till presently he flung 
away from me, not, indeed, to cry, but with a 
groan: 

" Gody I'm near sick of it! " 

Well, then it was borne in upon me that, if 
Mrs. Silvester's suffering was great, Jethro's, for 
some reason which I might not fathom, was 
greater still, and that I should do well to give 
over meddling with what I so little understood. 
In which thought I trusted that there was no 
disloyalty to my mistress. So I said meekly, " I 
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•will tell Mrs, Silvester, then, that we are to stay 
at home." 

And it would have been well if I had stopped 
there. But, desiring as I did to make some apol- 
ogy to him for my rudeness just now, I went on, 
until my words had shown all too plainly the road 
by which my thoughts had traveled: 

" And, oh sir, but I'm sorry I drove you to it 1 " 

And there I pulled myself up short, feeling 
that now indeed his anger might burst upon me. 

But it didn't. For he gave a sad smile, half 
holding out his hand to me before he plucked it 
back. 

" Thank you, Margaret! And now run away, 
and in future be less prodigal of your questions, 
for you know what a saving that makes in lies! " 

So, running away, as he told me, I seemed 
all at once to see everything quite clear — how 
Mr. Silvester, in a drunken quarrel, had killed 
his son, for even which fearful act there might 
have been the excuse of extenuating circumstanceSy 
as the lawyers call them. And how Jethro was 
giving up the good of his life to save the miserable 
old man from the consequences of his crime. And 
how both of them dreaded the knowledge of it 
possessed by the dead man's widow, whose promise 
of silence — extracted God knew how! — they dared 
not trust, knowing her stormy and variable nature. 
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Wherefore they would not allow her to mix with 
strangers, an incautious word to whom might mean 
ruin. 

But, at this point of my musings, the sound of 
my master's heavy step without caused me to 
start up of a sudden, scared to sickness and trem- 
bling. 

For, if I had guessed aright, what was this 
man, guilty of the blood of his only child? 

And, because some thought of self must needs 
creep in, the idea that I was bound for long months 
to his service, to dwell beneath his roof, obey his 
behests, and— worst of all — ^bear his daily ap- 
proach and presence, oppressed my soul like the 
sentence of penal servitude pronounced in the 
shrinking ears of a vagabond, whose liberty was all 
that he had had. For that soul of mine, once so 
free, was clogged now by the doubt which the light 
of any day might see changed to a certainty. And 

fervor bom of my ignorance of the days which 
were yet to break in its stead. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE NEW EPITAPH 

I BELIEVE (Margaret went on) that, if they 
had but let Mrs. Silvester have her will, the de- 
sire to go to church at Budhampton would have 
left her of itself before she got there. But, be- 
cause I told her that it was forbidden by my mas- 
ter, she flew into a passion with him and Jethro 
first, and next with me for having given them news 
of her intention. 

And I was sorry enough, as I told her, for the 
way in which things had fallen out. But, when 
all was said and done, I was Mr. Silvester's serv- 
ant while I ate his bread and took his wage, and 
couldn't go against his orders, unless I broke my 
bond and paid forfeit for it. And this I told 
her too. 

But she only scolded the more, till at last, say- 
ing that she was sick of all of us, and our spying 
ways, and that she should seek sanctuary from 
us where she dared us to follow her, she flung 
off from me, across the garden and the grave-yard, 
and so into the church, whence she shut me out; 
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the heavy, iron-clamped door grating over the 
stone floor as she did so, with a surly sound of 
denial. 

But, indeed, I had small desire to enter after 
her, until my mistress should call me. For I knew 
that she was safe inside, if the damp gave her no 
chill; and I guessed that it would not be for long 
that she cared to stay there by herself. 

So I waited in the garden, to be at hand, griev- 
ing sorely that she had quarreled with me, for I 
loved her by this time, next to father, best of 
all who lived upon the earth. But she was longer 
than I expected, after all, and I was beginning to 
fidget and to ask myself whether I dared seek her 
in the church, and risk being called a spy again 
for my pains, when I heard the door grind upon 
the flags once more, and looked up, to see her face 
peeping at me through the opening. 

She beckoned, and I was glad enough to run 
to the call of her finger, when, 

" Peggy! " she began at once, in some excite- 
ment, but with no remnant of anger nor of hurt 
feeling left in her look or tone, " I have found a 
new epitaph in the church — look here! " 

She led me to the altar-step, where, stooping 
as she directed, I saw that something had been 
scribbled with a pencil upon the upright face 
of it. 
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*' It is the epitaph of this place, and — and of 
a heart, P^ggj/' she said, and bade me read it 
aloud. I remember the words still, which seems 
strange, seeing that I could make nothing of them 
at the time. And this is how they ran: 

A mined temple, fearful grown. 

The home of devils, haunt of sin ; 
And where should be the Mercy-seat, 

A human sacrifice within! 

The guardian, set to keep the gate — 

Qod's Image — lyeth in the dust. 
The treasured good is spoiled by thieves, 

Devoured of worms, defiled by rust. 

The Fool hath searched his heart in vain: 
There is no Qod ! we hear him cry. 

Alas, poor Fool I thy word is true: 
Eat, then, and drink, and after— die. 

When I had read it I looked up at her. She 
was sorely agitated. 

" Isn't it terrible? " she asked. " Isn't it terri- 
ble and true?" 

" No," I answered stupidly, " not true, because 
there is a God." 

'^What! in the heart of a fool? You are 
ignorant indeed, Peggy, if you do not know that 
God is only where He is; and that where He is 
not, there He is noV^ 

" Did you write this? " I asked. 
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"I? No, it was he — Jethro. But he meant 
me, I know. Me, and this dreadful place where 
they will bury me." 

"Nonsense!" I cried, more sharply than I 
should ever have thought to speak to her, but 
her words hurt me. " And, if you didn't, how 
ever did you come to find it down there in such a 
place, and in the shadow? " 

She blushed. " I was here, upon the step be- 
low. I had felt tormented — ^hunted, and I recol- 
lected how sinners once had been used to find 
sanctuary at altars. So I, too, fled to this one for 
shelter, and found — this! " 

She was trembling so as to alarm me. And 
I felt my anger blaze up once more against Jethro, 
who might, I thought, have found better employ- 
ment for his idle moments than the scribbling of 
such poor blasphemous stuff (for so it seemed to 
my ignorance), where my lamb might meet and 
be hurt by it. So, 

"If one talks of fools! ^^ I cried. But then 
I saw that it was of no use to scold, for that she 
was going to faint. And there was only time for 
me to support her as far as one of the worm-eaten 
seats before she fell upon it and lost conscious- 
ness. 

I had to leave her there, in as easy a position 
as I could manage for her, while I flew to the 
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house for water. And, hurrying out with it, I 
very nearly spilled it over Jethro, who was then 
passing through the doorway on his way in. 

Seeing me in such a flurry he stepped back, 
and was surprised for once into asking me a ques- 
tion. 

"What is it, Margaret?" 

" YouM best come and see that for yourself, 
sir I " I answered rudely, as I ran. " You've done 
enough harm without doing more now, making me 
lose my time when I'm trying to mend itl " 

I never thought that he would take me at my 
word and come. But that is what he did. And 
when I clattered up the stone floor of the church, 
with my jug of water in my hand, he was at my 
heels. 

The poor lady was lying still as I had left her, 
which, though I had expected nothing better, it 
gave me a dreadful qualm to see. But there was 
some one there even more disturbed than I was, 
and I scarcely recognized Jethro's voice when he 
asked: 

" Margaret, what is this? " • 

"This is some of your work, Mr. Jethro," I 
answered, determined to let him have it. " She 
saw what you wrote there, and it has made her 
like this. I can't think why," I added spitefully, 
" for I see no sense at all in it myself." 
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His color had gone when he bent over her. 

" I wrote? " he asked. " But never mind that 
now — quick! the water!" 

And can you think what my feelings were 
like then, to see myself pushed aside, as of no 
account, while he, her enemy, the tyrant who had, 
it seemed, found some new mysterious way to per- 
secute her that was worse than all the rest, was 
leaning over my own lamb to sprinkle her with 
water, and fan her face, and chafe her little hands 
with great ones that were shaking? I could scarce 
believe it, though I saw it with my eyes, and was 
bursting with vexation at what I saw. 

" Mr. Jethro! " I began, trying for all that to 
be calm, " will you not stand away, so that Mrs. 
Silvester's friend lasij come to her? " 

But I might as well have ordered off the bust 

of old Jethro Silvester with the curled wig, that 

was staring at us, from between a pair of black 

marble curtains, on the wall above. And then my 

'mistress opened her eyes. 

I was terrified for the effect upon her when 
they should fall upon Jethro. But I need not have 
been. For all she did was to smile drowsily, like 
a child waking from a good dream to see the face 
of its mother as part of the same. 

And at that Jethro smiled back at her, as un- 
consciously. And I caught my breath, because for 
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the first — ^f or almost the only — time, I was seeing 
those two as they should have been, and as God 
had made them before they had mmiade them- 
selves. 

But it could not last. And it was pitiful to see 
how, with remembrance, the smile faded first from 
Jethro's lips, hers on the instant following it away, 
and how her eyes opened wide with some expecta- 
tion of trouble. 

He beckoned to me to take his place, for he 
had had his arm supporting her, and now he gently 
drew it away, so that she might rest upon mine. 
But she would struggle up to be sitting. And 
then they both looked helplessly at me, as if nei- 
ther could find a first word to say. 

'^ Are you better, my dear? " I asked her. 

"I am quite well. Have you been making a 
fuss, Margaret? Did you fetch Mr. Jethro?" 
And she frowned at me. 

I told her no; that he had followed me. 

" Then lend me your arm, like a good girl, that 
I may be able the sooner to leave him in con- 
templation of his ruined temple. Excuse me, 
Jethro! I trust that this foolish interruption 
may have done no injury to the inspiration of 
your genius." 

The blood at this rushed over Jethro's face. 
And I saw by the flash in his eye that now he un- 

8 *' 
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derstood what had puzzled him in my speech at the 
door. 

" You saw that foolery? " he began. But she 
stopped him by a hand outstretched. 

" Nay, I call it by no such discourteous name. 
And, indeed, I am inclined to look upon it rather 
as wisdom, most bitter because most true. Only 
—only " 

Her eyes grew piteous in spite of her struggle 
to be hard, and I saw her hand go quick to her 
heart, so that I feared that her weakness might 
return. 

It did, but not in the way that I had dreaded, 
as she stamped her foot, crying, ^^It was like 
you, who have never had the courage, or the hon- 
esty, to speak your condemnation of me to my 
face, to find this way to rid yourself of the burden 
of your feelings! Well, you have hurt me. I am 
proud, but my pride can't conceal that. You have 
never forgiven me, at which I can not wonder, but 
you might have found a nobler method of re- 
venge! " 

Jethro's face paled, while his eyes fliashed 
again. 

" Good God! You can think that I thought 
of you when I wrote? " 

My mistress looked at him as though despis- 
ing his shiftiness, while she answered slowly, ^^ It 
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would be strange if I did not, when every line 
of the portrait is a reproduction of some feature 
that I know — ^who better 1 — in the original." 

" You are mad to dream itl " 

He stepped nearer to her. His eyes devoured 
her face, yet he flung out Jiis hand as though 
to hold her off, while he demanded roughly, 
*^What do I know of your heart, that I should 
presume to speak of what it is, or is nott '' 

" Whose, then? '' she asked. 

Jethro turned from her, hanging his head, as 
though he had no reply for her. But even so 
he murmured, groaning, as though the words were 
wrung from him, against his will, and with pain: 

" The heart knoweth its own bitterness." And 
he added, in a lower voice yet, and with more dis- 
tress, " And the defilement of itself! " 

My mistress stood silent. And her silence 
seemed to draw him, as no speech could have done. 
For he turned again, reluctantly, and with head 
held low, while his look traveled all along the 
ground, to her feet. And there it began to climb, 
slowly, till it reached her little hands, locked to- 
gether and trembling, when I saw his lip quiver. 
But his gaze still mounted, till it came to her face, 
and met hers, which had never left him. 

And long it seemed to me while their -eyes 
spoke together. But what they were saying to 
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each other I did not dare to guess^ till, more 
'A gravely than I had ever seen her do anything be- 

^ fore, my mistress took the water that was left ii 

the jug, and soaked her handkerchief in it, kneel- 
ing down by the altar-step, where she began tc 
wash and rub with all her little might the stone 
which had the writing on it. 

I sprang forward then, telling myself that, ii 
it were a case of scrvhbingy that, at any rate, was a 
thing which I understood, and might do for her. 

But Jethro was before me, for he knelt at 
her side. 

" WonH you believe me? " he pleaded. 

She answered, with a wonderful soft serious- 
ness, that held more sweetness than all the gaietj 
to which I was accustomed in her: 

" Do you think that I should try to wash awa^ 
your judgment upon me? " And to this she added 
more softly still, and with a catching breath, ^^ It 
should be done with my tears, but — ^I have none 
left." 

At that his face was drawn with a sudden bit- 
terness of trouble, but for a moment he stayed, 
motionless by her side. And I, watching them 
kneel together so, with young, bending heade 
catching the light from the window above the 
altar, had a thousand mad thoughts whirling 
through my brain, which in the next instant were 
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gone, chased away by the recollection of my own 

voice painfully reading: 

And, where should be the Hercy-seat, 
A human sacrifice withhil 

And Jethro had sprung up, to leave her alone, 
as he strode away from her out of the church. 

I went to lift her, for she was nearly spent. 
And while she leaned upon me she said: *^ Jethro 
used to be kind to me, Peggy. And so it was not 
fitting that I should let that stand." 

"Indeed," I blurted out, "it is much better 
that such lying nonsense should be wiped out! " 

She laughed at that, replying more lightly: 
" Yet, if one were to erase all lying epi- 
taphs — —I " 

" Oh," I said crossly, for I was full of uneasi- 
ness as to the effect which all this might have upon 
her, " your thought runs too much upon epitaphs 
and tombs ! It is all the fault of this moldy place 
which Death has held for himself too long. If I 
had my will, to-morrow not one stone of it should 
be left upon another! " 

This seemed to revive her mightily, so that 
she was able to laugh at me. 

"My pious Peggy a destroyer of churches? 
Fie! who would have thought it? Come away, 
then, for Indeed I fear to linger any longer beneath 
this roof in such company! " 
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Jethro did not appear at the midday meal, 
which was no uncommon thing ¥nith him upon a 
working day, when he often had business far 
afield; but I had never known him absent before 
upon a Sunday. 

And by supper-time the old blight had fallen 
once more upon him and upon my mistress, and 
the old gloomy silence stood between them as if 
it had never been broken. 

And then I asked myself whether it had been 
in a dream that I had seemed to see their two souls 
for an instant meet across whatever mysterious 
barrier it was that held them apart, and meeting, 
know and greet one another with a smile. 



CHAPTER X 

HEMP-SBED ON HALLOW e'eN 

Once, when upon All Hallows* Eve, we chil- 
dren had held high revel, Margaret was, as I remem- 
ber, foremost among the grown-ups who had aided 
and abetted. 

She it was who marshaled the blindfold troop 
before the three cups, containing respectively clear 
water, foul water, and emptiness, and who changed 
the positions of the vessels after each choice was 
made. 

And it was she who, ranging nuts upon the 
bars for mates to be proved, by her adroit manip- 
ulation of the same, laid herself open to the sus- 
picion that through it the Fates received now and 
then more than a hint. 

Again it was Marget who dropped the molten 
lead into water, through the handle of the door- 
key, when young diviners required of the oracle 
information as to the setting of their lives in the 
future. 

And Marget saw to the proper shoeing and 
muffling of the party all agog to sally, delight- 
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fully thrilled, into the murkiest corner of the 
kitchen-garden, there to pull the vegetable repre- 
sentatives of as yet unknown helpmeets. 

Lastly, it was Marget who assisted at a cere- 
mony which I confess has always seemed to me 
the most gruesome of its kind. For it was she 
who kept against any would-be practical joker 
the door of the chamber where the one whose 
courage bore the test stood before a mirror, to 
devour one half of an apple, and in her secret soul 
was thankful that no phantasm of a coming bride- 
groom stole out of the darkness behind her to eat 
the other half of the fruit from her shoulder — 
this being an occasion upon which an old maid 
has peculiar reason to bless her solitary lot, par- 
ticularly if her nerves be insecure. 

But, after going thus far, it was astonishing 
that a proposal to sow hemp-seed (purloined from 
the canary) in the avenue should be snubbed by 
Marget with as much steadiness as decision. In- 
deed, the nurse held with so much obstinacy to her 
point that her nurslings had nothing for it but, 
however reluctantly, to relinquish theirs, and to 
bob for apples in the back kitchen, until the tide of 
their disappointment should have in some measure 
subsided. 

I had almost forgotten the incident before I 
heard from Margaret, during the relation of her 
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story, an explanation of her unexpected opposi- 
tion to the performance of a rite which had seemed 
at least equal in innocence to any of those which 
she had been cheerfal in countenancing. 

" It was the last evening in October," she told 
me, " and Mrs. Silvester and I were sitting with 
our sewing beside the fire. But I was so taken up 
with certain thoughts of my own, that I wasn't 
paying so much attention as usual either to my 
needle or to her conversation, so that presently 
she remarked it, asking whether I had anything 
upon my mind, and what it was that I was think- 
ing about? 

"And I replied, struggling that my tears 
might not drop with the words which I spoke, 
that my thoughts had gone back to that day last 
year, when my father had brought me home a 
pocketful of nuts, for he had always shown me 
whatever kindness and indulgence he could. And 
how we had sat together over the fire, cracking 
and eating them, when I, remembering the custom 
of the night, had set them side by side upon the bar, 
to stand for him and me — for we were used to call 
one another sweetheart when stepmother wasn't by 
— and how they had taken fire and had burned 
brightly together to the end. Which was differ- 
ent indeed from things as they had come to 
pass I" 
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" Why, then," cried my mistress, with a star- 
tled look, " what night may this be? " 

When I told her, she hid her face in her hands, 
moaning, while she rocked herself. 

'^ Alas the night I Alas the night ! It is surely 
the most cursed night in all the year! " 

" Nay," I cried, " not so, indeed, ma'am I For 
how could it be so when all the good dead who 
have died since any lived, upon it do keep fes- 
tival? " 

But she only laughed at me, a mirthless, bitter 
laugh, while she shook her head. 

" Which shows how much — or how little — ^you 
know about it, Peggy! The festival of the dead 
may be what you say — I know nothing of it. But 
I know what All Hallows' Eve is upon earth, when 
the happy occupation of the saints elsewhere gives 
to all naughty imps and hobgobHns free oppor- 
tunity to work their mischief undisturbed. And 
if there are guardian angels, surely to-night they 
leave us too! Don't you know, Peggy, that this 
is the night when evil spirits have power? when 
belated men are hag-ridden, and ghosts walk? when 
witches revel, and the moon hides her face, afraid 
of looking upon the spiritual wickedness which is 
reigning in high places? " 

It made my teeth chatter to hear her speak 
thus, as if she believed what she was saying. But 
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I had to keep a stout appearance before her. And 
BO I laughed — in a way. 

"Ah, Peggy," she said at that, "you may 
laugh, and well for you that you canl But I 
fcnoii;." 

"What do you know?" I scoffed. "Old 
wives' tales? " 

" No," she answered, with a strange look, " but 
a young wife's story. And, indeed, you deserve 
to hear it, if only that you may learn from it in 
future to keep a civil tongue in your head about 
matters which you don't understand." 

" But I won't believe it," I cried, sore afraid 
of what I might have to listen to. 

" I wouldn't, if I were youl " she retorted, 
scoffing in her turn. " The pity is that your belief, 
or unbelief, will not avail to alter facts." 

So there was to be no escape for me. And she 
told me. 

" When I was at school, there happened to be 
there a young lady from Ireland, where these 
things are understood and talked about more than 
they are over here. And she regarded Hallow 
E^eriy as she called it, as of more importance than 
Christmas, or Easter either. She was full of tales 
of the way in which she was wont to spend it at 
home with her brothers and sisters and their 
friends, and of the fun and frolic which the occa- 
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sion brought to them. From which she went on 
to strange relations of people whom she had heard 
about, or had even actually met, who, by perform- 
ing curious ceremonies at the right time, had come 
into startling contact with things of another 
world. 

" Of course we laughed at her for her wild 
talk. But even while we laughed we wondered. 
For she had a tongue to win you to any creed 
which she chose to uphold. And she swore by this 
and by thaty as she herself would have said, to the 
truth of all that she related, till our ears were 
charmed and our eyes dazzled, and our heads near 
turned with the glamour of it. 

^^ Then she demanded of a sudden what was to 
prevent our testing the truth of her stories! And 
wouldn't it be entertaining if we inquired of the 
future for ourselves in the ways which she would 
show us, so that, upon the day when it came to 
pass, we should know whether she had spoken 
sooth to us or not? 

" Well, we agreed that this was fair enough, 
and that it promised us plenty of amusement, if 
we could only compass it without the knowledge 
of our mistress. For that lady would never have 
allowed it, holding that, though marriage might 
be for some a necessary evil, and even a duty, 
there was no need to occupy ourselves with the 
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anticipation of it; while love was a subject which 
no well brought-up young lady would ever admit 
within the boundary of her thoughts— which I sup- 
pose was the reason why we scarcely ever dis- 
cussed anything else during our half -hours of rec- 
reation in the garden. 

''So this Irish girl and some of the elders 
amongst us banded ourselves together, promising 
one another to carry out, in spite of our guar- 
dian, all the traditional observances which should 
be explained to us. And when the proper night 
came, and preparations had been made, we crept 
out of the beds where we were supposed to be 
sound asleep, and met together to perform the 
stated functions, in some fear of the Evil One, 
but in much more of the housekeeper, or one of 
the teachers, or, worst of all, our awful governess 
herself, abroad in curl-papers and night-wrapper. 

" But nothing occurred to disturb us, so that 
by degrees we became more and more bold, scarce- 
ly stifling our laughter, while we tempted one an- 
other to acts the bare thought of which, at the 
commencement of the evening, would have been 
enough to raise our hair with horror, 

" And at last ' Which of you now,^ cried our 
Irish friend, 'is ready to go out alone into the 
dark, to sow the hemp for Another to reap behind 
her?' 
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^^ Wild as we had become, we paused at that* 
And one suggested that first of all she herself 
should go. But she shook her head. 

" * Think what you please I ' she said, * but you 
may know that it's no fear which keeps me from 
it. But last year I sowed my hemp, and the right 
one reaped it, and so I'll not ask the good people 
to be telling me any other story now, for the best 
or the worst of yel ' 

^^ Then another inquired if it would not suffice 
to sow the seed within call of her companions, 
along the corridor, or even down the grand stair- 
case? 

^^But again our instructress shook her head. 
' It must lie out in the black night,' she averred, 
^ with the wind to blow over it, and the stars to 
shine down on it, and them under the earth to raise 
it, and them that won't enter a house to reap it.' 

" ^ And where the housemaid will not find it 
in the morning! ' a girl added, at which we all 
laughed. 

'^ But still we hesitated, till the Irish girl lost 
patience completely. 

" ' Oh, the back o' my hand to the whole of 
ye, for a wheen skulkin' poltroons 1' she cried. 
* Haven't I told you that I've done no less myself, 
and to my everlastin' contentment? But I'm 
thinking how it's best indeed for you to stay safe 
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indoors. For why would the spirits trouble them- 
selves with the likes o' ye? ' 

"And after that there was quarreling, and 
we went sulkily to bed again, and most of us to 
sleep as well. 

" But — " and here my mistress paused before 
she continued, " one of the girls there had a won- 
derful curiosity to know what would happen, sup- 
posing she sowed the hemp-seed. Besides which, 
she would have liked well to show her Irish school- 
fellow that one may be as bold to beard the devil 
this side the channel as in Ireland. And the more 
she thought of it, the less could she resist the at- 
traction of her thoughts, till at length, when all 
the rest were sound asleep, she rose once more, and 
hurried on her clothes, filling the pockets of her 
pelisse with the seed which the young Irishwoman 
had provided. Finally she stole to the garden 
door, where it was easy for her to let herself out. 
But in such fear was she of discovery from the 
house, that she dared not stay within sight of it, 
but climbed the wall — ^the gate being locked — and 
dropped into the road beyond, nearly losing her 
shoes in the descent. 

" It was black enough there under the trees, 
but she was determined not to think, lest she should 
grow too frightened to perform. So she ran her 
very fastest for fifty yards or more, throwing the 
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seed behind her as she ran. And by that time her 
heart was beating so wildly with the quickness of 
her pace^ and excitement, and dread of discovery 
or worse, that the hammer of it in her ears be- 
came a new source of terror to her, for she could 
not believe that it was but her own heart which 
she heard. And so she paused to listen. 

^' But now her fears were tenfold added to. 
For, though she might feel that heart of hers 
thump as before against her side, she could have 
sworn that the sound of it was at the same time 
outside herself, and that it beat upon the road I 
And at that, heedless of the rules of her witch- 
craft, but feeling that she must be reassured or 
die, she turned — and saw a monstrous form that 
followed her like a shadow, but scarcely so noise- 
lessly, for it was the sound of its footsteps indeed 
which had mingled with that of her heart-beats. 

" Her blood froze with the terror that held her 
motionless, so that she could neither run nor cry. 
For the thing was too great and too misshapen to 
be the form of any mortal lover, and she dared not 
think what she had raised. So there she stood help- 
less, right in the very middle of the road, and let 
it come. 

^^ But when it was almost upon her, it bound- 
ed and swerved aside with a snort, and a scramble 
and a clatter of iron shoes upon the road, while a 
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man's voice exclaimed in loud tones of startled 
wrath. Then^ her wits returning to her, the girl 
turned to flee whence she had come. 

'^ But, the horse being bj this time subdued, 
its rider turned it after her, calling to her to stop, 
and give an account of herself, or he would ride 
her down. And, to prove that he spoke in earnest, 
he put the horse from one side to the other of the 
narrow road, so that the girl, being now possessed 
with a good, wholesome, physical fright, screamed 
aloud as she entreated him, for mercy's sake, to let 
her be. Whereupon he, with an ejaculation of 
surprise, flung himself out of the saddle, to stand 
beside her on the ground." 

Mrs. Silvester paused again. And I, seeing 
how much speech was costing her, tried to beg her 
to tell me no more. But my lips would frame no 
words, and presently she went on, though in broken 
sentences. 

" He was gentle with her, and courteous. And 

he helped her to regain the garden. But first they 

saw each other's faces. And — she thought his was 

worth losing heaven for! Still, when he begged 

for another meeting, she strove to refuse, until he 

said, laughing, but with the masterful ring in his 

tone which she did not fear — ^yet, *Nay, little 

lady! But you can not help yourself now, any 

more than I can help reaping what you have sown. 
9 
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For that is our fate! ' And she — and she was 
glad. Because she would not have helped it, even 
if she could I '^ 

Mj mistress hid her face, and I got up and 
went over to her. 

" Hush, my dear," I said. " You have told 
me more than enough." 

Which made her look up at me. 

" Why, Peggy! am I then so tedious? " 

" You can not think that," I answered. " But 
alas! I know who that poor girl was — and the man 
— and I guess that my masters would not have us 
speak of them." 

She eyed me as though I had accused her of 
wrong-doing. 

" I, too, have had commands from — ^my mas- 
ters," she said proudly, " and I do not disobey 
them. For all this, Peggy, happened before — ^it 
happened so very long ago." 

Dear heart! 'twas but a year ago that night! 
And yet she spoke truth; for in the history of 
her suffering it was indeed very long ago. 

And, recognizing this, there swept over me the 
jkhought of the ruinous price, the life-long usury 
with which she had had to pay for the thoughtless 
frolic of half an hour. And I moaned as I knelt 
on the floor beside her: 

" Oh, the cruel fate! The cruel fate! " 
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" Fate? '' she repeated dreamily. " Yes, that 
was it! As soon as I believed in fate, you see, it 
took bodily shape to overcome me. So you, my 
Peg-top, are wise in the unbelief of which you 
boast, for there is safety in it. Do not part with 
it, my dear, as long as you can hold it. And never 
sow hemp-seed, lest one should reap from it a rope 
to huxd you, or — ^Ah, Peggy 1 Peggy! Why did I 
think of ^Aaf?" 

And there she fell into one of those trembling 
fits which had become frequent with her, and which 
I so dreaded, and it was nigh upon an hour before 
I could get her soothed. 

So Margaret brought this chapter of her story 
to a close. And I, pondering it with dim, childish 
memories in my mind, knew at last the reason why 
the sowing of the hemp-seed had been so stringent- 
ly forbidden to her nurslings upon All Hallows' 
Eve. 



CHAPTER XI 

HEABTAGHB 

And now I felt that we were approaching the 
relation of that event in Mrs. Silvester's life about 
which I most feared to ask, because I longed most 
to hear of it. But, as Margaf et seemed to my im- 
patience slow in coming to it, I ventured at last to 
urge her, taking refuge in the semi-fiction where- 
with the sad young mother had herself beguiled her 
thoughts, when she had been waiting for her com- 
fort. 

" And Clarissay Marget dear! '' 

Margaret's brown eyes grew melancholy at the 
word, even while she smiled upon me. 

" Ah, dearie, I mustn't expect much sympathy 
from you in our disappointment! Yet the disap- 
pointment was keen, God knows, when Clarissa 
came and was — a boy! " 

" But Marget, did it matter? " I protested, 

half impatient, half reluctant, to know that my joy 

should, however many years ago, have cost another 

woman pain. " Though Mrs. Silvester had fancied 

that it was upon a daughter that her heart was 
136 
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set, surely when she held her son in her arms she 
did as other mothers do, blessing her lot, while 
she forgot that she had ever looked forward to a 
different one? *' 

But Margaret's smile had faded, while the sad- 
ness remained in her eyes. 

^^ It might have been so. And most likely it 
would have been so — ^but for me. And still my 
heaviest trouble is the knowledge that it was / 
who held apart that poor mother from her child." 

I cried out at this, incredulously. " You^ Mar- 
get? Impossible! " 

But she persisted. 

'^ You see, there was that disappointment at the 
first. She had made so sure. And when she s^w 
her blue-eyed Clarissa transformed into a funny 
brown mite, with black eyes, and a dark down all 
over his head, she was frightened, I dare say, as 
well as disapiointed, for she tuied from him. 
And then I, who have always been a fool where 
babies were concerned, fell into a smarting, angry 
jealousy for this one, and snatched him back to my- 
self to carry him off. And though I refrained 
from uttering my thoughts to Mrs. Silvester — ^it 
would have been better, perhaps, if I had — I 
brooded over them, growing more bitter against 
her, as I sobbed to the innocent, * Never mind, 
baby I If your own mother doesn't want you, Peg- 
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gj does. And you shall never go without a 
mother's love while Peggy lives, so he^ her God/ " 

If I had been older, I might have seen and 
judged these things more truly. But what wfis I 
myself in those days but a silly child? And one 
whose heart was nearly broken, too, and her head 
sore bewildered; for I had been so certain that 
things would brighten with us when the baby came. 

And everything seemed to go against their 
coming right. For the doctor forbade Mrs. Silves- 
ter to nurse her infant — which indeed was seldom 
done by ladies in those days. 

So I reared him by hand. And there being then 
no special reason why I should bring him to her, 
I— not forgiving her first shrinking from him— 
was in no mind to bring him, wanting a reason. 
While she, poor Iambi reading as I doubt not in 
my looks something of the grudge which my heart 
bore against her, was too proud to ask for him. 
Therefore it wasn't by living beside him, and 
watching the wonderful ways that children have, 
that she could grow to him. 

And now, too, I had a care apart from her, 
and one that needed all the time and thought that 
I could give it. So that, although I never allowed 
myself deliberately to neglect old duties for new 
ones, remembering that the first of any must still 
be to attend on Mrs. Silvester, the truth is thkt iny 
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heart, and my heart's longing, were always with 
the child, and that I grudged every moment that 
had to be spent away from him. And so the old 
companionship was broken. 

Ah, my dearl I suppose that every one of us 
has passed a day, or perhaps but an hour or a min- 
ute, for which he would give the whole remainder 
of his life if he might have it back again. And, for 
me, I often feel that I would give everything that 
came after, only to be permitted to lay Mrs. Sil- 
vester's son in her arms once more — and to leave 
him there! 

Margaret was weeping now for the mistake of 
nearly thirty years ago. And I did not try to coni- 
fort her. For what comfort is there for one who 
has committed a mistake? A sin may be repented, 
and forgiven, and forgotten. But a mistake lives 
for ever in its consequences, unforgotten by God, 
and unforgivable by man. Otherwise it would 
not be a mistake. 

So I could only caress my poor Margaret in 
silence, and presently, when she had wiped her 
tears, say, to give a fresh turn to her thoughts on 
this sorrowful subject, "And what did old Mr. 
Silvester say to the baby, Marget? '' 

" I believe that he was pleased to hear of him," 
she replied, " as much as it was in his nature to be 
pleased by anything. But, indeed, at first I was 
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afraid to come in his way with the child^ for his 
conduct to its mother had been nothing short of 
cruel." 

The first time that it seemed to pass the bounds 
of his usual surly behavior to her, was upon a Sat- 
urday evening, after John Pounce had returned 
from Ryeworth market, which he attended every 
week to sell produce from the farm, and fetch this 
and that which might be needed for our house- 
keeping. For the masters never went into the 
town if they could help it, and they were not fond 
of letting me go there either. 

Well, after supper John was, as usual, the 
first of us to leave the table. But, having reached 
the door, he now turned back, to say, " Janaway 
sends all his butter to Oxford now, for sixpence 
half-penny." 

And immediately, in the same breath, " Betty 
Castle's back." 

And either his first bit of news, or his second, 
fell like a thunderbolt into the midst of us. For I, 
who happened to be looking at my mistress at the 
moment, saw her turn as white as the table-cloth, 
while her eyes fastened in a flash upon Jethro. 
And he, for his part, stared back at her, as though 
he saw her drown before him, and couldn't stir a 
finger to save her. And the only one of us who 
was able to get out a word was the old master, who 
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jumped to his feet, shuffling up to John, as though 
something had affected his power of walking, while 
he exclaimed in a choldng voice, " Curse you, 
Pounce! How dare you tell that lie? " 

For answer John shook his head, blinking at 
him. 

" It's a Zte/ '^ roared the master. And the de- 
spair in his tone showed well enough that he knew 
that it wasn't. 

" It's no lie," John replied, seemingly un- 
moved. 

"Who told you then? And be damned to 
them! " 

" I seen her! " said John. 

" Did she say anything? " 

" Whist ! " broke in Jethro, with trembling 
lips. 

Mr. Silvester looked at him, and from him to 
my mistress. And the terror which was in her 
face seemed to drive him all at once beside himself, 
so that he shouted, in a frenzy of sudden savage 
exultation, " You white vixen! So the hunt is up, 
which shall run you down! Aye, you'll be run to 
your death yet, for me to see, and to know that 
Justice comes at length though she may tarry! " 

There Jethro laid hands on him, trying to force 
him into silence, which made the old man turn 
upon him. But when his nephew asked, " Have 
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you forgotten, then?" the other's jftW dropped*, 
and his hand went to his head, and he seemed 
of a sudden so old and so distracted that my 
heart couldn't but pity, even while it loathed 
him. 

" Forgotten ? " he repeated. " The honor of 
the Silvesters? Hal ha 1" 

His laugh was shrill and cheerless, and still 
lauirhing hideously, so that she shrank from the 
Bight, he turned oL more to my mistress. 

" Oh, go your ways, madam, and never fear 
me! You know that I would spend the last drop 
of my blood for you, though I might have yours— 
and only God and the devil know how thirsty I go 
for the want of it! What, though! Jethro and I 
will fight for you, to the death if need be. You 
may count on that! And — " through his teeth — 
" God forget you ! " 

But while my blood curdled to hear them, his 
wicked, wild words seemed to have no effect at all 
upon Mrs. Silvester, who was already occupied with 
a fear great enough to keep any other from reach- 
ing her senses. 

She stood between Jethro and John Pounce, 
her eyes, strained wide, turning from one to the 
other of them, as though dumbly beseeching some 
relief from the terror that was torturing her. And, 
as Jethro marked her, his face for one moment 
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softened, quivering painfully, before he pulled 
himself together. 

" Take your mistress away, Margaret," he 
said to me. ^' And you, John, stay for a moment." 

Then he, too, turned to Mrs. Silvester with a 
sort of subdued fierceness flashing from the forced 
calm of his manner^ like the glitter of a sword half 
drawn from its velvet sheath. But his fierceness 
was not like the fierceness of the old man. And I 
knew that the sword that leaped in its scabbard 
would be drawn in her defense. 

" My uncle is right," he said to her, " and no 
harm shall touch you while we live." 

Then I slipped my arm within hers, whisper- 
ing her to come, which she did, like a lamb. And 
when we were upstairs, 

" DonH speak to me, Peggy," she entreated, 
"but hold me fast, my de^rl " 

And indeed it was all that I could do for her, 
while a fear which I might neither explain to my- 
self nor banish lay upon me like a spell, beneath 
which my heart cowered cold and sick, and I was 
dumb. 

But I had not seen the last of that savage 
man's great hatred of her in the days before her 
child was bom. 

One night, close upon Christmas, it happened 
that Jethro had hurried from the pallor with John 
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Pounce, after supper, to give medicine to a sheep 
that was sick. And when my mistress rose she 
didn't slip away at once, quick, and thankful to 
be gone, as was her usual custom, but came instead 
slowly round the room to my master's chair, and 
stood before it. 

I, being surprised at this departure from her 
wont, glanced quickly up at her then, and was 
struck by a new expression which her face wore, 
and which it gripped my heart to behold. Yet 
it was no look of suffering nor of fear, which I sur- 
prised there, but rather the look which a child's 
face wears when he stands upon the threshold of 
a room which has hitherto been closed to him, and 
learns that he is to enter it at last, to see whatever 
lies therein. And while one half of him is eager 
to rush in, to gaze, and to handle, the other half 
hangs back, loth to leave the safety of the things 
which it knows. 

This thought flashed into my brain when I saw 
her pause before her father-in-law, with her eyes 
upon his face. But no answering look would he 
give her, though I perceived by the way he was 
scowling at the ground that he was well aware of 
her presence. 

Then, " Father! " she said, in a voice that bare- 
ly reached me at the other end of the room. 

He started, though, as if it had been cried in 
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his ear. And truly it startled myself to hear her 
call him by a name which she had not given him 
since I had been in the house. 

His look up at her — for it came then — ^was 
awful! I saw her blanch, meeting it, but still she 
persisted bravely. "Father! will you — will you 
not ? '' 

She could not finish. But she held out her 
hand to him. 

And I saw him strike the little hand aside! 
And I heard him curse her! And afterward, in 
a voice as low as her own, while his terrible eyes 
looked deep into hers, he said, 

"May you die! " 

I ran to her then, for I don't know what I ex- 
pected. That she would faint, perhaps. Those 
three words, spoken as though he meant theniy con- 
taining more terror than abuse or oaths. 

She, however, neither fainted nor wept. Nor 
did she break out in anger against him. But, 
"Amen! Amen!" she .murmured, as if she too 
meant what she said. And then she turned and 
left him. 



CHAPTEK XII 

MBS. Silvester's stobt 

Upstaibs that eyening she seemed much as 
usualy though perhaps a little more thoughtful. 
But later, having gone to rest, she called me to her 
bedside, and, " Peggy," she said, " shall I trust 
you? " 

" If you please, ma'am," I answered, too cool- 
ly as it seemed to me afterward, but afraid to 
speak warmly just then, because my heart was on 
fire. And my coolness seemed to satisfy her. 

" Sit down then, for I have much to say." 

So I took a chair and sat beside her, till pres- 
ently I f oimd myself kneeling on the floor instead, 
to hide my face among the bedclothes, because 
she must not see it. 

Kot that she heeded me, nor what I did, for 

by that time there seemed to be a force within her 

that urged her to speak in spite of me, in spite — 

poor trembling thing I — of herself. And neither of 

us might resist it, though I saw the fever rising in 

her, while my heart sank down and down lijce a 

stone. 

186 
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But this was presently. For at the beginning, 
though she had bidden me listen, it seemed that she 
found it too hard to speak. And in her effort to 
do so, her hands gripped and wrung the sheet, 
while her eyes stared into the dark comers of the 
room, so that I feared for her reason should such 
mental anguish be prolonged. 

But, even as it seemed that something in her 
being must crack from the strain upon it, to my 
inexpressible relief the wild light in her eyes was 
suddenly quenched in tears, and the griefs too long 
pent up within her breast, burst from it at last, 
in a storm of sobs. 

" Oh, Peggy, I thought that I knew all sorrow 
before this! But no anguish for herself which a 
woman may feel can equal the torture of her fear 
for another. And when that other is her child — I 

^^SSJy ^^SSy> I ^^^^ ^^' Clarissa! " 

"Nay!'' I said, trying to speak soothingly, 
though the tears were thick in my own eyes. 
" What can you fear for her? Is not your love 
waiting for her? And what is mine to speak of, 
beside that? But it is here, waiting for her too." 

Her hand sought mine. 

" It is because I know it — your love for her — 
that I tell you what you may do for her should 
the need arise, and I be — unable to do it. For if 
I am indeed soon to escape from this rough world's 
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bitterness — as, God forgive me I I most long to 
do — what rest can there be for my spirit if I leave 
one behind me more tender and feeble than my- 
self, to struggle alone beneath the burden of 
disgrace which is the only heritage I have to 
bestow? 

" What do you say? Are you trying to com- 
fort me, child? To comfort mef And is it to com- 
fort that I hear you murmur of justice? 

" Nay! do I not know what the world^s justice 
is, which will be meted to my babe? Which will 
spare her body, indeed, because it has done no 
wrong. That, you will recognize as justice! — 
while it stains her life with a shame from which 
it may never be purified because it is not her own, 
but was her mother's before her. 

^^ For of course the offspring of the criminal 
may not be treated like that of the innocent. 
Else, where is Justice? .... 

" What! comfort again, Peggy, you inveterate 
consoler? Will nothing cure you of it? Do you 
protest against that word, which you say, none 
dream of applying to me? 

" Then what of the old man downstairs, from 
whom you saw me part just now? Is it because I 
am guiltless before him that his look upon me was 
what you saw, or his speech what you heard? And 
one day, if I live, I know that all eyes that look 
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upon me wUl be like his eyes. Did you mark his 
eyes, Peggy? • . • . 

" I have known this a long while — since the 
hideous time of the mquiry into Ambrose's death, 
when I met the hard looks of strangers turned 
curiously upon me. They did not know it then. 
They would have told you how much they pitied 
me. I knew better when I knew that, for a shred 
of evidence, they were ready to tear me in pieces I '* 

Her hand, which I had taken into mine, was 
very cold and trembling. I implored her not to 
let such cruel fancies sway her. 

" Oh, girll " she cried then, passionately, 
^^ how shall I make you understand? It is cruel, 
if you understand already, ever so little, to force 
me to explain! Have you never heard — ru- 
mors ? '' 

I stopped her. It was, as she said, cruel to 
force her to explain, and my own voice shook as I 
said, " You are right. I have heard — a rumor. 
But there is nothing in it against you. Do not 
dream it I " 

Her face was ghastly, and I did not know her 
voice demanding, "Against whom, then?" 

" Oh! " I exclaimed, hastening, if I might, to 

undo the harm which I had too plainly done. " I 

don't know! No one knows. Against nobody! " 

She sank back again, panting. But she re- 
10 
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covered from the effect of my words more quickly 
than I should have deemed possible, seeing what 
that effect had been. The little smile with which 
she strove to meet my eye, would have wrung a 
harder heart. 

" You frightened me, Peggy I How you 
frightened mel Yet, if you speak truth, there was 
no need to be so frightened. And you do speak 
truth?" 

I begged her to believe me. 

" Well then, there we are, where we were. 
What was I saying? What did you say? That 
there is a rumor, but that it is against nobody? 
That will not be so for long. For rumor can not 
stay. It must always be moving, till somehow — 
God knows how — ^it reaches the truth — ^very near- 
ly — with just a hair's breadth between — the hair's 
breadth difference, that is all the difference. 

" And I have seen this rumor creeping toward 
me. And ever since my husband's death I have 
looked forward to the time when it must reach 
me — ^when they will say that / have murdered 
him — and then there will be an end of it — ^and 
of me. 

" That, I say, is what I have looked forward 
to. It is my desert and my desire, which for once 
are one. But then, think, Peggy! If I am not 
here? la my child to be delivered instead to their 
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tongues, to their — ^justice? What would her life 
be then} Doubtless they would say that they 
pitied her. God save her from such pity I 

"And because I pray to Him to save her from 
it I am going to tell you — the truth, so that when 
the hour shall arrive, when I am dead and Jethro 
is dead, and my child is without a friend, you may 
publish it, as I charge you, that at least she may 
not wander through her life, outcast and forlorn 
in a just and pitiful world 1 '^ 

What could I do then, dearie? It would have 
been worse than useless to tell her that her fore* 
bodings were without foundation. It was enough 
for her that she had them. And' nothing short of 
her will would have soothed her. So, knowing 
that she must be soothed, I bowed my head upon 
her hand, and promised her that I would do accord- 
ing to her desire. 

" But oh I " she sighed then, " it is harder to 
tell you than I thought. Harder to tell you, 
Peggy, than it would be to tell a stranger. Be- 
cause I love you, my dear, and I must shame my- 
self in your eyes. For you are not like the others, 
and you will not deem me innocent because my 
hand is free from blood, when my soul — ^my soul 
is scarlet! '* 

She shivered, and I might scarcely catch the 
meaning of the next few words* 
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*^ I am guilty, Peggy! Guilty of the sin which 
renders a man his brother's murderer, though he 
may never have lifted his hand against him. 
Guilty, too, of a cowardly refusal to bear my fate, 
which has plimged a noble soul into the abyss. 

" Nevertheless, I know enough of the world 
and of men's judgments to be aware that, though 
I stand thus confessed sinful, shame-stricken, a 
murderess in will, if not in deed, it is not because 
of this that my child will suffer. Men will forgive 
her, as long as her mother has not broken one of 
their laws. And this I swear that I have never 
done. If I were now to publish my testimony, 
no one could because of it lay so much as a finger 
upon me. 

" I know that Cornelius Silvester and John 
Pounce hold a different opinion. It has been my 
care that they should. And one day their opinion 
will be shared by others. 

" But however this may be, it would be enough 
evil for my babe were her grandfather, for my 
sake, to hate her as he has hated me, when I am 
no longer here to stand between his hatred and her 
helplessness. And although I know that, by this 
time, his wrath is stronger than any reason for it, 
SO that he could not forgive me, though I proved 
myself innocent, still my hope is that he may for- 
get to bear a grudge against her when my memory 
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is blotted out — as it can not be while he cries for 
vengeance against it for the blood of his son. 

" Now, then, listen. I believe that it is already 
known how Ambrose Silvester secretly wooed his 
bride, and, winning her, brought her to his home. 
That she was not a happy wife is known as well. 
I have prayed to forget the details of her misery. 
But the thing which I can not forget is the face 
of Jethro Silvester as he ^dtnessed it — how its 
usual melancholy indifference s^ave place first to 
astonishment, then to disgust, Tf terward to a pas- 
sion of pity and wrath which a jgod might feel — 
selfless, awful — more terrible to me than the suf- 
fering which provoked it, and which, for fear of it, 
I tried to conceal from him. 

" I acted badly, for it is hard imder torture to 
act content, and I had never been patient. But at 
least I did not flaunt my griefs to gain his pity. 
Bather, I shrank from it. To drive back tears 
which might have called it forth, I would lash my- 
self into fits of impotent, sharp-tongued fury, to 
end, when Jethro could not see, in the bitterest 
self-humiliation. 

" But after much of the squalid misery and 
shame of such futile strife, there came at last a 
day when I was altogether mad. For I had learned 
a thing which it was anguish to my pride to know. 
I told myself that I could not bear it. Fool that I 
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was! As if there were anything whicli a woman 
may not bear — which some other woman has not 
borne before herl And if love has gone, surely 
pride may go after it. 

" But at the time I thought little of all this. 
I had been taken by surprise, and could think of 
nothing but the outrage which had been done me, 
and the vengence which I desired. Yes, venge- 
ance—I cried for that weapon of fools, which 
wounds the hand that wields it! I, a woman, be- 
cause I endured pain, must fling my womanhood 
to the winds, and become a fury I Because I was 
hurt, I must hurt another. Knowing suffering, I 
could desire suffering for him. So, in an instant, 
falling to depths of conscious cruelty lower than 
his careless brutality. 

" As one who throws a sop to a yelping cur, he 
tried to stop my mouth. He sacrificed the partner 
of his guilt Ind at that a burning contempt of 
him and of myself urged me beyond all prudence 
and all reason. It was little that I could say, but 
my words had power to sting, and so he tried to 
stop them by force. 

" I welcomed his violence. Bodily pain might 
still the tearing agony within. If he killed me, 
how much better! I took a fierce joy in tempting 
him .... 

^^ Jethro dragged him from me. It steadied me 
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a little to witness the struggle between them. Am* 
brose was the stronger^ but he was in liquor, and 
he wasted half his strength. 

^^ Watching them, I became of a sudden filled 
with a panic terror of what I had done. I flew to 
Ambrose's father. But no help might come from 
him, for he and his son had been drinking together, 
until he had fallen into the lethargy from which 
I could not rouse him. 

" When I returned, Jethro was forcing Am- 
brose up the stair. He bade me go into the parlor, 
and shut the door. But I heard the battle of their 
feet — the only sound they made, neither having 
breath to spare for word or cry — as step by step 
they waged it, all along the passage overhead. 
Then a door banged, and the room where I was 
shook from the furious trampling, till, all at once, 
there was silence. 

" I held my breath, listening, half hoping, for 
it to be broken; for such stillness, following such 
tumult, was scarcely to be borne. At length, un- 
able to bear it longer, I ran to the door, which, 
even as I reached it, opened, and there I found 
myself face to face with Jethro. 

^^ His breath was coming fast, and his hand 
shook, when he stretched it out to bar my way. 

" * He is quiet,' he told me briefly. * I got 
him on to his bed, where sleep overtook him sud- 
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denly^ as it sometimes will. He is best left to him- 
self/ 

" He avoided looking at me, until my silence 
compelled his eyes. Then, as they met nmie, his 
face changed, and I began to tremble. 

" ' I must go from herel ' I said. 

" * You can not,' answered Jethro. 

" It was what Ambrose had already said, but it 
was spoken with a difference. For Jethro did not 
storm, nor threaten, nor taunt me with my help- 
lessness, which he stated merely as a sorrowful 
fact. The hopeless compassion in his tone broke 
me down. 

" I went back into the room, to cast myself, 
weeping at last, upon the settle by the hearth, 
where Jethro stood before me, steadying himself 
with a hand against the chimney. He who had not 
hesitated to meet the wrath of a man maddened by 
drink, shrank now before a woman's tears. 

*^ * Don't cryl ' he said at length awkwardly, 
like a boy. * He shall never hurt you again.' 

" * Do you think that I care if he does? ' I 
flashed back* at him. And then, because I was 
untamed still, and wicked, and felt that the world 
was all too small to hold myself and Ambrose, I 
cried, ^ Ofc, God, that one of us were dead! ' 

" And at that Jethro, turning pale, uttered one 
great sob, and left me. 
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*^ I passed the night there in the sitting-room, 
in a delirium of pain. I could not think, and I 
tried no longer to rebel: I only suffered. Two or 
three times I imagined that I heard a stealthy 
tread, a door open or shut, but I heeded nothing. 
For I had no fear, and no curiosity. The heavy 
snores of my father-in-law in the room beside me 
were like the regular sound-beats of some machine 
in hell for measuring the measureless torture of 
souls. 

^^ It is strange that what first brought me to 
myself should have been a feeling of physical dis- 
comfort. I was cold. The breaking dawn brought 
chill airs that made me shiver. I roused myself, 
and sat up. 

" The room looked weird and uncanny in the 
half-light, as a room for daytime living does be- 
fore it is day. In sudden, foolish fright at its un- 
familiar aspect, I fled from it, to the one where I 
had slept alone for the last few weeks. And there, 
once more, I sank into a stupor which was as far 
from sleep as from waking. 

" It was full day when I finally came to a con- 
sciousness of things outside myself, and knew 
that there was an unwonted stir through the 
house. 

" I can not tell you why fear should then have 
taken hold of me, like no fear that I had ever felt. 
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It taught me that Cornelius Silvester prestotly 
burst in to tell^ with straining eyes, and a tongue 
that clove to the roof of his mouth. 

'^ And, as he struggled to speak, he read my 
face, and saw that there was no need to relate what 
I knew. And I, recognising his further thought 
in his eyes, welcomed it with eagerness for Jethro's 
sake and my own. For ^ now,' I told myself, 
* Ambrose's father will kill me, or he will deliver 
me to the fate which I merit, and I shall suffer, 
and there will be an end of it.' 

" For the crime was mine. I claim it now as I 
claimed it then, though Jethro's hand struck the 
blow. For his was but the hand of Fate, while it 
was I who murdered my husband in the hour 
when I hated him, and cried to b^ delivered from 
the horror of a life which he shared. 

" I scarcely know what happened immediately 
after that, until I learned the end of my hope, nor 
how it was explained to me that a Silvester could 
not suffer public ignominy, and that the crime of 
Ambrose Silvester's wife, though it was against 
himself, must therefore be hid. And so his father 
must long in vain for revenge, until I have pitied 
the old man for the torture of that unsatisfied 
passion. 

"And Jethro? Does it seem strange to you 
that he has never spoken? 
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Tou should rather honor the single-hearted 
sincerity of the man that can not lie I Did you 
know him, you would laugh to scorn the idea of a 
meaner reason for his silence. For the conse- 
quences to himself of his own acts, however ter- 
rible, are not the things which Jethro Silvester 
fears. But recognizing the truth as I have told 
it to you, surely he knows that the guilt of his 
cousin's death does not lie at his door. 

" Yet he does not blame me. It would perhaps 
be easier for me if he did. And he has never al- 
lowed me to blame myself, silencing me whenever 
I have attempted to speak of the thing. It is done, 
he says, and he has neither condemnation nor jus- 
tification to offer me because of it, though his si^- 
lence is worse to bear than his uncle's savage de- 
nunciation of me — ^worse, I sometimes think, than 
my own soul's denunciation of itself. For it is al- 
ways there, voiceless, cold, like a corpse; a horror 
which binds us together, yet must hold us apart for 
evermore. 

" I have rebelled against it. In my reckless mo- 
ments I have tried to ignore it, flaunting before 
Jethro my indifference to it; by laughter and 
gibes trying to provoke a quarrel, because we can 
not be friends. No wonder that he regards me as 
without heart or conscience! Yet it is because 
both are bleeding that I do them further violence, 
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as a wounded animal bites and tears its own quiver- 
ing flesh. 

" But why should I trouble you with all this, 
when these are not the facts which will be required 
for my own justification before the world? You 
will perhaps already have guessed the rest of them. 
How the Silvesters, aided by their old servant, to 
avert suspicion fired the bed where Ambrose lay, 
and how the verdict at the inquest proved the suc- 
cess of their scheme. The punishment which lay 
in the performance of such an act need not con 
cem you. 

" So all were deceived — save one. For that 
wretched one who had been driven from the door 
upon the previous day, returning in the morning, 
*for her things,' as she said — God knows with 
what other intention or hope! — came in time to 
make the discovery which placed a hideous power 
in her hands. Yet none who heard her describe 
to the coroner's jury what she had seen of the ruin 
and confusion wrought by fire and water— the life- 
less form carried too late from Ambrose's blazing 
bed, the old man, bereft of his son, laboring to 
save his home — guessed that her speech had been 
bought and paid for, word by word, or that it was 
not at the extinguishing of the flames that her 
masters had been at work when she had returned 
to the farm. 
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'^ Hence arose the fear which has haunted each 
of us since, and which you saw smite us upon that 
evening when John Pounce announced that he had 
seen Betty Castle in Ryeworth Street. For her 
absence had been part of the bargain with her, 
and she had sworn to live and die away from here. 
But, after the first shock of the news, Jethro reas- 
sured us, saying that surely she will not speak now, 
to gain nothing by it, nor own to a former perjury, 
for which the law has its punishment. 

" And now, Peggy, I think that you know all 
the facts which should clear the memory of Claris- 
sa's mother from a charge of crime, if such be ever 
brought against it. Neither do I own to complicity 
in any act that was done afterward to deceive jus- 
tice. And, when questioned, I did not lie. 

" What was it to my questioners if I did not tell 
all the truth, but let some circumstances escape met 
If I said nothing of how Ambrose's father would 
have dragged me to the room where Jethro, to 
prevent my entrance, flung himself before the 
door? Or how I, rather than be a cause of quarrel 
between those two, escaped them both, and ran in 
of my own accord ? 

" Thank God, I remember now little of what I 
must have seen! Perhaps horror had dulled my 
senses, that they might not receive an impression 
which would be a more abiding horror to my recol- 
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lection. iN'ature often shows such rough tender- 
ness to her hurt children. 

'^ Yet one small detail rem^s with me, of 
which I have spoken to none. As I stood there, 
gasping, choked, my hand involuntarily clutching 
at the bosom of my gown, something snapped, and 
the locket-portrait of my husband, which I wore 
upon a gold chain upon my neck, fell to the ground. 
Once, to the lover who had hung it there, I had 
vowed never to remove it, and had kept my vow 
through days when its light weight upon my heart 
had become well-nigh intolerable, as it brought to 
my remembrance all that I had once believed in 
and hoped for. ^N'ow, and through no conscious 
act of my own, I was free from its presence. Can 
you believe that, callously, cruelly absorbed in my- 
self, that was what I was thinking of when Cor- 
nelius Silvester, with his farm-servant at his heels, 
broke into the room after me, and I, suddenly 
aware of what horror the place contained, turned 
and fled from it? 

" This, then, is all. And I could not add more 
if I would. For I am spent, and my hope is high 
that my time in the place where I have suflFered is 
drawing to an end. May God have mercy on my 
baby there, and be very good to all wha are good 
to her. Amen.'* 



CHAPTER Xni 

HOW A MAN WAS BOBN UTTO THE WORLD 

Though the sound of Mrs. Silvester's voice had 
long ceased, I did not look up. My face was buried 
in the bedclothes. Every word uttered by my mis- 
tress had been burned into my memory, so that, 
•after so many years, I believe that I have repeated 
them to you almost as she spoke them. And yet I 
could give her no sign that I had heard one of 
them. 

" Peggy 1 ^' she called presently, and her voice 
was startled. But I might not lift my head. 

" Peggy! nay, but you shall! '' 

She pulled back the clothes and tried to raise 
my face, and when I felt how weak her fingers 
were I could no longer resist their touch. But 
one glance at me was enough to make her fling 
away from me across the bed, weeping and wail-^ 
ing. 

" What have I done? Alas! Peggy! I trust- 
ed you and thought that you would understand. 
But you are — just the same as the rest. Oh, God, 

if Jethro knew what I have done! If he ever 

1^ 
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knows it, though I be dead, his scorn will reach 
me where I am ! Couldn't I trust him f " 

She turned herself to me once more, her burn- 
ing eyes on a level with mine, where I knelt. 

" Peggy — are you listening, girl? Then, mark 
me well. Never, never, while Jethro lives, not for 
my sake, nor Clarissa's, nor for any reason, may 
you violate the silence which, while Jethro 
breathes, it is for him alone to break. That is his 
right. Promise me that you will not — ^and quickly^ 
Peggy — lest I die cursing you and myself I '* 

So terrified was I by her violence, that I reck- 
lessly gave my word, as I would have given my 
soul just then, to soothe her. An oath was at 
the moment a light thing in comparison with the 
necessity of quieting her trouble, and, besides, 
the keeping of it lay away in the future, with the 
rest of the dark shadows which were gathering 
there. 

Nor was it in vain that I thus boimd my con- 
science, for almost immediately her excitement 
died away, and she heaved a great sigh, as though 
she were eased of a burden long borne. 

Then she held me by the ears, while she prayed 
very solemnly that God would bless her Peg-top. 
And so accustomed was I grown to her ways, that 
I did not regard this as more odd and out of place 
than I should have done if she had laid her hands 
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upon my head and called me by my christened 
name. 

Next day, toward evening, the child that 
should have been Clarissa was bom, but never had 
I seen Mr. Silvester and his nephew quarrel so 
fiercely as they did over the question of calling a 
doctor to the farm. 

Jethro got his way in the end, for he saddled 
the white mare and rode down to Kyeworth him- 
self to fetch one, while his uncle, in a mad rage, 
halloed after him along the road, and even picked 
up stones to throw at him, one of which hit the 
mare upon the flank, and sent her plunging down 
the steep of the hill in a way which made me fear 
for Jethro's neck. But he reached the bottom 
without mishap, and presently came riding back, 
with the doctor, mounted on his stout little cob, 
at his side. 

He had previously made me give him my word 

that there should be no gossiping, nor questioning, 

or at any rate no answering of questions, and that 

if Mrs. Silvester should attempt to make any sort 

of confession — ^there, stopping short, he hastily 

changed the word to statement — ^to the doctor, I 

would not allow it. And I scarce know how I 

answered him, with her words still sounding in my 

ears, and their meaning gnawing at my heart I But 

he had to be satisfied. 
11 
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And all went well. And Mrs. Silvester was 
safe, and the infant healthy and strong. While, 
as for the doctor, he went and came while he was 
needed at the farm, without asking any inconve- 
nient question, or taking notice by speech of any- 
thing there that lay beyond his province — though 
I fancied that he threw more than one curious 
glance around the place which had become of a 
certain notoriety in the neighborhood — for he 
had learned, like most hard-working people, that 
to mind his own business is as much as a man can 
hope to do in a day, while days are as short as 
they are now. 

I was thankful, however, when he had come and 
gone for the last time, without having had an en- 
counter with the master, who kept himself out of 
the way during his visits, as if owning himself 
beaten, and unwilling to look upon the evidence of 
his own defeat. 

As for Jethro, hanging about with a hundred 
questions in his eyes which his lips couldn't utter 
— ah, but it's the dumb creatures which suffer I — 
I had to turn my own eyes from him quick, lest 
pity for him should creep through them into my 
heart. As if pity were a sin, or could ever harm 
the heart which harbors it! 

The first time that Mrs. Silvester was able to 
come downstairs and take her place again among 
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UB, a stranger seeing the family would have guessed 
that some calamity had overtaken itl For there 
was her father-in-law with no word of greeting for 
her, but with a blacker brow than ever. And John 
Pounce, like as if he was sitting on pins. And 
Jethro, with eyes quick and shining indeed, but 
the rest of him turned as it were into stone. 

So the poor young thing herself, who on enter- 
ing had shown a little more color than usual, grew 
gradually paler and more forlorn, while she sat 
silent amid the silence of the others. 

Weill they were strange, unlikely folk, though 
I say it, and to you. And the baptizing of the child 
was of a piece with the rest. 

For Mr. Silvester must do this in the broken 
font which stood Avithin the door of the ruined 
church. And he had got hold of an old prayer- 
book from somewhere, and was more careful than 
I should have expected to read the good words from 
it correctly, so that, though the whole proceed- 
ing made me uncomfortable — for why shouldn't 
the poor babe have had benefit of clergy, like 
another? — ^I am bound to declare that I donH sus- 
pect him of intending any irreverence. 

It was before Mrs. Silvester was about, and 
I, standing godmother, for want of a better, had 
asked her, as I thought only right, what name she 
would choose? To which she had replied that 
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Noel would fit the time of year, and that the boy 
might have a name with a glad sound in it, if there 
was to be nothing else glad about hinu 

But when, in answer to Mr. Silvester's com- 
mand to name the child, I pronounced " Noel," as 
clearly as I could, what should he do, sprinkling 
the water, but say in that voice of his which always 
set up a throb in my heart, like the voice of a drum, 
and which sounded more strange and hollow than 
ever there, in the lone, empty church, "ilmirosc, 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

And there it was done! And I had to tell his 
mother. 

She answered never a word. But it was only 
from necessity that I ever thereafter heard her 
call her son by his name. 



CHAPTER XIV 



"where it happened" 



The life that we lived for a while after that 
was so strange (remarked Margaret musingly) 
that I often asked myself whether I were now 
asleep and dreaming, or whether what had gone 
just before had not been imagined in a dream. 
Not that there was anything to astonish in our pres- 
ent every-day doings, which were quiet and com- 
monplace enough. But it was their very quietness 
which had grown into a wonder. For how should 
faces remain unchanged, and hands continue to be 
busied about trivial occupations, where hearts 
held a secret such as that with which mine at least 
was bursting? 

Such thoughts, however, I felt must be kept 

to myself. For my mistress never spoke again of 

that which she had uttered upon the night before 

little Ambrose's birth, so that- 1 might not guess 

if- she regretted the revelation then made to me 

under stress, or if she had wholly forgotten it. 

And so it raised, rather than demolished,- a barrier 

159 
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between us, which I dared not approach by so 
much as a look. 

Stilly as the days wore on^ I became conscious 
of many undercurrents in the calm waters upon 
which I seemed to myself to be borne helplessly 
along. For Mr. Silvester's hatred of his daughter- 
in-law surely increased, as well as her weariness of 
body and of mind and the lessening of her laughter. 
And there was besides some strange dumb conflict 
with himself whereby Jethro was torn, and which 
I fancied that Mrs. Silvester was watching like- 
wise, at first with eagerness, which afterward 
turned to a bitterness that would be expressed in 
a sneer, wounding herself worst as she uttered it. 
But the effect of such strife upon Jethro was most 
pitiful and to be wondered at, for he looked often- 
est at that time like a man who, in the hour of a 
victory, has gotten his death-blow. 

But for me, the horror which had once op- 
pressed the long hours dwindled by degrees, before 
their manifold and pressing duties, into a thing so 
vague and far that I was able sometimes even to 
forget it. And then I was more content than I 
had been at any time since the infant days when I 
had made believe to nurse baby-brother. For now 
I had little Ambrose to nurse and to love, and 
he, growing amazingly and taking notice early, 
learned to know aind to love me bacik again, till he 
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would laugh, and crow as soon as he caught sight 
of me, in that small, merry voice of his that seemed 
to set care at defiance. 

But when he began to cut his teeth he fell ill 
more than once over it, so that I was racked by 
the poor mite's pain as well as by the necessity, as 
I believed, of not disturbing his mother with it. 
If I had but known that suffering is often the best 
cure for suffering! If I had kept my place, to let 
her find hers! 

Instead of which, in my ignorance and inex- 
perience, I only tried to keep her in her painful 
ease, and to guard her from anything that might 
break it. And I succeeded too well! 

To do this, however, I needed a room f ot the 
baby more out of hearing of his mother's than was 
my own little chamber next to hers, which was, be- 
sides, I thought, little suited to be the nursery of 
the Silvesters' heir. For I had as magnificent ideas 
about this poor, tumble-down family, which, after 
all, I neither respected nor loved, save in the per- 
sons of my mistress and her child, as has any old 
retainer about the noble house which he is proud 
to serve. 

Therefore, knowing that there were rooms up- 
stairs unoccupied, one fine morning I started to go 
through the house, with baby on my arm, to seek 
and find, if I might, the one that should be fittest 
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for him. For I thought it wiser, upon several ac- 
counts, to make my arrangements first and to ask 
leave of my masters afterward. 

There were, at the end of the passage that was 
farthest from Mrs. Silvester's rooms, two doors, 
behind which I hoped to be able to find what I 
wanted. But the first, when I opened it, led me 
into a place that could scarcely be called a room 
at all, so narrow was it and so dark — ^more like a 
length of the passage itself cut off and lit by a tiny 
window at the end. It was full of all manner of 
old lumber too, and I saw at a glance that it 
wouldn't be worth clearing out. And the second 
door, when I tried it, was locked. 

I was considering whether I dared go to Mr. 
Silvester for the key, with an explanation of why 
I wanted it, when it came into my head that pos- 
sibly I might find another in the house to fit the 
lock, which seemed a common one. For if this 
room were no better than the first, I need not trou- 
ble my master at all, and it was a thing I always 
shrank from doing, seeing how it put him out, 
though I am afraid that he never gave me credit 
for so much forbearance. 

Sure enough, when tried, my own key fitted the 
lock, and I entered with baby, shutting the door 
carefully behind us lest any one should pass while 
we wef^ within. 
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And then, haying time to look round me, I 
saw a strange sight, and the memory of what I had 
heard made it a dreadful one as well. For all the 
chamber, which had been furnished as a bed-room, 
was blackened by fire, and a smell of smoke and 
burning hung about it yet. What remained of the 
bed was such a wreck as to be scarce recognizable, 
and the wall at the back of it was scorched and the 
ceiling above, so that no plaster remained on either. 
The floor too was here burned away, so that the 
joists appeared below, and one had to be careful 
of one's feet, lest they should crush through the 
charred boards. Marking which, I wondered that 
Mr. Silvester should care to let the place continue 
in such a dangerous state, and not be afraid rather 
of the whole floor giving way some night, and fall- 
ing down upon him as he lay in his bed under it. 

But what at the time struck me as most extraor- 
dinary was that, while the damage was so great, 
it was not even greater. For, although one side 
of the room was a ruin, the fire seemed scarcely to 
have touched the other. The window was whole, 
though all the panes had been cracked by the heat, 
and the washing-table and bureau standing beside 
it had escaped with blistered varnish. There was 
even a bit of carpet there which still showed a pat- 
tern of roses, while, as I have said, beside the bed 
the boards themselves had been burned through. 
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Well, I had very soon seen enough to show 
me that here could be no nursery for little Am* 
brose, and glad I was that I had said nothing to 
anybody about it before entering the doomed cham- 
ber. For now nothing need ever be said, and my 
only remaining desire was to escape from it as 
quickly as possible, and forget it as soon as I nught. 

These were my thoughts, crossing from the 
window to the door on my way out, when, as I 
gingerly skirted by the bed, the child, who had been 
fidgety and was marvelously strong and determined 
for his age, gave an unexpected plunge almost out 
of my arms, so that I caught him back in sudden 
fear of letting him go. 

And, at the moment, it seemed to me that the 
thing I did do was as bad. For, in clutching at him, 
I dropped the key, which I had been afraid to leave 
in the lock lest it should attract the attention of 
any passer-by outside, and so had carried carelessly 
hung upon my finger. And, as ill luck would have 
it, it fell where the flooring had been most de- 
stroyed, through a hole in the boards, somewhere 
down among the rubbish lodged upon the beams 
beneath. 

For a moment I was stupefied, and could only 
stare after it, where I thought that it had disap- 
peared. But soon, knowing that at all costs I 
must recover it, I shobk my wits together, and prfe- 
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pared to do my best. And first I laid the baby in 
the comer by the window, where he would be safe, 
and I hoped that he would be quiet. And then, 
kneeling as close as I dared to the hole in the 
flooring, I made a long arm, and began to grope 
there. 

Of course I was black to my shoulder at once, 
and, clutching desperately with my fingers where 
I could not see, I brought up handfuls of dirt, 
charred wood, ashes and dust, but never the thing 
that I sought. 

So, half distracted, I tried then in other holes, 
where it might have dropped. For, occupied with 
baby, I hadnH exactly marked the spot. But there 
my success was no better. 

And now, to add to my worry, the boy, angry 
at being left by himself upon the hard floor, started 
to kick and cry in a way which promised soon to 
disclose our whereabouts to as many as had ears 
to hear him. * 

So I must rise to go to him, but first made a 
]ast, hopeless sweep with my hand through the 
horrid stuff which it made me shiver to touch. 
And there, my fingers closing upon something hard 
and cool, I snatched it up instinctively, and scarce 
knowing why. For, alas! I knew that it was not 
the key. 

What it was I never took the trouble to find 
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out before I hurried back to the child, whom I en- 
deavored to soothe by all the arts in my power, 
which generally availed. 

This time, however, little Ambrose was not to 
be pacified. For his feelings had been hurt by my 
neglect, which he proved by kicking and roaring, 
until I told myself in despair that carry him 
away I must; if I had to leave the room unlocked 
behmd me. 

But this was surely a day of misfortunes 1 For 
I had not reached the door before it opened, and 
it was Jethro who stood with the handle in his 
hand, looking at me. 

Now this seemed at the time, for some reason 
which could scarce be explained even to myself, 
absolutely the most terrible thing that could have 
happened to me. And I started back from him in 
a way which, I have since thought, must have made 
me appear in his eyes more guilty than I was, 
though it was little about any guilt of mine that I 
was thinking. 

If he had spoken I might have plucked up 
courage to reply. If he had accused me I should 
certainly have defended myself. But how was I 
to defend myself against a look? 

So I stood before him until my knees failed 
under me, and I did what Fve scorned myself for 
whenever IVe thought of it since. For I was so 
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frightened and flustered^ and had received so 
many shocks at once, that I just dropped my face to 
the baby in my arms, and burst out sobbing and 
crying and to rival himl 

That caused Jethro to speak. ^^Hush!" he 
said. And, in spite of everything, his word had 
such force with me still, that I did hush when I 
heard it. 

Then, though with an effort, as though his 
tongue found such speech too hard, he questioned 
me as to the reason for my being where he had sur- 
prised me. And this was a relief, for soon I had 
told him all. 

" And that's all about it," I ended desperately, 
" whether you can believe it or not! " 

His brow had cleared wonderfully as I spoke, 
but his tone was not very reassuring when he 
said: ^* Why shouldn't I believe it? According to 
your own telling, you have been officious and in- 
discreet. You would have done better to have con- 
fined yourself to the duties which had been given 
you to do." 

" Yes, sir! " I answered. And I declare that 
I felt as humbly as I spoke. Only it would come 
into my head that perhaps it was well for little 
Ambrose that I had been able to do for him some- 
thing over and above the duties which had been 
pointed out to me! 
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Jethro cast a glance round the room^ and then 
a sharpish one at me. 

" I daresay that you have heard of the accident 
through which my unfortunate cousin lost his 
life? ''he asked. 

And I replied, " Yes, sir,'' again, hangjng my 
head to hide that which I thought he must read 
in my eyes. 

" This is where it happened," he told me, which 
there was little need for him to do. 

I nodded then, for I could not speak. 

" About the room for Aim," Jethro went on, 
regarding baby, who was stiU screaming. « It 
wasn't such a bad idea of yours, if you had but 
mentioned it to me at first. We will make him a 
nursery in my room, which is a good one, and far 
enough from Mrs. Silvester's." 

" And you, sir? " I tried to ask. But I believe 
that no sound left my lips. And I had to struggle 
against the conviction possessing me, that, if we 
continued thus to discuss commonplace affairs 
amid these surroundings, I must break off from 
them, to scream. 

" Get away with him now," continued Jethro; 
" and presently, when John and I have had time 
to work it, you may settle him into his new quar- 
ters. You say that you have lost the key which 
let you in," he added, " so I must fetch the one 
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which belongs to the room, and — ^you need never 
try another." 

** Indeed I won't! " I cried, so earnestly that 
he must have trusted my intention. 

But his words had put me in mind of something 
else, an^ involuntarily I glanced at that which I 
had f oimd beneath the flooring during my search 
for the key, and which I now perceived to be an 
open locket, containing the portrait of a handsome 
young man, whose complexion of milk and roses 
may have been the painter's fancy, for it agreed 
very ill with the color of his bold black eyes and 
raven curls. Turning it round, I read upon the 
back of the locket the initials A. and S., worked in 
tiniest pearls upon the gold. 

" What's that? " asked Jethro quickly. 

I handed it to him in silence, afraid to speak, 
and his face changed as he received it. ^^ Not 
here? " he asked, his voice sounding hollow. 

For some reason, I dared not utter the word 
which should contradict him, and so I nodded my 
head. 

He hid the thing away hastily in his pocket, 
and made an effort to recover himself, speaking 
lightly, though he had to moisten his lips at every 
few words, and horror was looking at me through 
his eyes. 

" Of course 1 For it belonged to poor Ambrose. 
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He had it, and it must have dropped when — only 
to be expected, wasn't it? '^ 

Once more I bent my head, while the presence 
of Jethro and the sound of his voice were swiftly 
growing insupportable to me. My nervous desire 
to escape from them had chased every other 
thought, and all capability of reasoning, out of 
my brain, when I made as though I would pass 
him. 

" One moment! " he said, placing himself in 
front of me. 

I made myself look at him, and wondered then 
if my face were as ghastly as his own. 

" No need," he went on, " to mention this to 
Mrs. Silvester — or indeed to any one. For her it 
would but awake painful memories." 

" Yes," I answered. If only he would not 
speak! But he had not done yet, though his face 
was set, as if to painful effort, and his eyes 
couldn't meet mine. 

" Not that it would signify if you did I You 
understand that? But — ^why reopen old wounds? " 

"I will not speak of it, sir," I replied, as 
steadily as I could, and went away from him with 
a load upon my spirit like the one which had fallen 
there upon the day when he had given me a false 
reason against Mrs. Silvester's going to church. 

For, whatever Jethro Silvester was, and little 
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as I liked, or had reason to like him, it hurt me to 
see a proud nature humbled through an unworthy 
fear. And I knew that to tread in crooked ways 
must cause the feet of such an one to bleed. 

But it was not long before a fresh trouble, 
which still had Jethro for its center, drove every 
other thought about him out of my mind. 
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CHAPTEK XV 

HOW JETHEO WAS ANGRY, AND MABGABET WAS BT7MB, 
AND MRS. SILVESTER SPOKE, AND LITTLE AMBROSE 
CRIED UPSTAIRS 

I CAN see, now that those days He together 
behind me (said Margaret, in explanation of her 
last words), that Jethro had never been well 
since I came to the farm, though for how long he 
was ailing before that, I can't tell you. But at the 
time I was slow to recognize it, for his habits were 
not those of a sick man, nor of one who had to con- 
sider his health in any way. He had had a cough, 
indeed, through the winter, which used to trouble 
me at first, but he always refused my offers of hot 
drinks, or conserves to soothe it, in a manner which 
soon made it clear that such attentions were little 
to his taste. He would go out in every weather 
too, working as long and as hard as tough old John 
Pounce himself. And the others, accustomed, I 
suppose, to the sound of his cough, took so little 
heed of it that I soon grew heedless too, and forgot 
to think about it, even when spring had come, and 

he was no better. 
173 
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But upon the afternoon of the day when I had 
seen the biurnt room, as I was taking in clothes 
from the lines in the drying-ground, John Pounce 
came, in the way which he thought was running, 
his fJet apart, and his knees knocLg one another, 
while his arms worked like two flails, so that if he'd 
only been running on his hands there'd have been a 
chance for him to get along. And as soon as I saw 
him I thought of little Ambrose, whom I'd left fast 
asleep in the house, and I guessed that Patch, who 
was as clumsy as his master, had upset the cradle, 
and that John had never thought to pull the child 
out from under it before he should smother! 

So I set out running, on my part, to meet him, 
shouting as I neared him, " What is it, John? 
Speak up, for your life, now, if you never speak 
again! " 

"Master Jethro!" cried John, with his eyes 
staring out of his head, " quick! he bleeds! " 

It was too much to expect that he could tell 
me more of his meaning, or where Jethro was to 
be found. But he pointed up to the roof, where, 
of course, he couldn't be; and so, reaching the 
house, I flew upstairs as fast as I could, but — God 
forgive me — with my heart Uke a feather because 
it wasn't little Ambrose. 

It was a pitiful thing I came upon, neverthe- 
less, in the dark passage-room which I had reject- 
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ed for baby, and which, it seemed, Jethro had been 
employed in clearing out, with John's help, for 
himself, in order that his own might go to his little 
cousin. 

And he must have strained himseH by lifting 
something that was too heavy for his strength, 
which had brought on a bleeding from the lungs. 
For there he lay now, in the midst of dirt and con- 
fusion, where he had fallen in a dead faint across 
the bed, which wasn't even made. And a bright 
stain of red blood out of his mouth was soaking 
into the mattress beneath him. 

The tears rushed into my eyes to see him lying 
there, so big, and yet so helpless, but there was 
no time for crying over him. I can't tell you now 
what I did, nor why I did it, knowing nothing at all 
about this sort of sickness; but after a little he 
seemed to be reviving, and I could turn from him 
to John Pounce, who was watching from the door- 
way, and whisper him to ride the mare as quick as 
he could, to fetch the doctor. 

But, if you believe me, the fellow refused to 
budge till he should have Jethro's own order to 
do so! 

Perhaps I shouldn't have been as angry as I 
was with him, for, after all, his pig-headedness 
came from a sort of faithfulness which made him 
hesitate to go against what might be his master's 
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will. But there are different ways of being f aith- 
iuly and I wasn't in the humor to admire John's 
way just then. 

I'm afraid that, in my eagerness to convince 
him, I even forgot myself so far as to attempt to 
do so with my hands. But I might as well have 
hoped to shake or beat my own wooden clothes- 
horse into the white mare's canter, as by any such 
means to hustle John into a course which it wasn't 
his nature to follow. And so, from very shame, 
I left off almost as soon as I had begun. 

And then a little voice, speaking from behind 
Mr. Pounce, moved him quicker than I could do, 
with all my strength of arm or of tongue. " Peg- 
gy !'' it said, half -curious, half -afraid, "what is 
Sppeninghere?" 

At that John, who a moment before had seemed 
rooted in the doorway, made a plunge into the 
room, which nearly knocked me over, and stood 
himself at the foot of Jethro's bed, facing round 
with a desperate air, as if it was in his mind to pro- 
tect his master against a danger from which, how- 
ever, he would himself greatly have preferred to 
flee. 

I told my mistress shortly what the matter was, 
with something of my opinion upon it, which I 
could not keep to myself. But I was fair moidered 
while I spoke, wondering whether I dared leave 
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the lad to those who knew even less than I did 
what to do with him, and myself ride down to Rye- 
worth, without any notion how to manage a horse, 
supposing I happened by good luck to find myself 
upon the back of one — wondering also where the 
old master was, and whether the trouble would 
grow, or be less if I appealed to him. For one 
never can tell what may happen by the mixing of 
a man of his temper in any affair. 

As I've said, all these thoughts being in a 
hurly-burly together within my brain, it wasn't to 
be expected that my explanation would be very 
clear, and I wasn't surprised when Mrs. Silvester, 
as if she was tired of listening to it, quietly slipped 
away from the doorway, and disappeared without 
a word. For, somehow, when there was hard do- 
ing or thinking to be got through, I looked for no 
more help from her than might have been given 
in the same case by her infant. Then, not knowing 
what else to do, and cheered by the return of his 
consciousness, and a little of the color to his cheek, 
I went on ministering, as I was able, to Jethro. 
And Time stood still, as he does when, out of joy, 
or sorrow, or fear, one is able to forget him, so 
that it seemed no more than a few minutes before 
I was surprised by the Eyeworth doctor himself 
coming in, and bending over Jethro, to look at hira. 

It would be tedious for you to hear of the days 
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through which we fought that illness. And Jethro 
himself fought harder than any of us, and, being 
determined to conquer, seemed for a while to have 
done so. For he was up and about, and even in the 
fields again, before the doctor could be brought to 
say that it was safe for him to leave his bed. 

" You^re a maniac! " he exclaimed angrily, one 
day, when he had come unexpectedly, just in time 
to catch him facing the east wind to carry food to 
the ewes, for it was a late season in the pastures. 
" You ought to be tied! '^ 

Jethro laughed, looking down at him, and in- 
vited the old gentleman to tie him. Whereat the 
other pouted, like a crossed child, in a way he had 
which was funny to see in a man of his rusty age. 

" Anyhow, there's no use of my coming here 
just to see my orders set at nought, and dis- 
obeyed ! " he grumbled on. " And Pm not going 
to waste my time doing it. So, at your next break- 
down — which, judging by the rate at which you're 
going, isn't, let me tell you, so very far off — Mrs. 
Silvester may, if she isn't tired of the expedition, 
come and fetch me again. And you needn't fear 
my troubling you before!" 

As he mentioned her, he looked from the door, 
where he was standing beside Jethro — I being at 
work in the kitchen behind them — ^into the sun- 
shine outside, where my mistress was to be seen. 
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bending over one of the beds in her little flower 
garden^ where she worked by fits and starts, as the 
mood was on her. 

" Mrs. Silvester! '^ cried Jethro. And then it 
came into my mind that, up to this moment, I had 
not learned how word had first reached the doctor 
of his being needed at the farm on the day of Jeth- 
ro's attack. 

" Naturally you did not know," he replied to 
the young man's exclamation. " But it was Mrs. 
Silvester indeed who brought me when you had 
been taken ill. I was out, but luckily not very far 
away, when I met her galloping down Ryeworth 
Street on that white mare of yours, looking like 
something from another world, and all the folk 
gaping after her as if she had been Queen Mab 
herself! " 

Jethro uttered something beneath his breath, 
and the doctor glanced curiously at him. 

" Somebody must have called me," he said. 
" And " 

" Of course ! " stammered Jethro. Yet he 
turned, and gave me a look which scorched and 
shriveled me like fire. 

The doctor marked it, and added good-na- 
turedly: 

" And this good girl had quite enough to do at 
the moment, without scouring the country a-horse- 
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back. Indeed, it was well for you that she stayed 
at homel " 

" No doubt I " agreed Jethro. But something 
in his tone caused me to shiver, and this, after the 
hot fit which had just been on me, made me wonder 
if I had not taken a fever. 

The doctor, however, seemed to notice nothing, 
as he scrambled upon the block, by which his horse, 
accustomed to waiting, was standing like a monu- 
ment. 

" Well," he said to Jethro, " then Til wish you 
good-by. And better luck than you deserve ! " 

And at that the horse, shaking his stump of 
a tail, walked slowly and sedately out of the gate, 
where Mrs. Silvester, who had run to open it, 
stood ready to smile her farewells. 

Jethro turned back into the kitchen. 

" So," he began to me, " you allowed Mrs. 
Silvester to ride alone to Eyeworth? " 

I replied nothing, knowing nothing that it 
would benefit me to say. For to explain that this 
was the first that I had heard of Mrs. Silvester's 
ride would have been only to confess my neglect 
of the duty laid on me by Jethro himself, upon my 
first arrival at the farm, when he had warned me 
that I should be expected to know at every instant 
where my mistress was, and what she was doing. 
And that it was in order to attend to his own needs 
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that I had thus disobeyed his commands would 
be, I felt sure, no excuse for me in Jethro's eyes. 

Indeed, as I thought of it, it even ceased to be 
one in my own, so that I might not comfort myself 
with the idea that he was unjust. And I went so 
far as to consider that maybe John Pounce had 
been in the right, after all, when he had refused 
so obstinately to act without orders. 

But, luckily for me, this was not the light in 
which everybody could regard the affair; and 
when Mrs. Silvester at this moment came in from 
the garden, it didn't take long for her quick eyes 
to discover that something had gone wrong. 

" Why, Jethro," she cried then, " what have 
you been saying to Peggy, to make her look like 
a cat that's been caught at the cream? " 

Truth to tell, it was very little that Jethro had 
had time to say, but at the reproach in her tone 
the color flew into his face. 

Mrs. Silvester next began calmly to wash her 
hands, which were all muddied with garden dirt, in 
the basin at the sink where I was employed rinsing 
her fine muslin collars and handkerchief s— and this 
put me about worse than ever — ^while she con- 
tinued to address Jethro over her shoulder. 

" I may tell you at once, being ignorant of all 
the facts of the case, that Peggy is in the right. 
She always is, which is quite the worst of Peggy! 
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So it will save time and words for you immediately 
to acknowledge your error, without troubling her 
to prove it. I find it the best way myself, and the 
shortest in the end, and that it inclines Peggy to 
mercy." 

I couldn't even beg her to stop her nonsense — 
which grated on me at the moment — lest I should 
break down when I tried to speak. So, finding 
herself unanswered by either of us, she first looked 
at me more attentively, before she turned again 
upon her cousin with quite another air, and with 
tears of anger in her voice. 

" Have you no heart at all, Jethro? Have you 
no gratitude, nor sense of decency even? If Peggy 
had committed every crime in the calendar, you 
at least should — not forgive her — don't dare to 
think that I am asking your forgiveness for her! 
But bless her for it, and say that she did well, and 
believe that, and — and stick to it! " 

I don't know which of us was more astonished 
by this outburst — Jethro or myself — ^nor whom it 
put more out of countenance. But then she at- 
tacked me almost as violently as she had done him. 

" Do you think that I am ignorant of what you 
have been doing, because I said nothing, and let 
you do it? Do you think that I haven't seen you 
spending your life to save his? You have allowed 
yourself no ease. You — child! — have done the 
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work of three women^ and would have done it till 
you dropped. Ah, you may hide your eyes — ^the 
tell-tales I For nights you had no sleep, and even 
now there is no night in which you do not wake 
every hour " 

" Oh, hush! " I gasped. But it was Jethro^s 
voice which brought her to a pause, demanding, in 
a tone I did not know, " How did you learn this? " 

And at that Mrs. Silvester's eyes began to 
shine, and her face to brighten and glow, as if a 
fire had been kindled within her, and she held up 
her head and looked at him. But her voice was 
very low as she asked, " Do you think that / 
slept?'' 

Then Jethro turned pale. But his eyes too 
shone, until it seemed that she was dazzled. For 
she turned back to me, to catch me in her arms, 
and hide her face close against me, half sobbing: 
" Oh, Peggy, I have wanted you to know — that 
you might not think me more selfish or lazy than 
I am. Why did you never say help mCy that I 
might dare? For I was a coward, and so I let you 
work alone, while I — shivered alone in the pas- 
sage! " 

Jethro could scarcely have heard the last words, 
which were breathed in my ear. But I caught an- 
other glimpse of his face, over her shoulder. And 
the voice of little Ambrose, crying upstairs, at that 
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instant seemed to me the voice of an angel, telling 
me what I should do. 

So I loosened myself from my mistress, as 
gently as I might, and turned my back upon her, 
without answering her, or so much as looking in 
her face again. And beside her baby's cradle I 
tried to pray for her, but knew not indeed what to 
ask, so dumbly poured my love for her, with my 
tears, where, as I believe, no love and no tears are 
ever rejected or wasted. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOW MARGARET MET WITH BETTY CASTLB 

Little Ambrose was hushed, and asleep once 
more, when my mistress, coming upstairs, passed 
slowly along the passage until she came to the open 
doolr^f the room where we were, and paused at it. 

Hearing her there, I looked up, and as soon as 
I saw her face I held out my arms for her, for I 
had no words to meet the joy or the sorrow in it. 

So she ran in to kneel beside me, leaning her 
arins upon my knee, and gazing upwards with that 
look in her eyes which broke my heart, until I 
might bear it no longer, but rebelled against it, 
fiercely demanding, "Why? Why?^^ though too 
well I knew the answer to that question. 

She shook her head. 

" But never mind, Peggy," she whispered 
softly, as though it had been I who needed com- 
fort, and her place to give it to me. " It never 
may be, but it might have &een, which is more than 
many can say of their happiness." 

" Don't speak in riddles," I begged her, " for 

my heart is sick trying to answer them I " 

184 
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"Ah!" she repKed. "But don't you know 
that Life itself is the riddle which Fate^ the 
Sphinx, asks of each of us? And when we can not 
answer, she devours usl " 

I couldn't imagine then what she was talking 
about. But later, when Ambrose was a schoolboy, 
he told me the story of the creature with the cun- 
ning human brain, but a beast's dull belly and 
tearing claws. And then I knew. 

Now, however, I only breathed sadly to myself ^ 
"Never?" And "iVever?" I repeated aloud in 
my wrath. For rebellion still burned within me 
as I thought, "Have a man and a woman been 
created, to beg one boon from Heaven, and to be 
answered with that word? " 

She shuddered a little. 

" Have you then to be told, Peggy, that Fate 
is stronger than Life? It is stronger than Death, 
my dear, which they say separates for but a little 
while. For, as long as Jethro is Jethro and I am 
I, this Fate of ours must hold us apart." 

I believed that she spoke the trutb, and I could 
no longer protest. Yet neither could I bring my- 
self to agree. So, mechanically rocking the cradle, 
I kept my eyes upon the ground, and waited for 
her to speak again. 

When she did so, her change of tone was start- 
ling. 
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" So Jethro was scolding my poor Peggy! But 
what was it all about? '' 

Perceiving that the subject which had occupied 
us was painful as the touch of red-hot iron for her 
thoughts to dwell upon, I dragged my own away 
from it to answer her. 

" Because, when he was taken ill, I let you ride 
for the doctor," I blurted out. 

" There were reasonableness and gratitude, 
upon my word! But never mind, Peggy. For 
that ride was worth a scolding — especially one ad- 
ministered to another person! Do you know — ^I 
am half ashamed to confess it — ^though fear for 
Jethro was pressing down my heart, it could yet 
rise, like a flame, when the air rushed, singing, by 
me, and these fields, of which I am so dead sick, 
lay behind, and I saw the homes of men and wom- 
en once more, and their faces — such faces! Thev 
made such great eyes at me, Peggy, I laughed to 
see them! " 

" Yes," I answered, " and the thought that 
they had stared and wondered was more than Mr. 
Jethro could bear. I saw his face when the doc- 
tor told him." 

" And perhaps he was right, if he marveled — 
as I marvel myself, when I think of it — that I 
ever came back! Ah, Peggy, I advise you never 
to let me away again, for I don't believe that a 
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second time it is in me to return. Yet once I could 
have wished myself safe in prison again! " shd 
added, in an undertone, as though she were think- 
ing aloud. 

"And when was that?" I asked, though I 
scarcely supposed that she had spoken to me. 

Whether or not, she answered me now: 

"When I thought that I saw among the 
strange faces by the way, one that was not strange, 
but which I had hoped never to see again. It van- 
ished while I looked, as a face in a dream vanishes. 
And I might have thought it nothing else if I had 
not remembered — something that John Pounce 
told us, a little while before I was ill. That was 
no dream, Peggy? " 

I shook my head sorrowfully, for her tone had 
been wistful. 

" Yet you have heard nothing — of her — 
since? " she pursued. 

Once more I shook my head, and the anxious 
lines were smoothed from her brow. For neither 
of us could guess then how soon I was both to hear 
and to see something more of Betty Castle. 

It was in the month of April, when I was on 

my road back to the farm, after the second of my 

quarterly visits home. 

I interrupted Margaret: 
13 
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" They let you go home sometimes, then? '* 

Not very willingly I can tell you! And I 
should scarcely have gained such an indulgence at 
all, had not Mrs. Silvester wrung it for me from 
my masters, by such importunate begging as left 
them no peace, and to which she would never have 
stooped to obtain any gratification for herself. 

There was another of the fairy stories which 
little Ambrose used to be busy about in his lesson- 
books, when he went to school, and which he would 
relate to me, about a living man who once went 
down among the dead, to fetch his young wife from 
their midst. And the only condition under which 
he might take her was that he cast no backward 
glance upon her before the sun had shone again 
upon her beauty — a condition, poor fellow, which 
he must have been more or less than a man to be 
able'to fulfil. 

Well, the first time that I heard of him from 
the boy, I was reminded of myself, returning to 
the world which I knew, from that sad little world 
apart, where I had been buried for long months 
as surely as though I had lain there beneath the 
sod. For I too went back with a strict injunction 
laid, not on my eyes indeed, but on my tongue, 
which must speak to nobody so much as one word 
of those among whom I now dwelt, nor of anything 
seen or heard in their house. 
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And happily it was easier for me to obey this 
injunction than it might have been for another, 
with friends at home eager to hear from her the 
events of her daily life, and this and that about 
those whom she had gone out to serve. 

For father sat now, day in, day out, beside the 
hearth, whether there were a fire upon it or no, 
speaking Uttle, and heeding nothing outside him- 
self, but now and again smiling or groaning, just 
according to his mood at the moment. 

For that which we had taken at first for the 
stiffness of rheumatism had proved to be nothing 
better than the wearing-out of old age and hard 
times, which had now reached his brain, render- 
ing it as helpless and weary as his body. And Mr. 
Ussher had been right when he had told me that 
he would soon forget even to fret for me. For 
he fretted for nothing now, unless it might be that 
he couldn't find his pipe, or had no tobacco to 
put in it. Neither could anything please him. 
And I tried to be thankful that it was so, for, if 
he wasn't glad to see me come, he would grieve 
the less when I had to go. 

And when I put my wage into stepmother's 
hand, she said, after she had counted it, " Well, 
girl, that's right 1 And it is but just that you 
should help support your father, who's a sore bur- 
den on me. But if the Lord will but see fit to re- 
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lieve us before your next quarter-day, you shall 
keep enough then to buy a handsome black gown 
for yourself." 

And when I burst out crying at this, and told 
her that if father was taken I should never 
be wanting to wear any fine new clothes, she bade 
me very sharply take shame to myself for an un- 
dutif ul child I And, holding up her eyes and hands, 
gave thanks to heaven that none but herself had 
been by to hear me say that I wouldn't wish to 
wear a bit of mourning for my own father! 

But I tell you all this that you may imder- 
stand how poor father was in no condition to per- 
plex me with inconvenient questions. And as for 
stepmother, though she had a good deal of curi- 
osity in her nature, she had yet more caution; 
and I think that she was afraid to ask me anything 
lest my answers shouldn't be to her liking, for 
then how could she have helped it? So she said 
nothing, which made it easy for me to say the same, 
and she never blamed me for being mum. 

It might have been otherwise with the Usshers, 
who would have been glad to know that I was doing 
well for myself, and all about it. But it happened 
that we didn't see so much of them as formerly, 
owing to stepmother having had words with Mrs. 
Ussher, whose youngest but one had tumbled into 
the pail of pig-wash which stepmother had set out- 
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side the door, ready to be carried to the sty. 
Whereby the ehild^s clothes had been spoiled^ as 
well as our clean doorstone messed up, and the wash 
wasted, so that each woman considered herself ag- 
grieved and wouldn^t apologize to the other. 
And though I was sorry for their falling out, I 
yet felt it as well that Mrs. Ussher should have 
more to say about the cause of it, than to ask about 
my own affairs; or that stepmother would be sure 
to find some reason for calling me into the house 
the minute she heard me pass the time of day with 
our neighbors over the garden fence. 

" But about Betty Castle? " I here suggested, 
trying to revert to the subject whence we had 
started. 

Margaret's face expressed some distaste of it. 

Well, yes, dearie. I said that I met her after 
my second visit home, didn't I? Which was in 
April, when the hedgerows and banks were bright 
with thorn, and primroses, and blue violets, of 
which I ha4 gathered as many as I could hold, in 
the lanes about Stadwell. For I thought that they 
were finer and sweeter there than they could be 
further from home. But the poor things were 
wilted and droopy enough, in all conscience, by 
the time that I had carried them up the Bed Hill. 

And there I was hurrying, for I had lagged so 
much at the other end that it was later than it 
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should have been^ and I knew that there would be 
plenty to be done when I got back. And it seemed 
like weeks, rather than a bare twenty-four hours, 
since I had left the farm, so that I was wondering 
how they all did there, and, above all, whether 
little Ambrose would show pleasure when I should 
take him in my arms again. 

But as I neared the stile over which Jethro 
had leaped the first time that I saw him, I was 
startled there again; and this time it was a voice 
which broke the thread of my thinking — a woman's 
voice, coarse and shrill, and raised in anger. 

" I tell you I'm going there, and in spite of 
youl And what have you to say to that? " 

There followed a reply, in the deeper tones of 
a man, the words of which did not reach me. But 
I thought that it was Jethro who spoke. 

He was answered: "Because you're too close 
fisted, and it isn't worth my while. That's plain 
truth plainly told, eh? But your stinginess is 
cutting your own throat, and I have to see whether 
old master, or young madam, will be wiser." 

This time I heard Jethro: "You shall not 
trouble them! " 

In retort, an insolent laugh, which changed 
into a scream of anger and pain. And when I 
came abreast of the stile, there was a girl strug- 
gling in Jethro's grasp. 
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The sight of me brought both to a standstill. 
And— 

" Who ever's that? " exclaimed the girl. 

Her face was turned to me and I wondered at 
the strangeness of it. For her black hair fell in 
greasy rings upon a brow of almost copper-brown, 
and her eyebrows might have been drawn with 
charcoaL But the eyes beneath them were the 
color of skim-milk, which could have passed for 
blue in a fair face, but in hers looked white, with a 
sharp, black point in the center of each, which 
made me think of frog's spawn. She had fixed 
them upon me, but I looked at Jethro, who was 
holding a handkerchief to his lips. 

"You are ill? "I cried. 

He frowned, shaking his head. Then as I con- 
tinued to gaze, " Get homel There's no business 
of yours here." 

" Who is it ? " repeated the girl. And to me : 
" Who are you? " 

But I gave her no answer, for something in 
the very sight of her had revolted me, so that I 
might not speak to her. Yet neither might I leave 
her. For Jethro had hurt her — I had heard her 
scream — and it sickened me that any man should 
do that to any girl. Jethro looked at me over his 
handkerchief, wondering at my disobedience, till 
his eyes hardened with a sudden resolve. 
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" This is Betty Castle," he said to me. 

I looked at Betty Castle then, while Betty 
Castle looked at me. But I had nothing to say 
about it. 

" You saw, not long ago, how your mistress 
received mention of her," Jethro went on. " Have 
you a wish that they should meet? " 

The answer in my face was enough for him. 

"At home with her, then, you may guard 
against their doing so." To Betty he added, " You 
will do as you please about forcing yourself upon 
Mr. Silvester. But I warn you that it will be more 
to your advantage to deal with me." 

I did not wait to hear her answer, before I set 
off running down the hill to the hollow. And 
there I found the task which had been set me 
an easy one. For Mrs. Silvester was in her room 
with the child when I reached it, and she had so 
much to complain of in my absence, as well as 
so many questions to ask concerning it, that 
I was occupied beyond an hour in listening to 
her, and answering her, so that there was no fear 
of her wishing to go beyond the doors. And 
at the end of that time dusk had fallen, and I 
heard Jethro come in, after which the house re- 
mained still until it was time for me to get the 
supper. 

Jethro was in the parlor, when I entered with 
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the tray^ and he looked up, quick and straight, 
at me. 

" Does she know? ^' he asked. And I guessed 
that he spoke of my mistress, and of his interview 
with Betty Castle. 

" I didn't tell her, sir.'' 

"That was right!" 

His eyes dropped to the book which he held, 
hut he fidgeted, and I fancied that he might as 
well have been looking at it upside down. Pres- 
ently he spoke again. 

" Margaret, you — ^love your mistress? " 

" Yes, sir," I answered quietly, surprised at 
the sudden question, like none he had ever asked 
me before, but feeling that protestations in an- 
swering it would weigh nothing with him. 

" And would help her in any trouble or diffi- 
culty? Any danger? " 

"n I might!" 

" There is " — he was vexing the leaves of the 
volume in a way which I could stop even then to 
wonder at, so careful was lie in general of his books 
— " There is a danger which threatens her now, 
in connection with — the person whom you saw." 

The sick feeling which I had experienced be- 
fore returned upon me. 

"Danger — ^but not to Aer?" I asked in- 
cautiously. 
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" I do not ask you to understand," said Jethro 
quickly, and I turned away. 

" If there were anything to do — ^for her! " I 
sighed. 

He caught at the murmured words. 

"There will bel There may be, when there 
will be no one else to do it. So shall I count on 
you?" 

I turned again, to look straight at him. ^^ I 
will serve her with my life while I have itl " 

Jethro smiled a little, even while his eyes 
softened. And I daresay that such words sounded 
co»ic.ny enougk from 4 Up^ thotigk they might 
come fi. m/h»rt. 

"And that is a sensible word, Margaret! " he 
said, forcing himself to speak cheerfully. " And 
more comfortable to hear than a promise to die for 
her. Though I doubt whether you have chosen 
the easiest part." 

His smile faded suddenly, and it was with a 
sigh that he returned to his book, while I slipped 
away, wondering. 

" What was this man? " I asked myself. Up 
to a certain point, I fancied that I understood him. 
At any rate I could imagine how such a brooding, 
melancholy nature might fall, even through a gen- 
erous impulse, into — I would not soften the word 
to myself — a crime. But that it should afterward 
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descend to baseness was a thing which I found alto- 
gether beyond belief. And this was not because of 
any personal feeling of affection for one whom, at 
the time, truth to tell, I liked very little. But 
/ knew that certain sins, and even certain temp- 
tations, would be as impossible for his soul to 
fall into, as certain acts would be impossible to his 
physical powers. And yet, what danger could 
threaten Mrs. Silvester, as long as Jethro were not 
hideously, almost inconceivably base? 

So between question and answer my reason was 
tossed all that evening, and later, when I lay sleep- 
less upon my bed, listening to a murmur of voices 
most unusual in that grim and silent house. For, 
Mr. Silvester being that night sober, the two men 
sat together in the parlor talking, until, at the hour 
when a new day was bom, at last I lost all con- 
sciousness in sleep. 



CHAPTEE XVn 

AT THE BOAT-HOUSE 

Jethbo was looking so ill upon the following 
morning that my mistress cried out when she saw 
him. 

" Peggy, he should surely go back to bed, in- 
stead of out in this cruel wind, against which 
the very lambs are crying! " 

I thought so too, but knew that there was little 
use in saying so. 

"Peggy, do you hear?^' Mrs. Silvester went 
on impatiently, " are you a stock, or dumb? 
Speak to him, for he will attend to you rather than 
to any one." 

" If I hoped that he would attend, I would 
speak," I answered, looking at Jethro, who had 
heard all her talk, of course, being in the room with 
us, but had given no sign of having done so. 

He turned at this, however, and seemed trying 
to overcome his irritation at having to reply to 
such foolish chatter of women. 

" It is imperative that I go to Eyeworth to-day 
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on business. Are you wanting anything from the 
town? " 

I shook my head, but the urgency in Mrs. Sil- 
vester's gaze compelled me to persist. 

" Couldn't John go, sir? " 

" John is to go with me," he answered, as he hur- 
ried from the room to escape further tormenting. 

Mrs. Silvester said nothing more, for her 
father-in-law just then entered, and his face was 
like a thundercloud. But, while I trembled to see 
it, I felt a twinge of pity as well, for the old man 
was stooping to-day more than ever, it seemed to 
me, as though beneath an invisible burden that out- 
weighed his strength, and his eyes were haggard 
from want of sleep. 

He came to the breakfast-table scowling, and 
kicking aside the chairs, according to his usual 
morning custom, and after incoherent grumblings, 
while he glared threateningly at my mistress from 
beneath his heavy brows, he presently spoke to her. 

" Have you done? " 

She answered timidly that she had, though 
scarcely a morsel had passed her lips. 

"Then can't you go?" 

As she immediately obeyed, he looked after her, 
and I heard him mutter to himself, " There goes 
ruinl " 

Then he turned to his breakfast, but I after- 
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ward took away almost as much as had been set 
before him. 

I was washing up presently in the kitchen, 
when I was startled by a lowing close at hand, and, 
without setting down the cup that I was wiping, 
I went to look from the door that opened upon the 
cow-yard. There I saw John Pounce driving out 
three of our young heifers. 

" What are you doing with them? " I asked. 

I saw by the set of his jaw that he had no inten- 
tion of answering me, but just then one of the 
beasts turned and bolted back to the stalls, while 
the other two charged through the gate into the 
open field beyond. 

John, pounding out after them, cried to me to 
head them round, which I did after shutting the 
yard gate, that number one might not take the 
opportunity to escape in some other direction mean- 
while. And, when we had penned the two in a cor- 
ner of the field, I brought her along to join them, 
with my dish-clout tied to her horns, and her heels 
flying. 

" Where's Patch? " I panted. For it was the 
dog's business to keep cattle together when they 
were driven, and I thought that he was better fit- 
ted for it than I was. 

" Must have followed Mr. Jethro and the 
colt," mumbled John. " Bad luck to him 1 " 
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Then he looked round the field^ and at the 
beifers against the hedge, and lastly at me, half 
surly, half in entreaty. 

" You want me to help you? " I asked, seeing 
that heM never get out as much for himself. 

" Ah! " said John, and he added, " As far as 
the road. I'll do there. But here, in the open, 
they'll bolt anyways from a man." 

" And what are you to do when you have them 
in the road?'' I asked, recognizing that now I 
held an advantage over Mr. Pounce, which might 
even compel an answer to a civil question. 

John apparently shared this view of mine, but 
he scarcely relished it as much as I did, for it was 
with a wriggle that he replied sulkily, " To Eye- 
worth." 

"What! To market? And is it there that Mr. 
Jethro has taken the colt? " 

"Ah!" 

"But I thought that you never sold beasts, 
save at the fairs? " 

" Well, this time, anyhow, we're going to." 

" Do you know why? " 

I was ashamed even as I asked the question, 
but the uneasy suspicions which were thickening 
in my mind drove me to it, and these were not dis- 
pelled by John's answer, though I felt that to be 
a just rebuke. 
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" I don't need to. It's none of my business. 

So then, in silence, I acted dog, keeping the 
animals for him while he drove them to the gate, 
and turned their heads down the hill. 

" That'll do ! " he said, when this had been 
accomplished, which was all the thanks I got. And 
I walked back, pondering. 

Neither John nor his master returned home 
until late in the afternoon, and the dog was all 
that they brought back with them. And upon 
the next day Jethro seemed almost as bad as ever, 
and was coughing so that he might scarcely 
breathe. 

On my questioning him he went so far as to 
admit that he was weary, for that he had slept 
little during two nights — I could have told him as 
much! 

" I can't help it, Margaret! " he added, looking 
at me like the boy he should have been, and as if 
I had chidden him. 

It had been far enough from my thought, but, 
giving the temptation and the opening, I tried my 
hand at it now. 

And first I said severely, though secretly 
astonished at my own boldness, " I suppose that 
you can't help gallivanting when the doctor bids 
you keep your bed? Give me your hand, sir." 
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He obeyed meekly^ but I let it drop immedi- 
ately, for I had not needed to feel it^ to know that 
he was in a fever. 

" Ah, Mr. Jethro 1 " I said then, for I couldn't 
meet his look and not be softened, " Won't you 
hear reason now, and go to bed? " 

He shook his head. " If I went to bed now, I 
should stay there. And I have to be out again at 
six this evening.'' 

"At six!" I cried, "then not to return till 
after sundown, in the evening damps! You are 
mad, after all, then ? " 

"Don't bother, Margaret!" he said wearily. 
But I felt that he was wavering, and pushed my ad- 
vantage. 

" It's what I hate to do ! And it's not for my- 
self that I ever bother, is it, sir? But 'tis only 
two days since you asked me what I was wiDing to 
do for my mistress. I think of feer." 

Jethro was dumb at the word, his eyes question- 
ing me. 

"Yes," I replied to them, and repeated, "I 
think of her.^^ 

Then his lips spoke. ''And /? " 

"If you do," I answered, "your thoughts 

don't travel far! Have you ever thought what 

would happen to her, supposing — ^well, supposing 

that anything were to happen to you? " 
14 
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I had said too much now t His face showed me 
that I had, and it frightened me. 

"Forgive me, sirl" I stammered, "I didn't 
mean it." 

" Don't lie, Margaret. You mean it, but there 
is no forgiveness needed because of that. Could 
you help thinking it? Or can I? Though it be 
the thought that kills me! " 

For a moment we remained silent, he in medi* 
tation, and I afraid to speak. Then, " Her service 
is worth even living fori " he said. " And I would 
live, if I could." 

I brushed away some tears, and spoke cheerily. 

"As you can! And be strong once more, if 
you will but act for a little while with common 
sense." 

" If I die — " he mused. " No, Margaret, 
don't shake your head, and grin so at me — ^it 
makes you look about as light-hearted as a 
death's-head! If I die — ^we must face it square- 
ly " 

- "But I can't face it at all!" I blundered, 
goaded beyond endurance. " For what would be* 
come of her then in this dismal place, alone with 
a fierce old man who hates her — " I was past caring 
for his frowns now — " and a bom idiot, as I believe 
that Pounce to be, and an ignorant girl, who, how* 
ever well she. may love her, is powerless to help 
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her at all? While you tell me that she is in dan- 
ger besides! " 

Jethro continued, as cahnly as though I had 
not spoken, which showed that he had force in him 
yet: 

"We must face it. The picture of her sur- 
roundings which you draw isn't encouraging, and 
the worst of it is that it isn't much exagger- 
ated. The question is, may not these surround- 
ings be improved? And, to begin as near home 
as possible, is it necessary that the powerless, 
ignorant, but affectionate girl, of whom you 
speak, should behave like a silly, uncontrolled 
baby?" 

There I was well rebuked, and I confessed it 
with tears, which threatened to become hysterical 
when I reflected that I had started this conversa- 
tion by scolding Jethro! But I checked myself in 
time, lest he should have better reason to call me 
imcontroUed. 

He went on more lightly: 

"However, the common enemy hasn't quite 
overcome me yet, and I don't intend to leave the 
field without a stout fight for it! Therefore, as a 
proof that I will do my best for myself, I will send 
you out this evening in my place." 

I felt my face tingle with sudden excitement. 
It was like Jethro first to bring me low, and then 
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to exalt me with a trust above any that had been 
given me before I 

The day seemed long imtil the evening hour 
when he had bidden me come to him again, though 
I scarcely expected pleasure from my charge. 

You may believe that I was punctual But 
for Jethro, when I presented myself, he seemed to 
have so little strength at his conunand that I won- 
dered, if he had insisted upon going himself on his 
mission, whether he would have had the physical 
power to carry it out, though it appeared that, 
after all, the distance to be traveled was but tri- 
fling. 

" By the boat-house, at the end of the lake," 
he told me, " at six o'clock, you will meet Betty 
Castle. Give her this, and tell her that there will 
be no more for her troubling. But if she remains 
quiet — we shall see." 

I took from his hands a canvas bag, which I 
felt to be heavy with coin. I suppose that at men-i 
tion of Betty Castle my face had changed, for he 
added, almost in apology: 

" Pounce is trusty enough, to be sure, but so 
slow-witted that, if I sent him, he would be certain 
to make some bungle. Besides, it is an advantage 
that you are, as you say, ignorant." 

" Yes," I was stung to answer with the more 
bitterness because I felt that on the subject of my 
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ignorance he was deceived. " And I have heard 
that dumb messengers are sometimes even safer 
than trustworthy ones." 

Jethro smiled. " You are not jealous of old 
John, Margaret? Well, as I was going to add, Mr. 
Silvester could go, but he is easily put out, and 
there might be trouble if his temper were roused. 
Besides, what use is it to be angry with a reptile, 
which is loathsome by nature? So you will go, 
Margaret, and will not be provoked, nor tempted 
into an argument. Simply deUver your message, 
and, when you return, come and tell me how you 
have fared." 

I promised to obey him. But there were diffi- 
culties to be encountered even on the threshold, 
where stood my mistress. 

She asked me where I was going with the 
child? For Jethro had not forbidden me to take 
him, and I had not known how to leave him be- 
hind. 

" For a breath of air," I replied. " I have been 
at work all day, and baby hasn't had his walk." 

" Wait a minute, then, and I'll go with you." 

Now what excuse could I make against this? 
God forgive me for the one I used! 

" If it wouldn't trouble you, ma'am, I should 
be easier were you to stay within call of Mr. 
Jethro " 
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The color fled out of her face. 

" Peggy, is he ill again? Tell me the truth! '' 

" No, no, not as he was. But going to the mar« 
ket yesterday has wearied him, so that to-day he 
is but weakly. Most likely he will sleep. But 
should he need anything " 

" I'll stay," she said, and thanked me, while I 
hated myself. 

The lake lay two fields off. It was but a large 
pond where, as I've heard, the monks used to keep 
their stock of fish for fast-days. Moor-fowl bred 
now in the sedges that bordered it, and trees clus- 
tered thick about the farther end, where a little 
rustic house had been built to hold a pleasure-boat 
in days when Silvesters had thought of pleasure. 

The boat, however, had long since disappeared, 
while its former shelter, fallen into decay, was now 
dropping piecemeal into the water. The land 
about it, trodden by the beasts that came there to 
drink, was so boggy that I had to leap from tuft to 
tuft of coarse grass and rushes to cross it — ^no light 
exercise with little Ambrose in my arms. And, the 
sun being low, an unwholesome mist, hanging 
about the wood and water, made me regret that I 
had not, after all, left the child at home with his 
mother. 

Moreover, while I looked anxiously for Betty 
Castle, I could perceive no sign of her where even 
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her presence would have been a relief, I thought, 
in the chill lonesomeness of that dismal place. . Yet, 
when at length I did catch sight of her, my feelings 
•underwent such a rapid change that I was tempted 
to wish her away again. For within the boat-house, 
and flattened against the wall just inside the door, 
where there was barely room to stand without top- 
pling into the water that sucked the timbers be- 
neath, she appeared too like some unclean shadow 
haunting the spot for the sight of her to be either 
•welcome or reassuring to me. 

She chuckled at the start which I could not 
jconceal. But I wasted no words upon explanation 
or greeting. 

^ " I have a message from Mr. Jethro Silvester 
for you," I began. " Will you come out here, 
-where I can give it?" 

"Why didn't he come?" she asked suspi- 
ciously. 

I did not choose to tell her that he was too ill, 
.iBo answered shortly, " It wasn't convenient," at 
which she chuckled again. 

" Then is nobody else with you? " she inquired 
next. 

I told her that I had brought the baby. 

" What for? " she asked crossly. But, as sBe 
.spoke, she emerged into the light. And we stood 
there together in the ooze, looking at one another* 
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To lose no further time^ I put the bag into her 
hand. Her eyes gleamed as she received it, but — 
** Was this all? ** she demanded. 

" There will be no more for your troubling," 
I replied, according to my instructions. " But if 
you remain quiet — ^they will see." 

** Was that a message? *^ 

I bent my head. 

" I needn^t have asked," she retorted contemp- 
tuously. " Jethro is siich a fool ! Tell him I won't 
fail to let him know as soon as more is wanted." 

She stood, weighing the bag in her hands, 
while she regarded me with those queer eyes of 
hers. 

"Do you know?" she then asked suddenly, 
." do you know how I have earned this? " 

I answered rudely that I did not wish to know 
that, or anything else that she could tell me. 

All at once she bent forward, snatching at the 
«hawl in which the child was wrapped. 

I shrank back, and she laughed at me, but 
there was a strange rmg in her laughter. 

" What are you afraid of? Is he too beautiful 
for me to see? Ah! and his mother dotes on him, 
doesn't she? You should have seen how she doted 
on his father! " 

Her words, for no reason, made my flesh creep, 
and I shivered. 
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*' It's time for me to be going home. The sun 
is down," I munnnred, wrapping baby closer. 

" Nay, what a hurry to be in! And I had so 
much to ask about the family. Is Mr. Silvester 
well? Such a kind, mild-mannered old gentleman 
as he always was I And the lady? IsnH she a sweet 
young lady? And so domestic 1 '' 

" Good evening to you I " 

" "Well, but stay! Did you ever know any one 
so merry and full of fun as Mr. Jethro? Keeps the 
house alive, doesn't he? '* 

I was wriggling like a worm on a hook, and her 
eyes danced, to see how uncomfortable she could 
make me. 

" You won't forget to give them all my hum- 
ble duty and thanks? And " — condescendingly— 
" I'm sure I shall always be pleased to see you, 
whenever they send you to me on an errand like 
this. Mind and tell them so; for I'm glad to be of 
any service to them, though sorry that, being but 
a poor girl, I can't afford to do that, or anything 
else, for nothing." 

She let me go at last. And I, jumping back 
over the tussocks, faster than I had come, was 
annoyed to find that my teeth were chattering in 
my head. But this, I tried to think, must be be- 
cause of the chill that arose from the water and the 
damp, low-lying land. And, the better to deceive 
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myself, I wrapped his shawl so closely about little 
Ambrose's limbs, that he, fretting against the re- 
straint of it, scolded me soimdly in the language 
that needed no words to express his meaning, while 
he kicked and struggled to be free. 



CHAPTER XVm 

BETTT CASTLE, ACCOBDmO TO MBS. JAKAWAT 

It here came into my head to inquire of Mar- 
garet whether she had ever seen again the worthy, 
gossiping woman who had befriended her upon the 
day when she had arrived, a stranger, tramping up 
hill to Sacrilege Farm? 

Well, she replied, it's funny that you should 
think to ask me that just now! For I never did 
happen upon a sight of her again, until about a fort- 
night after I had met Betty Castle at the boat- 
house, and when I did it was of Betty that we 
talked. For Mrs. Janaway was as gossipy as ever. 

I had been down to Eyeworth myself for once, 
not trusting John, to buy material for frocks for 
little Ambrose, who outgrew his things almost as 
fast as they could be made for him, and would roll 
and drag himself along on the floor now, in a way 
which it made me proud to watch — ^for it showed 
what strength the little monkey had — ^but was cer- 
tainly hard upon his clothes. 

And I was walking up again, half-pleased, half- 
ashamed of my extravagance, for I had gone to the 
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expense of some fine white cut-work for trinmimgs, 
when I found that I was once more overtaking the 
light cart, with the name, T. Janaway^ painted in 
white upon the back of it, and that it had, as before, 
a chestnut horse between its shafts, and a stout 
woman in a black bonnet to hold the reins. 

As before, too, it was traveling so slowly up the 
hill that it needed no hurry on my part to come up 
with it, but some ado to keep behind; so that I 
gave it up at last, and tried to hasten by with a 
dropped curtsey. But at that Mrs. Janaway, who 
had recognized me, called to me to walk with her, 
which I might scarcely refuse to do. 

" And so," she cried, " it's you! And they've 
not swallowed you up yet? It's often that I've 
wondered what has become of you. And how are 
you getting on this long time? " 

I told her nicely. But her eye was so sharp 
upon me that I had to drag my own up to 
meet it. 

" I've looked out many a time upon the road 
for you," she told me. "But you were like all 
those who go to Sacrilege Farm — lost and buried, 
as if you'd stepped into one of the graves in the 
churchyard down there." 

I laughed. " But I've been alive all the time, 
ma'am, and lively too! Only too busy to be often 
on the road." 
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"Yes," she answered. "There's more to do 
there now than you bargained fpr, I daresay. 
We heard of the birth of th^ child. Poor 
girl! For, when all's said and done, I must pity 
her." 

" It's a boy," I explained, not too careful to 
take her meaning. "And a beauty," I added 
proudly. 

"Ah! And a comfort to his mother, I have no 
doubt?" 

" Y — ^yes," I answered, consoling my con- 
science with the consideration that it would have 
been as false to have said no. 

She turned briskly round on me. 

" Well, you've had time to prove the truth of 
all that I told you once ! And are you going to say 
to me now that things are just as they should be 
in that house?" 

Taken sore aback by the suddenness of her as- 
sault, I felt myself blushing scarlet while I hesi- 
tated. 

" Of course Mrs. Silvester is often sad, though 
I've seen her merry too. And Mr. Silvester is 
easily provoked and not always himself," I admit- 
ted at last, reflecting that I was telling her no more 
than she had already told me. 

" And poor Ambrose? Have you heard aught 
about him?" 
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Yes," I answered, trying to be lK)Td, though 
my heart was galloping. ^^ And I have seen the 
room where he was bumedJ^ 

As I spoke the last words slowly, I managed to 
look in her face. 

Her lip lifted. If she had been less good- 
hearted she would have sneered. 

" Ah ! They took care to show you that ? '' 

" No," I replied, gaining courage, for the truth 
of what I spoke now supported me. " I was not in- 
tended to see it at all. But one day I blundered in 
there " 

She did not wait to hear me out before she at- 
tacked me from another quarter. 

" And can you tell me where it is that Betty 
Castle has got all the fine clothes she's flaunting 
in now ? For she came home in rags from wherever 
she's been, which she says was service — ^pretty serv- 
ice! Or how is it that, while her father's tools are 
rusting, her little brothers and sisters don't have 
to cry for their bread? " 

The unexpectedness of such questions shook me 
so grievously that I had to pull myself together to 
ask in my turn, more in desperation than ont of im- 
pudence, what she imagined I had to do with Betty 
Castle and her fine clothes, or with the affairs of 
her family either? 

" You've never seen Betty Castle, I suppose? !' 
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inquired Mrs. Janaway, her eyes boring into me 
like gimlets. 

I was silent, longing for the gate where Chest- 
nut would turn, when, to my dismay, Mrs. Jana- 
way took me by the shoulders and spoke solemnly, 
and, as I must believe, with good intention. 

" Child, however you may be trying to hide it, 
even from yourself, believe me, you are mixed up 
in a bad business there. Be careful how you go. 
I can't think but, with that face, you are innocent. 
But how long will you be so if you don't remem- 
ber that to help wrong is to do it? '' 

Her manner frightened me even more than her 
words. But I tried to stand unmoved. 

" I shall help no wrong," I declared stoutly, 
^* while I serve my mistress well." 

"Ah I" groaned Mrs. Janaway, shaking her 
head. 

I felt a distinct pleasure in being able to lose 
my temper with her. For it was a reUef to know 
/.., o. tti, ,ubiee. .. -y rate, I .eed uo. ^..ta 
on the defensive. 

. " Well? " I demanded fiercely. " And have 
you anything to say against her? If so, it will be a 
new thing since I saw you before 1 " 

She reddened. But it was mildly enough that 
she replied: "True; I had seen less then. And, 
God knows, I pity her still." 
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I tossed my head. 

"Really, ma'am, you are very kind!^' 

" Well,'' she retorted, nettled at last, " I have 
warned you for your good. What is it to met 
But, for your own soul and body's sake, I warn 
you again to be careful. For it would be no pretty 
discovery for a girl like you one day to find her- 
self made partner in a crime! " 

I declared, with red-hot cheeks, that no such 
prospect should alarm me, were my mistress to be 
of the partnership. I would not forgive Mrs. Jana- 
way her manner in alluding to her. For had I not 
to keep up my courage? And this I found it 
easiest to do when I was in a passion. 

But the farmer's wife was a good-hearted 
woman, as I've said, and she set me an example in 
forbearance, as she remarked, with more regret 
than anger in her tone: 

" Ah, my dear, I'm afraid you're one who can 
be blinded by kindness. And no doubt they've 
been kind to you. It's their way. See how they 
are with Betty Castle! " 

I stopped dead, speechless, choking. That I 
should be classed with Betty Castle! 

My stricken look must have touched Mrs. Jana- 
way, who hastened to add: 

" Oh, no doubt there's a difference. For your 
conscience may be but deceived, while hers, if ever 
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she had one, must be worn out by this time. But 
it won't be enough to have a different motive from 
hers, if your action is the same in assisting crune 
against justice/' 

I sought desperately for a way to stop her 
mouth. 

" Mrs. Janaway — ^" I began. 

"Well?" she replied encouragingly, while I 
could almost see her ears prick up with eagerness 
to receive something which she imagined I was 
making up my mind to tell. 

" I understand you," I went on. " You think 
that Betty Castle is being paid to hold her tongue, 
I remember how once before you hinted that she 
might know more of the manner of Ambrose Sil- 
vester's death than his relations would care to have 
told." 

She nodded impatiently, her eyes brightening, 
and I had to force myself to continue, for I was 
now talking of something about which, up to 
this hour, I had hated even to think, and my own 
words seemed to leave a bad taste in my mouth as 
I uttered them. 

" Well, why are you so sure that this explains 
the things you see? Do you not remember telling 
me, at the same time, of talk there was about some- 
thing which had been between the girl and the 

dead man? And might it not be because of that 
15 
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that hia friends are paying her — ^if they do pay her, 
after all? " I ended hastily, afraid of having ad- 
mitted too much. 

Mrs. Janaway looked down into the dust which 
she was prodding with the point of her umbrella, 
as she trudged beside the cart. Somehow the 
idea did not seem pleasing to her. But she was 
imable to say that there was no likelihood in it. 
As for me, now that I had had the courage to 
put it into words, it satisfied me so well that I 
was almost inclined to place some faith in it my- 
self. 

" Well," remarked the good woman at last, 
" explain it so to yourself, if you please. But don't 
be wilfully blind, nor refuse a test if I offer you 
one. If it be as you think, the family conscience 
should surely be lightened now — and I find it hard 
to believe that the conscience of Cornelius Silvester 
could ever have been troubled at all for such a 
thing. But Betty, at the rate she's spending now, 
will soon have spent everything she can have got 
from them yet. And, if she gets more after that, 
I, for one, shan't know how she does it, if it's not 
by blackmaiU^ 

I had nothing to say to this. 

"Meanwhile," she added, "the Silvesters 
would do well to be on their guard." 

" Against what? " I asked apprehensively, for 
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we lived so out of the world that I felt sure that 
the Silvesters would be the last to hear rumors of 
danger to themselves. 

" Against the talk which says that Jethro is sell- 
ing his beasts when nobody is buying, for any- 
thing that they'll fetch now, rather than wait till 
he may get a proper price for them at the fairs — 
which looks as if he were in a strait for ready 

« 

money. And that no sooner has he sold any than 
this trapesing gipsy decks herself with feathers 
and ribbons that would disgrace an honest girl; 
and Castle gives up his job, and takes to the public- 
house instead, and the neighbors smell meat for 
dinner there every day. That's what is said, and, 
if I was the Silvesters, I wouldn't let it be said too 
often!" 

I tried to collect my thoughts, but they were 
in such a whirl, that I think of nothing but 
Betty's strange dark face and light eyes, and so 
I asked idly — " Is she a gipsy, then? " — as if I 
cared! 

" Nay, but there's gipsy blood in her. For 
her mother was a road-girl, tramping the coun- 
try with baskets and brooms to sell, and we 
call such gipsies, though I've heard that the 
Bomanys themselves won't own them for kin. 
She married a laboring man of our parts, and 
I believe there's little harm in her now, though 
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she was wild as a hawk once, before a hard hus- 
band and ten children had tamed her. Betty's 
her eldest, and has her black face, with her 
father's features in it, and nothing has tamed 
her yet." 

While Mrs. Janaway talked, I had leisure to 
grow calmer, and by the time she had ended, we 
were at the gate where Chestnut, unbidden, turned 
in, and I paused to take my leave. 

And first I thanked Mrs. Janaway humbly for 
her kind interest in my welfare, before I added, as 
indifferently as I could, that it would be a bad 
thing for the Castles should they accustom them- 
selves to a life of idleness and luxury which they 
would not be able to afford after Betty's money 
was spent. 

" And a worse thing for the Silvesters, if they 
have to keep the Castles in idleness and luxury. 
For they won't be long in finding out that the more 
such leeches get, the more will they suck I " retort- 
ed Mrs. Janaway, as she climbed into the cart, and 
chirruped to Chestnut. 

But I would not let my thoughts dwell upon 
my dismal forebodings. For, after all, what use is 
there in meeting troubles half way? So it was of 
little Ambrose, and of the cut of his new garments, 
that I was resolutely thinking when I reached the 
yard gate, through which Patch, with every hair 
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bristling, stalked to greet me with the growl where- 
iT^ith it was still his habit to protest against my 
presence in a place where he would not yet allow 
himself to imagine that I could be on any lawful 
business. 



CHAPTEE XIX 
HOW A visrroB came at midnight to the fasm 

As the weather warmed (Margaret continued), 
we thought that Jethro's cough troubled him less. 
But I can see now that his weakness was growing 
upon him through the whole of that time, though 
there were days when he seemed so well that we 
were then deluded enough to imagine that the sum- 
mer might work his cure. 

Instead of which, when summer came, the heat 
only tried his strength, till his weariness was as 
piteous to look upon as pain. 

He never let us speak if it, however, and lie 
never complained, and I daresay that the gnawing 
care and anxiety, which now he was never without, 
were in truth wearing him out quicker than the hot 
weather, or his disease either. 

But even worse to see than his suflEering, were 
Mrs. Silvester's dread and her despair. For on 
Jethro's bad days her eyes would be dark with a 
fear of which she could not speak, though, when I 
was alone, she would sometimes come to me, to 
weep without a word, in a way which broke my 
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hearty or perhaps to storm in anger as helpless as 
her grief because I could not make him well. 

"And did Mr. Silvester see it?" I inquired. 
"And did he care?" 

It would be hard to say just how much Mr. 
Silvester saw or felt. For he scarcely took notice 
of any of us by so much as a look, unless it was his 
grandson, whom he watched with a close attention 
that wasn't exactly affectionate, but certainly be- 
trayed something of an interest in his welfare. He 
drank less in these days too, and minded the farm 
more. So that, seeing no more for some time of 
either Betty Castle or Mrs. Janaway, I began to be 
easier in my mind on several accounts. 

But presently this state of affairs, which, after 
all that had gone before, I was inclined to look 
upon as peace, was all at once rudely disturbed. 

It had been a more than usually hot day, and 
the night after it was sultry and close. I was un- 
easy about Jethro, who had been unable to con- 
ceal his languor, and I suppose that this, with the 
heat, made it impossible for me to rest. So, near 
twelve o'clock, which was truly the middle of the 
night with us early folk, I rose, and crept to his 
door to listen. 

I have not told you that, against the wishes of 
all of us, he had insisted on keeping the dark little 
lumber-room at the head of the stairs for himself, 
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and on making me occupy, with the child, his larger 
and more airy chamber on the other side of the 
house. 

Well, there was no sound to be heard there, 
save the regular breathing which told that Jethro 
was quietly asleep, and so, returning, I had pre- 
pared myself to lie down again beside baby, when 
pit-pat came Mrs. Silvester's little slippered feet 
along the passage, and her anxious face appeared, 
unearthly white in the ray of moonlight that 
crossed the room. 

"Peggy," she said, "I thought that I heard 
you stirring. Is all well? " 

" All," I told her, adding that I had but been 
to make sure that Mr. Jethro slept. 

She sighed, comforted, but seemed loath to go 
away just yet. 

" It's so hot, Peggy! " she complained. " Will 
you not let me sit for a little while in the moon- 
light by your window? There is a tiny breeze 
here, I think, which doesn't reach my comer of the 
house." 

Of course I made her welcome to do as she 
pleased, though I saw that she was just restless, 
and that it was only her fancy about the breeze. 

She told me to go to sleep if I could, promis- 
ing not to disturb me, and I was just dropping off, 
wheti her voice, in a seared undertone, roused me 
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again: " Peggy 1 Somebody is throwing stones at 
the window 1 " 

I was on my elbow in an instant, listening, 
though I could scarce believe her — for who was 
there to throw stones? A cloud was upon the 
moon, but in the darkness I might distinguish her 
white gown, in the corner whence she had shrunk 
from the casement. 

" Don't call it nonsensey Peggy," she pleaded, 
though I had called it nothing at all, " for I did 
hear a step, and I heard — there! " 

Sure enough a little gravel stone clinked 
against the pane, while another swished into the 
ivy beside it on the wall. 

I jumped out of bed. If I must tell the truth, 
jny knees were almost too weak to bear me. But 
Mrs. Silvester was not to know that I was afraid! 

She caught hold of me. "Don't look outl 
You don't know what it may be! " 

" Well," I answered, with a great show of re- 
solve, " that is just what I am going to jSnd out 1 " 

"Wait— oh, listen!" 

For now a voice was to be heard, harsh, but 
subdued to hoarseness, which called, " Jethro Sil- 
vester! Jethro Silvester! " 

In spite of the little fingers which tightened 
their clasp upon me, I went to the window then, 
and peered out* 
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Mj f onn was apparently seen, though not rec- 
ognized in the dull, clouded light. And I, on my 
party saw nothing to recognize in a black shadow 
upon the grass beneath. 

^^ You sleep sound! " it said. '^ An easy con- 
science, I suppose? " 

I made no reply, which caused the voice to con- 
tinue taimtingly: 

"Are you sulky, then? Nay, but be just! 
For what could I do? You had charged me never 
to show myself in this place, and you never went 
elsewhere where you might have been met, and so 
I come at an hour when I shall not be seen. You 
should praise me for that! " 

"Peggy, where's your cloak?" 

The question startled me as if a bell had been 
struck at my ear. For, although it was uttered 
low, the tone of the questioner was hard and sharp. 
I turned. 

" What do you want with my cloak, ma'am? '* 

"Never mind I Give it me quick, or must I 
fetch my own?" 

In silence I brought it to her, trembling for 
fear of what might come, but powerless to resist it. 
The voice in the garden was hushed meanwhile, 
but, as Mrs. Silvester covered her thin nightdress, 
she signed to me to creep back to the window to 
show my head at it as before, and, as soon as I had 
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done so^ the voice broke out once more^ this time 
in <!omplaint. 

" What are you doing there again? I thought 
that you were coming down. I want to talk 
to you, and I suppose you'd sooner I didn't 
shout?" 

I shook my head, 

"But Fm bound to say my say I Fve spent 
every penny, or others have for me, and you don't 
think that I am paid yet, do you? When shall I 
touch more of that which I'm earning every day? 
Deny it if you dare! " 

Still I was silent, and for good reason. But 
my silence seemed to be exasperating. For the 
next utterance from without was a threat. 

" I can get from others, remember, if I can't 
from you! If a hint is dropped, as I know how it 
may be, the whole affair will be brought up again. 
For crowner or no crowner, there are few now who 
feel satisfied. And after that I need only wait till 
the reward they offer shall be big enough for my 
taking." 

I was shaking while I listened, but all at once I 
saw something to stop such foolish tremors and 
send' me flying within, to snatch up what garments 
I might huddle upon me on the instant. For I had 
not heard Mrs. Silvester leave the room before I 
saw her there, in my long, coarse cloak, stepping 
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erect across the grass toward the speaker, who 
uttered a smothered exclamation. 

It seemed an age of senseless dread^ though it 
could have been but a very few moments^ before I 
was myself out, running to where they stood, not 
now upon the open lawn, but within the shelter of 
the garden wall, where the hanging ivy cast a black 
shadow. For the cloud had passed, leaving the 
moon again at her brightest. 

At my approach, Betty Castle, as I had guessed 
our visitor to be, broke oS from some other speech 
to curse my presence. 

"How many more?*' she demanded, with an 
angry sneer. 

Mrs. Silvester took no notice of the words, nor 
of me, as she said to the girl very low, but with a 
haughty anger of which I should scarcely have be- 
lieved her capable: 

" I am waiting to know why you came? " 

Before her wrath Betty cowered, in spite of the 
impudence which, however, did not quite desert 
her. 

" I told you — ^to see Jethro Silvester." 

" I must know what you want with him? " 

" You may ask him then, if you don't 
know, and aren't afraid to know! " retorted 
Betty. 

Her tone to my mistress sent the blood to my 
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heady and I leaped at her. But Mrs. Silvester laid 
her hand upon me. 

" Peggy, don't be a fool! Ah! " — in a voice 
of such passion as I knew that women sometimes 
feel, but had not expected to meet in her — " I 
should need no aid to crush her like a worm! '^ 

Betty looked uncertainly behind her, as though 
to seek for a way of escape there, and my mistress 
went on, smothering the white flame of her wrath 
in contempt: 

"See her! And yet she knows that she must 
be safe from me. Do you know it? Do you? " 

She bent her white face, with its burning eyes, 
close to that of the girl, who shrank away as if in- 
deed scorched, while she plucked nervously at the 
ivy trails. 

Mrs. Silvester laughed low, and replied to her 
movement as if it had been speech. 

" Perhaps you are right. It might not be wise 
to tempt even me too far. And now " — in her 
former tone of cold determination — " why are you 
here?" 

Betty seemed to be addressing me, sulkily: 

" I don't see why I shouldn't tell her, as she 
sees me here? " 

" That is well," my mistress responded coolly, 
" because I mean to know! " 

" Well, then, for my money." 
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" Who was to give you money? '* 

" Jethro Silvester." 

"And for what?" 

With the chance to wound, Betty turned. 

" Nay, you must know that! " 

I saw that Mrs. Silvester was shaken. She 
turned on me in an agony of impatience. 

" Peggy, who told you to be here? Go back 
immediately to the house." 

I stood like a block. 

« Peggy 1" 

" I can't help it, ma'am," I said. " There are 
things I can't do, and this is one of them." 

It was perfectly true. To leave her alone with 
that creature in the night would have been as im- 
possible for me as to fly away from them on wings. 

Betty's quick eyes were busy taking in this 
and that, while my mistress, who knew when she 
was beaten, stood irresolutely tapping her foot 
upon the ground. At last she spoke: 

" How much were you to have? " 

Betty was searching for an answer, when I in- 
terrupted: 

" Excuse me, ma'am! I shall be surprised if 
she is able to tell you that she was expecting any- 
thing. Won't you leave me to speak to her? " 

" Certainly not, Peggy! You astonish me with 
your interference." 
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It was pitiful to see her trying to lay the cause 
of her agitation at the door of her offended dignity, 
for which I suspect at the moment she cared as lit- 
tle as she did for mine. Betty, i)erceiving this too, 
laughed coarsely. 

" She knows more than you guess, Mrs. Am- 
brose Silvester! She and I have met before this.'' 

My poor mistress made a quick, despairing mo- 
tion with her hands, which put me in mind of the 
■whirling struggle of a fly that feels the web about 
her. And I, sore with pity for her bewilderment, 
thought fit to speak out. 

** That is true, ma'am, and yet I know little of 
her, except that I was once sent to her with a mes- 
sage, which I didn't try to understand. But part 
of it, as I remember, though she seems to have for- 
gotten it, was that she would gain most by keeping 
quiet, and giving no trouble." 

"And haven't I kept quiet?" demanded Bet- 
ty. " That was back in the spring, and I've 
kept so quiet since, that it seems I've been for- 
gotten." 

"What?" cried Mrs. Silvester, and her voice 
was faint and shrill. ** In the spring? You were 
tormenting them so long ago, and I did not know 
it! And yet, I did know that you had returned, 
although you promised once that you would never 
do so " 
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Betty grinned. "I was home-sick, you see. 
And I thought, if I did break my promise, and 
come home, there was no law that could touch me 
for it." 

My mistress moaned. " Is there to be no 
end?'' 

The other felt that she had better not urge her 
too far toward despair. 

" Nay, I never said so. The truth is, IVe been 
unfortunate, and couldn't keep what I had. Bet- 
ter luck next time, say II Shall we try it once 
more?" 

Any one else would have melted at the expres- 
sion on Mrs. Silvester's face, as she faltered: 

" It is so little that I have! " 

" But," replied Betty, encouragingly, " it is so 
little that I want! Only enough to take me away 
again from here, where they won't let me work 
honestly for my bread " 

My mistress covered her face, and I broke in: 

" Don't trust her, ma'am! She'll take all that 
you can give her, and then go to Mr. Jethro for 
more." 

" That I won't, I swear! " cried Betty, with a 
scowl at me, and a sidle up to my mistress. 

The latter looked up. 

" Peggy, run and fetch the little inlaid box 
from my table." 
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" Don't! '* I besought her, struggling with my 
sobs. " Your little treasures — all that you have 
of your own! It will be no use, I tell you! You 
don't know how false, and cruel, and greedy such 
things are," pointing io Betty. 

Mrs. Silvester couldn't be angry with my ob- 
stinacy, as she looked upon my tears. She tried to 
explain gently, though her words racked me: 

" You don't understand, Peggy — even you can 
not understand at all! I must give my share, be- 
cause — ^it will make me less miserable to do it. 
Bun then, dear, good Peggy, and help me to be 
less miserable! " 

And so, unconvinced indeed, but because I was 
unable to withstand her pleading, I did run, though 
my feet were like lead. 

When I returned, they were standing as before 
within the shadow of the ivy, and I don't think that 
one had moved, or spoken to the other, while I had 
been gone. 

My mistress took the box which I brought her, 
and which was unlocked, for, as I have said, she 
was never careful of what belonged to her, and 
opened it. And first she put into Betty's hand, 
which trembled, whether from shame or greed, a 
gold " Faith, Hope, and Charity," given her when 
a child by her godmother. You see I knew the his- 
tory of each of these trinkets, which were precious 
16 
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to her as tokens of the kindness of lost friends^ for 
she had related them to me often as we had sat to- 
gether through long evenings, fingering them be- 
side winter fires. And it cut me to the heart to 
see them now, defiled, as it seemed to me, by the 
gipsy's touch. 

But Mrs. Silvester, for her part, seemed never 
to regret them, as eagerly she gave them, till Bet- 
ty's hands were full, and the box empty, save for 
the locks of her parents' hair which she had taken 
from a locket. I burst out crying. 

" Peggy dear, don't be stupid," my mistress 
then entreated me, with a little tremble, however, 
in her own voice. " After all, these are but thingSy 
which I have not loved for themselves. But, if I 
had, I would give them all gladly, and twice as 
many, if I might 1 " 

Betty slowly handed back a pretty miniature 
of two children's heads — her sisters as Mrs. Sil- 
vester had told me — the back of which was of 
worked gold. 

" This is no good to me," she said gruffly. 
" You could give me the chain on which you wear 
the other, instead." 

" The other? " faltered my mistress. 

" The picture of your husband," Betty ex- 
plained bluntly, " with the long gold chain." 

I felt the kind hand, which in my distress Mrs. 
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Silvester had laid upon my shoulder, tnrn cold and 
tremble. 

" I haven't got it," she said shortly. 

" Not the picture," the creature explained la- 
boriously, and I wondered if she shuddered a lit- 
tle as she said it, " only the chain." 

" I tell you I haven't got it," my mistress re- 
peated, her voice crocking as it rose. 

" Oh, well," Betty replied sullenly, " how was 
I to know? You used never to be without it." 

It was evident that Mrs. Silvester was not be- 
lieved, and, as the other turned away, the longing 
which I had had to see her go, was swallowed up in 
a wave of anger and loathing, and I sprang after 
her. 

" If Jethro Silvester hears of this," I whis- 
pered in her ear, " he'll find a way to make ypu 
pay for it! " 

She faced me. Her eyes, in the moonlight, 
looked as clear and colorless as water. 

" Jethro Silvester would know better than to 
try! " she returned with rough contempt. " But 
your mistress has spoken one true word — You donH 
understand at all — and, if you say your prayers 
before you go to sleep, pray that you never may! " 



CHAPTER XX 

JETHSO 

After that night troubles seemed to thicken. 
First, there was a fresh one from outside, of which 
I must tell you in its proper place. And then there 
was that of Jethro's increasing illness, which was 
what we had to think about most, for it was the 
most urgent. But worse to me was the trouble 
which I bore with me all the time hidden in my 
heart, and prayed to be delivered from, while I 
dared not speak its name even to the God who 
made me ! I tell you that between horror and pity, 
doubt and nameless dread, I believe that it was 
only Jethro^s suflFerings, and baby's needs, and the 
necessity there was to attend to both, that kept me 
in my right senses at all. 

But Jethro was now growing worse so rapidly 
that we could no longer blind our eyes to the fact 
that his illness could only end in one way. And 
more than once I thought that if he wished, as he 
had once hinted that he might, to share the burden 
which was breaking his soul and body, with an- 
other, who might bear it after he had laid it down, 
238 
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I should encourage him to do so while there was 
time. 

Sut when it came to the point I found myself 
powerless to speak. Partly because it seemed a 
cruel, ghoulish thing to harry the lad to his grave 
by being overcareful to point the way there, and 
partly because I thought that I knew already, and 
too well, all that he could say to me; and the pros- 
pect of hearing it from his lips contained nothing 
for either of us but heart-sickness and shame. 

" Then " — I here questioned Margaret — 
'^ Jethro did not himself recognize that his days 
were numbered? *' 

No; which I have since observed is often the 
case with one ill as he was. But at that time I used 
to wonder that the change in him was not a plainer 
warning to himself. For now he possessed scarcely 
more strength than a babe, and it was out of the 
question for him to spend an hour in such work 
upon the farm as, but a few months before, he 
would have been engaged in from morning till 
night. Besides which he was constantly in the 
fever which none of the doctor's stuffs seemed 
able to allay. 

The good old man, in spite of his huffy words 
in the spring, would come now and again to see him, 
without being called. But as his presence seemed 
only to weary Jethro, as well as to irritate his 
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uncle, while it could do little to help, he made his 
visits as few and as short as possible, leaving me 
to carry out, as best I might, the instructions which 
he gave. 

But, in speaking of the alteration in his bodily 
powers, I must tell you that, though this was great, 
I was less struck by it than by other changes in 
Jethro's self. For although he might not realize 
the approach of death, seeming indeed to dwell 
upon the thought of it less at the end than at the 
beginning of his illness, still he was surely learning 
to let life go. 

Perhaps it was increasing weakness which made 
it easy for him now to sit quietly in his chair in 
the cool parlor, or beneath the flickering green fans 
of the tulip tree, leaving his uncle and John Foimce 
to do anyhow the work about which he used to be 
so eager and so particular. And it may have been 
the same languor which altered him with regard to 
Mrs. Silvester. For there had been a time when 
the sound of her voice without, or a movement of 
hers while we sat together at one of our silent 
meals, had been enough to set the red flag flying 
in his face, and his hands atremble, even though 
his eyes had fled from hers, and his feet too, if they 
might. 

But now that hot leap of the blood toward her, 
and the cold fear of her which had seemed to fol- 
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low it, had vanished altogether, and his eyes would 
rest upon her with a contentment in which there 
was no self -consciousness with its heat and cold. 

But as for her, I could not tell whether it were 
pleasure or pain which caused her so to start and 
flush whenever he turned to demand from her one 
of those little services which she had by degrees 
droppeii into the habit of rendering him, though 
with a rapturous timidity that seemed . to grow 
upon her as his own ease and confidence in her 
presence increased. 

One burning day in September — the summer 
that year being as loath to go as the spring had been 
to come — the doctor came to pay Jethro a visit. 
And when he had taken his leave of him he 
beckoned me apart. 

^* If this weather lasts it will finish it," he said 
to me. 

" Ah! '' I answered quietly, for when sorest hit 
one makes least outcry. But still I looked for some 
hope where I knew that there was none. And so 
I added: "But if the weather were to change?" 

" A dry, yet fresh and vigorous autumn might 
carry him — as far as the winter." 

And I asked no more. 

The doctor, glancing at me, began again: "I 
don't understand these people, nor their relations 
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to one another — that hasn't been my business. I 
don't know how much they realize of the young 
man's danger, nor whether there is any necessity 
that they should realize it at all. If you think that 
there is, you had better see to it." 

He went away. And I leaned against the 
porch, and laughed under my breath, because I 
was near the end of my strength and my wits, 
and didn't dare to cry. And while I was laugh- 
ing Mrs. Silvester stepped into the porch be- 
side me. 

" What is the joke, Peggy? " she asked. 

I shook my head, stupidly staring at the rusty 
weather-cock on the old square tower in front of 
me, and at the parched fields, where the cows were 
growing thin, out beyond, and at the sky above it, 
cloudless, yet thick, as if with the labored breath 
of the exhausted earth. The weather would not 
change I 

" You don't look like a particularly giddy Peg- 
top," my mistress mused, observing me. 

" No," I replied, and added, " and I don't feel 
like one." 

" Was it something which the doctor said to 
you? " she persisted. 

" Oh," I returned, almost crossly, " I don't 
know! If it was, I think that I must be going off 
my head!" 
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"My poor Peggy, you are worn out, and no 
wonder! We all live upon your strength/' 

"Don't speak kindly 1 '' I told her fiercely. 
" I — ^I don't want to cry ! " 

" Peggy," she whispered, " the doctor has told 
you that Jethro is to die 1 " 

I stood back from her, staring amazed at her 
tone, and at her look. For where I had dreaded 
to meet with a frantic sorrow, I saw a gleam of 
tremulous, eager hope! 

" Peggy, Peggy," she pressed me, as I did not 
speak, " does he think that it will be soon? " 

"Do you want it to be soon?" I demanded 
blimtly in my turn, too much astonished to be able 
to pick my words. 

As she looked away, she raised one hand to her 
throat where something was working, and her face 
was a martyr's face, tortured and triumphant, 
when she answered: 

" Yes! I love him — enough for that! " 

I stood silent, remembering that after the night 
in which Betty Castle had visited us — which sub- 
ject had never been mentioned by either of us since 
— there had been a difference in Mrs. Silvester 
where Jethro was concerned. For, while she had 
been devoted in her efforts to relieve his sufferings, 
she had at the time ceased to rebel against them, 
never weeping, nor praying me to do something 
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— anything — to save him; nor flying out against 
me and the doctor because, with all our striving, 
there was nothing that could be done; nor insist- 
ing upon remedies which would have been worse 
than useless, and to which Jethro would never have 
submitted. And now here she was with the first 
light which I had seen for long brightening her 
eyes, as she demanded of me whether he was soon 
to die! 

For answer I told her exactly what the doctor 
had said, and her brow became clouded with care. 

" Till winter? " she murmured. " Three long 
months, in which so many things might happen! 
But " — looking round her, as I had done, on sky 
and land, and drawing, as I had done, conclusions 
from what she saw — " the weather is going to hold, 
Peggy. And so, before winter, he will be safe! " 

And with that she turned and went indoors, 
with her head up, and a buoyant step. 

But when I followed her into the room where 
Jethro was sitting in the arm-chair asleep, the doc- 
tor's examination having exhausted him, I saw that 
already her mood was changed. And, indeed, I my- 
self was startled by the unearthliness of his look 
at rest, the sight of which seemed to have gripped 
my mistress by the throat, so that she had to choke 
down a storm of sudden weeping before she could 
whisper hoarsely to me : 
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"Peggy, Peggy, Peggy, what have I done? 
Was this the only way in which he might be saved 
from my sin? " 

" Hush! *' I warned her. 

But it was too late. For Jethro had opened 
his eyes upon her, and trouble immediately leaped 
into them. 

" What is it? '' he asked. " What ails her? " 

She came running back— for she had tried to 
creep away— and knelt beside him, with streaming 
eyes. 

"Nothing, Jethro, nothing I But — you have 
forbidden me to speak of it " 

" Nay," he replied wearily. " All's done, so 
why speak, or think of it? All's done. You should 
not cry." 

"Yes, all's done — all I " she repeated despair- 
ingly. " And anything that comes after comes too 
late! Life itself is nearly done, and your life is 
ruined forme! " 

He looked pained, and as puzzled as a child con- 
fronted with grief, while she sobbed still: 

" My fault! If I had been more patient — one 
can always bear a little more — if I had! Jethro, 
could you curse me now? Ah, never forgive me, 
for if you do, you'll break my heart ! " 

" How should I forgive you? " he asked, the 
flush on his cheek deepening from uneasy excite- 
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ment. " It was because I was powerless to for- 
give that I have rejoiced in bearing some small 
part of your punishment, though that may not 
be lessened. And because I have no comfort to 
oflfer you, that I have begged you not to speak 
of this/' 

Then his own words, gently as they had been 
uttered, seemed to strike him as hard, and he put 
his hand to rest upon the brown head bowed at his 
knee. 

" Poor child! " he said, " who knows? If suf* 
fering is indeed but comfort in disguise, we shall 
one day recognize it, and be comforted. For we 
have suffered, you and I." 

She looked up, with a white face. 

" But Jethro — they say — good people say — ► 
that there will be worse suffering to come. Ah, 
God, if it be so, let me bear that alone ! " 

He laughed out, while his hand caressed her 
hair. 

" Good people? What can good people know 
about it, or what can their opinion be worth? Ask 
the had people — when they know 1 " 

I was terribly shocked, both at hearing what 
to my small intelligence seemed like impious talk 
from the lips of a dying man, and, as a nurse, at 
seeing one so exercised. And I spoke firmly to 
Mrs. Silvester. 
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" You must come away, ma'am, if you can't 
control yourself." 

So she came like a lamb, for her tears would not 
cease running. But as for Jethro, he had scarce 
had time to sigh before he was off to sleep again, 
and the Kps to which my narrow thinking had but 
now uttered a blasphemy, parted happily, in the 
smile of an infant at rest. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW ICABGASET WEIH? GATHESmO MUSHBOOMS 

" You said," I reminded Margaret, who seemed 
to have forgotten it, " that you would tell me 
presently of some new fear which assailed you from 
outside." 

Yes (she answered). And I will, though I 
can't remember exactly when it was that I first be- 
came conscious of it. But I think that it must 
have been upon an evening when, on my way to 
fetch the cows into the milking — John and his mas- 
ter being occupied elsewhere, and we all doing one 
another's work higgledy-piggledy just then, be- 
cause of Jethro's being laid aside — I came upon a 
stranger man, decently dressed, who was hanging 
over the gate of one of the pastures. 

I could have sworn that, before he saw me, 
he had been writing or drawing something in a lit- 
tle book, which, however, was nowhere to be seen 
by the time that I got up to him, when he was doing 
nothing but bite his nails, with his face turned 
from me, while he hummed an idle tune. 

He made way civilly for me to pass, though he 
248 
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didn't speak, nor look round, as he did so, and when 
I came back with the cows he was gone. But I 
marked then, above me, where the fields joined the 
rOad on the crest of the hill, two black figures 
against the sky. And one of them I knew was the 
village constable from Ryeworth, while the other 
may, or may not, have been the stranger man whose 
face I had not seen. 

And after this there came one day to the door 
a dusty wayfarer, whose clothes were coarser than 
his speech, or his hands either, inquiring of me the 
way to Budhampton, which he had missed, he said, 
through trying to take a shorter cut across our 
land. 

Yet, when I had set him on the road, he would 
not immediately follow it, begging of me first a 
drink of water, which I gave him. But he didn't 
seem so thirsty after all, for he sipped, rather than 
drank, while, with his eyes all over the place, he 
asked me a score of questions, showing that already 
he knew more about my masters than their names. 

It was but little, however, that he got out of 
me, and when at last he tried to press a piece of 
money into my hand — which I kept as flat and stiff 
at my side as if I had been a soldier at attention — 
I told him that it was too much for a drink of 
water, but that the master might not consider it 
enough compensation for a trespass, so that he'd 
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better be stepping before be came in, unless be bad 
a very particular reason for wisbing to meet with 
bim. And be took tbe bint. 

Tbis it was wbicb worried me, as I've told you, 
for I couldn't tbink wbo tbe two strangers — if tbey 
were two— migbt be, nor wbat motive tbey migbt 
bave for banging round tbe place, and seeking in- 
formation about its owners from tbe bired servants 
upon it. Nor wbetber it was one of tbem wbom 
I bad seen in company witb tbe constable — ^nor 
indeed, wbat business, or cbance, bad served to 
bring him about. But before long I was able to 
make a guess upon eacb of tbese subjects, and little 
was tbe comfort to be got from tbatl 

At this time Jethro had many whims about his 
food, wbicb in itself sbows bow illness may alter 
a man's ways, for in bealtb I don't believe tbat be 
so mucb as knew wbat went between bis lips. Yet 
be was patient all tbe time, and, if be couldn't get 
wbat be fancied, would do bis best to pretend to 
fancy wbat be got, wbicb made me tbe more anx- 
ious to indulge bim wbenever tbat was in my power. 
And be baving taken it into bis bead one day to 
wisb for musbrooms, I rose keen and early on tbe 
following morning to gatber tbem for bim, musb- 
rooms not being esteemed wbolesome eating in 
our part of tbe country, unless tbey be found witb 
tbe dew upon tbem. 
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I was out before sunrise^ which in mid-Sep- 
tember woxdd be soon after five o'clock, and 
I went barefoot, as my shoes would have been 
soaked before I had trodden a dozen yards of the 
grass. 

It was the likest thing to a holiday which I had 
enjoyed in many a long day, and all looked so 
pretty abroad, from the stars fading out of the 
blushing sky, as the dewdrops disappear from a 
bunch of roses in the sunshine, to the sparkling 
threads stretched between tall stalks of grass and 
purple flowers in the hedges, that my heart's load 
of care turned to one of thankfulness for the boon 
of beauty which day by day is lavished on the 
world, without respect to the worth of gratitude 
of those who receive it. 

The excitement of hunting for the mushrooms, 
and the triumph of finding them, kept my heart 
light. For they were not so plentiful now as they 
had been a week or two before, when at every sun's 
rising the pastures were white with them, and so 
the satisfaction of coming here and there upon a 
pearly group of them was the greater. 

Soon, however, I had picked more than Jethro 

would have been able to eat in a week, and was 

forced to turn homeward with my full basket, 

for my work wouldn't wait, if the morning was 

fair. 

17 
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The stars by this time had faded, with the rosy 
color, out of the sky, for the sun had leaped into 
it, and was already busy drinking the dew, and 
drawing giant pictures of poplar and elm upon the 
shining background of the fields. Only in the deep 
hollow where the church stood beside the farm, 
there was shadow, heavy shadow, always shadow 
as it seemed to me, beyond the power of any sun 
to brighten, or of the breezes that scoured the hill 
to blow away. 

And, as I approached it, the waiting shadow 
fell upon my heart as well, so that I was scarcely 
surprised when a creeping figure stole from behind 
the cow-yard gate, as I lifted the latch of it, and 
I looked up to see Betty Castle stand there 
before me. 

" Where have you been? " she demanded sus- 
piciously. Then, as her eye fell upon my basket of 
mushrooms, her brow cleared. 

" I thought that you were too soon abroad," 
she added, to explain her question; " and Vd 
wanted to catch you about the place. Pounce 
passed me while I was hid. Is it true that he^s said 
he'll set his dog on me? " 

" I've not heard him say it," I answered, won- 
dering what she could want with me, but for some 
reason unable to ask her as much. 

She, however, did not wait to be asked. 
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" Fve brought bad news, which I'd have given 
to Jethro, but they say that he keeps his bed now. 
Is that so? " 

"No. What news?" 

" The police are busy about you here. Not my 
doing, I swear I But with the talk there's been, 
and one thing and another, I couldn't help it. Now 
what could I have done? " 

While she spoke, I had time to observe how 
changed she was from the Betty Castle whom I had 
known, and had last seen but one short month be- 
fore, in the moonlit garden. 

No longer swaggering and insolent through 
consciousness of her power, she was to-day haggard 
and wan. Her brown skin had paled to yellow, 
her eyes were wild, and her coarse lip hung trem- 
bling. Yet she was still defiant, as a rat is before 
terriers when the holes are stopped, and there was 
as much fierceness as fear in the glance that met 
mine. 

"The police? "I echoed. 

" They've never been satisfied. Now they think 
they have a clue, as they call it, and the clue leads 
here. There's been a coming and a going, which 
Fve watched, between our old man and the rest in 
Oxford. Now they've got one of those grand de- 
tective fellows from London. I have my eye on 
him, too. I know all about him, though he may 
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tliink that he keeps himself close! " She showed 
her teeth like the rat that I've spoken of. 

I was speechless, thinking of the stranger who 
had questioned me, and of Jethro as good as help- 
less. My eyes turned to his window. 

" You're going in ? " Betty said. " No time to 
Iosq! Tell them what I've told you, and that, if 
they value their lives, they must get me away." 

"Fot^f'Iasked. 

" Yes, me. If I'm here, they'll be at me again 
with their questions, like they were at the inquest. 
They've got their grip on me. I feel it. I feel it 
in my bones 1 " 

She shivered, wiping her lips upon her ragged 
apron. For the wardrobe which had excited the 
envious suspicion of our neighbors, had once more 
given place to one of the poorest. 

" But," I objected, " if they got nothing from 
you at the inquest, why should they get it now? " 

Her manner grew more flurried. She kicked a 
clod of earth impatiently. 

'^ You don't see! How am I to know if they'll 
ask me the same questions? Or, if they do, how 
am I to mind what my answers were? Do you 
think that I set them down in writing, as they did — 
as they did? It's the thought of that writing, and 
how they'll catch me with it — ah, you don't know 
what it is to be so bullied and badgered! '^ 
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Her brow was wet with starting drops, but she 
laughed in bitter ridicule of my simplicity when I 
said: 

" So you didn't tell the truth then? " 

" Ask the Silvesters if I told the truth then, or 
if they'd have me tell it now! I thought myself at 
the time mighty clever with my answers. Now I 
wish that I'd only had the sense to hold my tongue, 
like John Pounce. They soon grew tired of asking 
hiniy for an idiot! " 

" Dear God! " I murmured. 

The sunshine at last was stealing into the hol- 
low. It touched us where we stood, but I for one 
was left with a heart unwarmed by it. 

" Well? " Betty tried to give a nudge to my 
stunned senses. 

"What do you want?" I said, repeating my 
first question dully. 

" I must go far, where they won't catch me 
with their questions, and where the Silvesters won't 
be caught with my answers." 

"Oh!" I groaned, "why couldn't you stay 
when once you had gone? " 

" What use to ask that now? " inquired Betty. 

And I acknowledged to myself that she spoke 
sense. 

" Then," I turned on her, half frantic, " why 
do you linger? Why don't you go now, in 
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God's name, and never let us see or hear of you 
again?" 

" And how shall I do that, without a penny? " 

" Whatl " I exclaimed brutally, " it's the same 
old story, is it? '' 

" No, it isn't,'' she replied grimly. " This time 
the story's like to have a different ending." 

I tried to straighten my thoughts, which were 
as twisted and tumbled as the skein of fine silk 
which the girl in the fairy story had to wind for 
her cruel stepmother. 

" So," I said slowly, " you expect the Silvesters 
to pay to save you from the consequences of your 
perjury? " 

" I'm not such a fool! " she broke in eagerly. 
" If I'm saved from that, the Silvesters will only 
have paid to save their own skins. If I'm away 
they have nothing more to fear, and they know it." 

I thought that her feverish anxiety now to be 
gone, agreed very ill with her former boasted will- 
ingness to tell what she knew, for a reward, and I 
hinted as much to her. Whereat her look fell. 

" I could do it now," she answered sullenly. 
" They'd forgive me worse than perjury if I did. 
But, d'you see, I'd sooner act square by the Sil- 
vesters, for I began on their side." 

I didn't believe a word of her professions, and 
I turned away sick. 
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" You're going to tell them? " Betty pressed 
me. 

" I don't know/' 

" But you must know I There's no time for not 
knowing! And their servant can't refuse to de- 
liver a message to them." 

I could have thanked her for the quibbling 
words. For I had been sore oppressed by the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Janaway's solemn admonition that to 
help wrong is to do it. And, though I knew in my 
soul that, whatever happened, and at whatever cost, 
I should help the Silvesters through thick and thin, 
to the utmost of my power, I was glad in doing so, 
to be able to stifle, rather than to go directly 
against my conscience. Therefore I turned to Bet- 
ty, my mind made up. 

" I'll take your message! And where shall I 
find you with the answer? " 

" In the place where you found me before. 
I'll stay in 'the boat-house till evening, or till 
I see you. Take care that none catch you seek- 
ing me there. But give me some food now to 
carry with me, for I've not had a bite since yes- 
terday." 

I brought bread and meat out to her. Mr. Sil- 
vester was moving in his room when I went to 
fetch it. 

" Tell them," said Betty, when she had received 
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it, " that if they will give me the means, I know 
how I may slip off this very night; and I swear to 
doit!" 

They were the last words that I heard her 
speak. 



CHAPTEK XXII 

COBNELIUS 

And now I had a task before me as hard to per- 
form as any that I had done in my life. And that 
was to recount to Cornelius Silvester the news 
which Betty had brought. But there was no help 
for it, for it seemed still more impossible to go 
directly to Jethro with the story, and cruel, as well 
as useless, to trouble Mrs. Silvester with it. So I 
waited for my master, and as soon as I heard his 
door open I went to meet him in the passage. 

It would be hard to say whether he looked more 
asfonished or displeased at finding me there. But 
he would have passed me without speech if I had 
not barred the way. 

" If you please, sir, I have something to tell 
you." 

He started as if I had struck him, before he 

growled, "Ugh! Jethro dead, is he?" in a tone 

of resentment, as though he would grudge his 

nephew's escape, even through the gates of death, 

from the troubles which were crowding upon his 

family. 

259 ' 
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Up to this moment I had not guessed that Mr. 
Silvester realized so well what Jethro's illness 
meant, and now I was too greatly shocked by the 
tone of his question to be able to reply to it by 
speech. I therefore shook my head, whereupon 
he asked angrily what the devil I had then to bother 
him about? 

" Betty Castle has been here this morning," I 
began, plimging directly into my story. And I 
never stopped until I had told him all, as shortly 
as I could. 

Though his face grew ghastly while he listened, 
he did not interrupt me. And when he had heard 
me out, still without a word he staggered back to 
his room, and clapped the door of it in my face, 
leaving me to go crying to the kitchen, where I 
wondered to find myself shedding tears for such a 
man, but indeed his look had struck at my heart. 

Jethro had come to occupy the seat under the 
tulip tree, where he now passed the greater part of 
the day, and Mrs. Silvester after breakfast had 
gone away to him there, before Mr. Silvester came 
forth once more into the parlor, where he tried to 
eat and drink as usual. But it was not long before 
he gave up the attempt, impatiently pushing his 
cup and plate from him, and his look was both grim 
and wild as he said to me abruptly: 

" Where's Jethro. I've to speak with him." 
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I fell to begging him not to do so, it being as 
much as his nephew's life was worth to trouble him 
just now. 

" If it kills him so much the better for him! " 
quoth Mr. Silvester. " But he needn't hope it — ^we 
are not a lucky family! " And with that he 
inarched to the door. 

I ran and placed myself against it. 

" Look here, sir! " said I, swallowing down the 
fear in my throat. 

He looked, indeed, in a pale fury at finding 
himself thwarted, and I felt that his gaze was 
piercing enough to have nailed me to the door. 
But I went on, trying to speak firmly in spite 
of it: 

" K you will go to him I must be there too. 
For I can't have him hustled to his death without 
a soul to help." 

" Do you think that you could help? " sneered 
the master. 

" I must be there," I repeated. 

To my surprise he gave in. " Go on, then." 

Then he caught me by the arm. " But if I find 
you telling elsewhere a word of what you hear, 
God pity you, for I will not! And you should 
suffer — ^in your body — if the rope were round my 
neck!" 

I shrank from the hideousness of the man as he 
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uttered the threat more than from any fear because 
of it. Yet I made shift to answer not too tremu- 
lously: 

" I shall not want to tell anything. I wish that 
I might help hearing. But he shall not hear and 
bear it alone I '^ 

With that, cursing me, he bade me go before, 
which I did. And when we came within sight of 
the tulip tree, the lump of terror in my throat was 
like to have melted in tears, for the prettiness and 
innocence of what we saw there. 

Jethro, very comfortable among his cushions 
in the green shade, was smiling down at his cousin, 
who, seated on the grass before him, was talking — 
I knew just how — of this and that and the other, 
so that listening to her was like watching a dragon- 
fly, of which you can never say, " It is here," be- 
fore it has darted elsewhere. For these two were 
at ease together now as they had never been before 
the approach of death had taken from Jethro his 
fear of life, or before Mrs. Silvester had learned to 
welcome for his sake the black sorrow which was 
waiting to overwhelm her, and for his sake even 
to sport in the shadow of it. 

I turned to my master with a beseeching glance, 
and saw that his look too was fixed upon the pair 
beneath the tulip trpe, before he dashed forward 
upon them, crying to Mrs. Silvester to be gone. 
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Then, as she leaped to her feet, scared like a wild 
deer, he furiously addressed Jethro: 

" Is she bewitching you too? Sure, she's a vam- 
pire upon us! But you should be a man, if you are 
a dying one, for the honor of your name! Death 
won't absolve you if you forget it. No," he roared, 
turning again on my mistress, "nor you either! 
For there's no absolution in death, as you'll find 
when you stand upon the scaffold! " 

Jethro was on his feet, white to the lips. 
" What does this madness mean? " he demanded. 

" If I'm mad it's her fault, for the sight of 
her drives me so, and the longing for her undoing, 
which I'd give my soul to see, and which I might 
see even to-day " 

As he gazed at her his eyes grew greedy with 
hate, and his voice broke from the fierceness of a 
passion denied when he added: 

" Oh, the fool to give you his name! " 

It was pitiful to see Jethro in his weakness step 
before Mrs. Silvester to protect her. 

Whatever his uncle might reproach him with, 
and whatever I might think of his conduct in allow- 
ing her to hear these things, he was a man yet. He 
turned to me: 

" Margaret, can you tell me the meaning of 
this?" 

I begged my mistress to go to the house, where, 
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as I reminded her, baby was by himself. And, see- 
ing how her presence excited her father-in-law, so 
that for Jethro's sake it was better that she should 
be away, she took the hint, only whispering me 
timidly not to leave her cousin as long as the ter- 
rible old man remained there. 

As soon as she was out of earshot I said to Mr. 
Silvester, in as matter-of-fact a tone as I could 
manage, " Shall you tell him, sir, or shall I? *' 

So Mr. Silvester, pulling himself together, suc- 
ceeded in telling Jethro of Betty Castle's visit, 
and the news which she had brought. 

When he had finished speaking, the two looked 
at one another for a while in blank silence. 
Then— 

" There's nothing to give her," said one, yet 
with the note of a question, which meant hope, in 
his tone. 

But the other echoed, " Nothing I " and bent 
his look upon the ground. 

" If we had time — " mused Jethro. 

" There's no time," broke in his uncle fever- 
ishly. 

" That's a question. To-morrow, even " 

He fell to devising how a small sum might be 
raised in Oxford before the morrow. It was won- 
derful how clear-headed he was. He spoke almost 
cheerfully, but Mr. Silvester, with lowering looks, 
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was evidently deep in some different thought, tak- 
ing in little of his meaning till Jethro said: " This 
has given her a fright, whatever her boasting 
threats may have been, and if she gets away this 
time she won't come back so soon. So that we 
shall be in peace, as we have not been since — For 
she is right, and, whether with her goodwill or no, 
she is our only danger. They canH prove anything 
without her.'' 

The last words seemed of a sudden to have 
penetrated his uncle's understanding, and he looked 
up sharply, with cunning added to the fierceness in 
his eyes. As mine met them, my heart fluttered 
and sank like a stricken bird. Yet I could give my- 
self no reason why this should be. 

Finally it was arranged that I should seek Bet- 
ty in the boat-house, and induce her to lie hid there, 
or elsewhere, until the night, by which time Mr. 
Silvester might hope to be in possession of a sum 
sufficient to enable her to get away, according to 
whatever plan she had formed. 

He would himself start immediately for Ox- 
ford to arrange for this, which was deemed a safer 
and surer course than to attempt the same in Rye- 
worth or Budhampton, where he and his concerns 
were well known and overmuch talked about. 

" I'll go this minute," I said, eager to be doing. 
But my master objected. 
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" Time enough! For she promised you to re- 
main near the boat-house through the day. If you 
go after dinner, you are less likely to be observed, 
for in this weather few who can help it will stir 
abroad in the heat of the afternoon. And I dare- 
say these spying scoundrels are as fond of their ease 
as others. Betty was right to warn you to be wary 
of their watching when you seek her." 

Jethro had nothing to urge against this, and it 
was all one to me. It never seemed to occur to the 
old man that his own journey to Oxford might be 
as well spied upon as mine across the fields, and he 
began at once to prepare for it. I must say that I 
was only too anxious to see him gone, and Jethro 
left in peace, for he had been sorely tried by the 
excitement and trouble of the hour, as I could see, 
in spite of the determined calm of his manner. 

As for Mrs. Silvester, although at first she was 
uneasy, it was not hard to satisfy her as to the cause 
of the master's absence, while she was pleased as a 
child to think that we were to be for a whole day 
without the burden of his black look. 

I agreed that at times it seemed intolerable. 

" But you don't know how intolerable, Peggy,'' 
she said, " for he doesn't hate you — Ah! " with a 
little moan, and a shudder, " If he might but have 
his will, and see me suffer — it would be over the 
sooner! " 
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I told her, with no very just idea of what I waii 
talking about, that she should not speak so. 

" But, Peggy, you don't understand ! '^ she 
urged. 

And I sighed. For they all told me this, while 
I considered that I understood everything only too 
well. 

The sunshine lay like a burning plague upon the 
fields when I went out again, after our early din- 
ner, to meet Betty Castle at the boat-house. 

It was, as I have said, but a short walk to the 
little wood at the head of the lake, but, by the time 
that I had gained it, I was glad enough of the shel- 
ter of the trees. I had kept in mind Betty's caution 
on the subject of possible spies upon my move- 
ments, but had seen no sign of a living being while 
I crossed the open, while it was hard to believe that 
there could breathe another besides myself in the 
shady solitude where, when I stood to listen, the 
buzz and hum of insects was the only sound that I 
heard. 

For the ground which in April had been a bog 

was to-day a desert of sun-baked mud, haimted by 

myriads of flies. Not a leaf stirred. Not a bird 

was chirping. Not even did the greasy water lip 

the shore by which it stagnated, foul with weeds 

and slime. So that such uncanny stillness I was 
18 
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half afraid to break by the sound of my own move- 
ments^ as I crept to the door of the boat-house, 
where, however, I forced myself to speak Bet- 
ty's name, though it was in tones little above a 
whisper. 

My eyes, at first blindly straining in the dark- 
ness, presently distinguished the rough, timbered 
walls, and the roof hung with cobwebs, upon which 
danced a subdued dappled light reflected from the 
waters without. And I turned to the murkiest 
corner of all, just within the doorway, where 
was the little standing-place, like a shelf, where 
Betty had crouched when I came hither before 
to find her. 

"Betty!" I said, "it is I— Margaret. Are 
you within? " 

I did not need the answering silence to tell me 
that she was not. Yet I entered, and stood upon 
the narrow platform myself, to feel about it with 
my hands, knowing all the time that they would 
touch nothing but the moldering boards. 

" She has grown tired of waiting, cooped up 
within," I told myself then. " I shall find her hid- 
den somewhere in the wood." 

So I sought doggedly, diligently. All the more 
doggedly and diligently because I had from the 
beginning recognized that it was to be in vain, 
through the trees in every direction, and about each 
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bramble brake and thorn bush, even peeping be«- 
tween the stalks of the reeds and rushes at the 
water's edge, where Betty would have had to 
lie wet if she had chosen them for a hiding 
place. 

I did not give up until I had plucked up cour- 
age to call once more, " Betty! " when something 
in the tone of my own voice, filling me with a terror 
that was not to be resisted, scourged me from the 
place. And with no further thought of the scorch- 
ing heat, I fled over the fields, nor ever stopped 
until I had staggered into Jethro's presence, only 
to find that, fast as I had come, the horror which 
had found me in the wood had traveled with me, 
and that Jethro was startled to see it in my face. 

" What ails you, Margaret? " he cried. " Has 
the sun touched and sickened you? " 

I shook my head. 

" Betty is gone," I panted. 

" Gone? " 

" She isn^t there," I explained, as if Jethro 
had been stupid. 

"What then? What are you thinking of, 
girl? " 

" Nothing." 

It was true enough. I had not dared to think 
since the moment which had convinced me that 
Betty was not in the boat-house. But Jethro's 
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shoulders moved impatiently at my dulness as he 
set himself to find an answer to the problem. 

" It will be simple enough when we know," he 
said. ^^ She always was a flibbertygibbet, and 
may well have wearied of waiting. Or something 
has scared her away. There may be a dozen rea- 
sons for her disappearance. We shall know them 
when she turns up here again, as she is sure to do 
before night." 

" Yes," I assented. 

Then Jethro fell to calculating the time when 
his uncle could be back. And I wondered to see 
him still ignoring what to me was more pitilessly 
plear than the sunlight. Yet he was not without 
anxieties, and, marking with what eagerness he 
turned his face to the door at every sound from 
without, I found it in my heart to envy him. For 
despair leaves no place for anxiety, and the last 
thing that I was wishing to see was Mr. SUvester 
riding the white mare home, as the last thing that 
I expected was Betty, creeping in with the evening 
shadows. 

The sun was behind the hill, and twilight 
glooms filled the hollow when Mr. Silvester at last 
appeared. The white mare brought him, he having 
had the sense to give her the rein, and liberty to 
come as she chose, for, as was soon apparent to us^ 
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he was himself capable of little more than sitting 
her. 

Peeping from behind the parlor lattice at his 
efforts to dismount, I wondered idly at seeing him 
so unchanged outwardly since the morning. And 
when John had hurried to his assistance, I won- 
dered again that the man could bear so to support 
his weight, with no appearance of shrinking from 
contact with it. 

The liquor which he had taken apparently af- 
fected Mr. Silvester's legs alone. For, once safe 
upon the ground, he staggered to the seat within 
the porch, and sinking upon it, spoke sensibly to 
his servant. To my dismay, he asked for me. 

I went to him, because Jethro, who was in the 
room with me, would have wondered if I had not. 
And, as soon as I had joined him in the porch, Mr. 
Silvester fixed his look upon me. 

" Did you find her? " he asked thickly. 

I shook my head. My eyes refused to meet his. 

" Why — why not? '' he stammered. 

" I don't know," I answered, trying to keep my 
voice steady. 

" You didn't go? " 

"Yes. But she — ^wasn't there." 

" Where was she then? " 

His tone was threatening, and I fancied that it 
defied me to speak my thoughts. With an hyster- 
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ical impulse to tempt the worst, I looked full at 
him as I answered: 

'^ How should I know? You can tell that as 
well as I." 

His gaze did not sink under mine, and he made 
no immediate reply, as he brought a greasy purse 
from his pocket, weighing it in his hands. He had 
then fulfilled his mission. 

" Go again," he commanded, " and take this 
with you. She may have returned." 

But at this I revolted, my self -^sommand giving 
way as I cried out in horror: 

" Nay, I'll not go there by night. If you think 
that she is there, go yoUy and meet her." 

It only needed such opposition from me to raise 
the blind devil of fury, which was never far off 
when my master was in drink. He leaped at me, 
raising his riding-whip, and I set my teeth, thinking 
of Jethro and my mistress within. 

" If I can help it I won't cry out," I promised 
myself. And, thank God, it was no cry of mine 
which brought Jethro to the door. 

I may scarcely tell what came after that. It 
was all so confused, everything happening as quick- 
ly as it does in a dream, with no apparent reason 
for its happening, yet without any surprise at it 
in the mind of the dreamer. 

So it was without surprise, though with a feet 
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ing of sickening horror and alarm, that, after the 
struggle of a few minutes, I saw both men fall 
together to the ground. 

Jethro was above, but the other rolled from 
beneath him, kicking, swearing, grasping with blmd 
hands for help to rise, which, however, I never 
thought to give him after I had bent over Jethro, 
and had seen that his face was marble-pale and his 
look fixed, for he had fainted. 

It was in the same instant that my mistress 
came running out, and, 

" Eun to the stable, ma'am, for John Pounce! " 
I cried to her, without further explanation. For 
Jethro, wasted as he was, was still too heavy a 
burden for us to lift unaided. 

She needed no second bidding, nor did she ask 
a single question, before she had disappeared again. 
And I can not guess how she prevailed upon the 
man to come with her at her bidding — ^f or to know 
her to be going in one direction was usually all that 
was needed to send him hurrying in another — ^but 
even to my impatience it seemed but a few moments 
before we had Jethro lying upon his own bed, and 
my remedies at work. 

Old John straightened his back, in which there 
was still more strength than in our young limbs. 
He was anxious for Jethro, as one might see by the 
look which he cast at him over his shoulder as he 
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shuffled to the door. But all that he muttered as 
he did so was: 

" The master's lying yet." 

And I have to suppose that the task which he 
next set himself was that of helping the old man 
to the bed where he might sleep himself sober. It 
was all in the day's work to John. 



CHAPTEK XXm 



JETHBO'S STORY 



Mbanwhilb, " It should not have been like 
this," murmured my mistress. And again, " 'Twas 
by a cruel road to take him." 

She told me afterward that at the time she had 
deemed Jethro dead. Nevertheless she made no 
outcry, and appeared rather stunned, continuing 
still to help me as she might while I heated bricks 
for his feet, and fanned, and sponged his face with 
cold water. And what her thoughts were when at 
length he opened his eyes I may not guess, nor 
whether it was joy or suffering then which caused 
her to clasp her hands so tightly, for this was the 
only sign which her racked feelings gave. 

As for Jethro, when he had lain for several 

minutes dully staring at her as his wits returned, 

and with them the pain of remembrance, first his 

eyes clouded. And then the muscles of his face 

began to work, uncontrolled and helpless, for he 

was pitifully weak, and he turned away quickly to 

the wall that we might not see him weep. 

But this was not for long, and when he turned 
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again his lips were still and his eyes were dry, but 
they were not easy to meet. I could imagine such 
eyes in the face of a man who has leaped into a 
burning house to save his friend, and, overcome 
by the mastering smoke and flame, perishes with 
the death-cry of the other in his ears. They were 
the eyes of a man who has failed. 

" Let her go out,'' he said, and pointed to my 
mistress. 

I raised my head to plead, for the parting would 
come soon enough, and why hurry it? But I was 
too late, for she had scarcely taken his meaning 
before she was gone, with her meek head bowed. 

And I saw his eyes again, while they followed 
her to the door, so that instead of uttering protest 
or reproach against his hardness to himself and her 
in sending her, my voice broke, while it tried to 
comfort him: 

" She will come back.*' 

He did not reply to this as he beckoned 
to me. 

" Come near, Margaret, for I have ^uch to say, 
and little time or strength to say it.'' 

So I approached his bedside, feeling that sure- 
ly all this had happened before, as I recollected 
how I had listened once when my mistress on her 
bed had related to me a story. And I wondered 
that life should thus drearily repeat itself. 
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" It can not last/* said Jethro. " The time has 
come of which we once spoke — ^you have not f or- 
gotten, Margaret? — when you may prove your 
devotion to your mistress. The time has come. 
For now I must lay down the burden which 
I would still bear for her, but which has proved 
too heavy for me. And I have to ask you if 
you, in my place, will take it up^ and bear it — 
for her?" 

I have hated myself because 1 shrank then 
from what I thought was comingi The words 
which had darkened all that I had looked upon 
since I had heard them, repeated — and by Jethro 
— and by Jethro dying 1 

I bent my head, praying that my thoughts 
might be hidden from him. For I had sworn to my 
mistress never to reveal to him that I already knew 
the thing which he would tell me. 

" Sit down," he commanded. 

And so I took my seat where the light of the 
candle, that was shaded from him by the bed-cur- 
tain, fell upon my face, so that instinctively I put 
up my hand to cover it. But his, though in the 
shadow, was still clearly to be seen, so white it was, 
except where his eyes were dark. It was strange, 
I mused, that eyes should change so in an hour 
from blue to black. You see, dearie, how my 
thoughts were catching at any trivial straw that 
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floated by them, to escape being swept altogether 
away upon the flood of my great dread. 

I know not how long it was that we stayed so 
regarding one another before he spoke again, and 
when he did it was in a tone of despair: 

" You will not understand/' 

" I can try," I replied humbly, for I would not 
have him guess how little I cared to imderstand. 
But my answer did not please him. 

" If you have to try, you may as well give it 
up at once." 

But one thing consoled me afterward when I 
thought of it: which was that, before starting on 
his tale, he had had no thought to bind me to 
secrecy. For, though I might not understand, he 
knew that I should not betray. 

He began suddenly at last, with the desperate 
plunge of an unwilling swimmer: 

" When Mrs. Silvester came here she was 
nothing but a child — only a little school-girl with 
her head stuffed full of romance, ignorant of all 
realities. My cousin had run away with her from 
school. God knows how he had come to her ac- 
quaintance there ! " 

I knew well enough. But I would not inter- 
rupt him. 

" The first that we heard of her was upon the 
day when he rode with her up to the door, intro- 
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ducing her to us there as his wife. His father was 
— displeased. We could scarce prevail upon him 
to let her in.*' 

I thought of the picture which Mrs. Janaway 
had drawn of the savage man and his son fighting 
before the door, while the girl bride trembled out- 
side the home where this was her welcome. And I 
wondered what Jethro's place and part in the scene 
had been. But still I said no word, and he con- 
tinued: 

" I suppose that that was the first intimation 
which she had of the nature of the fate into which 
she had plunged so recklessly. But a rougher one 
was soon to follow. For theriy at least, Ambrose 
had been on her side." 

He paused again, his face working, whether in 
reaUty from emotion, or seemingly through the 
flicker of the shadow upon it, I could not tell; but, 
feeling that now surely it behoved me to speak lest 
he should consider my silence strange, I made shift 
falteringly to ask: 

" Then afterward he — ^wasnH kind? " 

Jethro's low laugh in its bitterness was like a 
sob of pain. 

^^ Kind! Margaret, her life with him was a 
thing which it was torture only to see, as it is 
still torture to think upon! " 

His look and tone were in truth those of a man 
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tormented. But I never thought to beg him to 
spare himself. 

" He is dead," Jethro went on, " and so far as 
he is concerned all would be best forgotten by those 
who can forget. But if I don't make you realize it 
you will never be able to comprehend — what came 
after. He tired of her soon. From being the idol 
of a moment she found herself unable to please 
him in anything. How should she? His tastes 
were gross. The wonder is that he had ever been 
attracted. Still she tried her hardest to keep what 
she had had. For she could not at once grasp the 
fact that she had lost it forever. And it was piti- 
ful to see her then, pranking herself in little 
fineries, practising every simple art she knew which 
might lure him, |ay when her heart was breaking, 
forcing laughter while she swallowed tears curb- 
ing the high spirit which might scarce endure 
a check until it bowed before actual insult. And 
all to no purpose. For he was weary of her, so 
that whether she smiled or wept, chided, spoke, 
or kept silence, she did the thing that disgusted 
him. She could not open her lips without hear- 
ing him reply with a sneer or a reproach. He 
made her his slave, and when she fainted in 
his service he threatened her. When he was 
in drink it was only " — Jethro hesitated — " only 
because of a chance that he did not strike her. 
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I believe that he has done that when none 
were by." 

My heart was achmg to hear him, so that I 
moaned from the pain of it. And, catching the 
soundy he looked up keenly, his eyes gleaming 
out of the white shadow of his face. 

" You begin, perhaps, to see — to feel what it 
was? " he demanded eagerly. " And for one, too, 
who had hitherto known nothing, even by hearsay, 
of the hard things in life, and to whom the gentlest 
revelation of them must have come as a shock! 
Can you wonder if she was distracted, maddened, 
by what she bore? K at last she could not bear it? 
— ^Margaret! What is that you say? " 

I had said nothing, for the good reason that I 
could not have spoken. Bewildered, blinded, it 
was in vain that I tried to see by what path he 
would lead me. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed bitterly, "didn't I say 
that you would not be able to understand? Yet 
can you not imagine it? Another might have been 
crushed and cowed, but although I have seen her 
tremble it was not from fear. She was passionate. 
She could have loved, as few women know how. 
She could hate; but she could not be indifferent 
nor resigned. It was her husband's fault that she 
did not worship the ground which he trod upon. It 
was the fault of her temperament if she came to 
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loathe the air which he breathed. You have now 
heard what makes it imperative that you should 
hear all. Only do not dare to judge her ! Remem- 
ber that her child was coming, and that she was 
harried by constant cruelty and oppression. She 
was not responsible for what was done." 

I bowed my head. There was little need to 
forbid me to judge her. 

When Jethro spoke again his voice was low. 

" I have not told you the worst. We have 
found that before this Ambrose had played a vil- 
lain's part to the wretched girl whom you have met 
about the place. And he dared to bring her as maid 
where her presence was a daily outrage, allowing 
behavior in her which no mistress could brook, and 
turning a deaf ear to his wife's appeals. For she 
could not understand, and was not of the women 
who can guess, what such a thing may mean, so 
that her want of comprehension might have 
shamed another man. But this one found his pas- 
time in it, while Betty raged like a wild bull in a 
net. For the girl was a savage, but it was for him 
to make her worse, and she had feelings and in- 
stincts then which he could trample upon and -de- 
ride. One evening, however, being in liquor, he 
goaded her too far. And then — his wife learned 
the truth." 

Jethro paused, his haggard face in the half- 
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light seeming to me distorted, formed of strange 
patches of white and black. But, truth to tell, 
my eyes were not seeing very clearly. He con- 
tinued: 

"Mrs. Silvester would have fled then, who 
knows where? She did not know nor care. And 
when prevented, she became a terrible thing, so 
that for once even Ambrose was cowed. Then the 
victim of his lust must fall victim to his coward- 
ice. That night he turned Betty out of doors. In 
the morning he was found dead." 

Terrible words these! Words to crush the 
heart of whoever heard them. And yet, as I lis- 
tened, my own heart was racing wildly, like a 
hound long held in leash, after the quarry of my 
thoughts. But hark! what was this that Jethro 
was saying? 

" It was to his father that Ambrose's wife con- 
fessed her crime, declaring herself ready, and even 
eager, to bear the consequences of it. But the boon 
which she craved was denied her by him, though he 
might sicken to be avenged upon her. For the 
Silvesters have a strange pride of their own at 
which even I, a Silvester, must wonder, seeing how 
little cause they have had to vaunt their name, or 
how little care to keep it unsullied. Still, on occa- 
sion, they have not been backward in sacrificing to 

it, and Cornelius withheld not his sacrifice when he 
19 
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forbore to deliver the Silvester whom he hated to 
an ignominious punishment.'^ 

He paused, perhaps wondering why I did not 
speak. But how could I, when my brain was burst- 
ing, and I knew not yet whether it were from terror 
or relief? 

Yet my silence might be misunderstood, and 
so, dazzled, seared, confused, I looked up, searching 
desperately for words — any words — ^to break it. 

" The fire? " I stanmiered. And afterward I 
wondered why I had hit upon anything to say so 
far from my thoughts as the fire was then. 

" That came afterward," replied Jethro short- 
ly. And I shuddered. 

After a pause, however, it seemed that he had 
decided to follow the lead which I gave him. 

" We ran a risk of burning the house," he said, 
" and at the time we were almost too reckless to 
care if we did. That the place was saved, while 
our purpose was effected, was due to the care and 
exertions of John Pounce. He had, of course, to 
share our secret, and we knew that his faithfulness 
would not fail us. But danger threatened us when, 
in the midst of all, Betty Castle appeared, to collect 
her belongings as she said, and we failed to deceive 
her. So she also entered by force into our confi- 
dence, and we have been in her power since. You 
have seen how she has chosen to exercise it." 
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Jethro seemed scarcely able to speak the last 
words. His voice had dwindled to a thread of 
sound. His head fell back. I rose^ and bent over 
him. 

"Enough/' I said, "and more than enough! 
You should consider yourself." 

But he pushed me back from him until he could 
look into my eyes. 

" Why do you suppose that I have told you 
this, Margaret?" he asked. 

As I shook my head, he went on slowly and em- 
phatically, though in that poor skeleton of a voice 
of his, which I had to stoop to hear: 

" You must save her! And chiefly from her- 
self. You know her, passionate and impulsive. 
She has been ready, as I have said, to give way to 
her despair, to run abroad and publish her crLe, 
and have done with it ally as she says. That is why 
you were so strictly charged to allow no talking of 
the past, and why she has been guarded like a 
prisoner, permitted no communication with the 
outside world. 

" And you have as well to be watchful and 
brave, to save her from danger from without. 
For, according to what you learned from Betty 
Castle this morning, suspicion is not yet dead, 
and those who suspect are active. You must use 
your care, your wits, your liberty and life, perhaps, 
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to prevent the worst from happening. And, alas! 
I can not tell you how. For I am spent. I have 
done all that I could, and have not done enough. 
Before long I shall be able to do nothing. God 
knows why I should expect you to devote yourself I 
— will youy Margaret? '* 



CHAPTER XXIV 

AND THE END OF IT 

My hands were pressed upon my eyes while I 
tried to collect my thoughts, to recover as it were 
the balance of my mind, and to grasp the fact which 
had all but stunned me when I recognized it. 
Jethro, too, believed in the guilt of his cousin's 
wife! 

Not, as she herself did, in the guilt of her 
thought outweighing that of his deed, but in the 
actual guilt of her hand. That was the idea which 
seemed to me to be striking fire out of the dark- 
ness in which we had groped so long. For it meant 
that Jethro himself was innocent. But what else 
it might mean there was no time then to consider. 

I dropped my hands to look at him. How 
should I break to him what I knew? 

" Mr. Jethro," I stammered, " be of good 
cheer." 

His head moved slowly from side to side upon 
the pillows, while his eyes closed, perhaps from 
weariness of body, perhaps from impatience at the 

vanity of such an attempt to comfort. 
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And in the same instant I was struck by a 
fresh thought, which urged me to ask him quickly, 
albeit as calmly as I might: 

" Why, then, where were you? Where were 
you, and what did you (hat night f *' 

He opened his eyes and returned my gaze, at 
first a little surprised, as it seemed, by my question, 
but in no way resenting it. For in all that con- 
cerned himself Jethro Silvester was simple and 
humble as a child. 

But immediately some bitter memory of an old 
anguish which my words recalled, reaching lean 
hands out of the past, laid hold upon his soul 
again, to wring it until his brow was contracted 
with pain, and he might scarce give utterance to 
the speech which should reveal it. 

" In the fields — for I had myself to battle 
with, and that was easier done under the sky. Had 
I remained, it might have been better — it might 
have been worse. Who can tell? Who can undo 
what he has done, or to-day perform the task which 
yesterday he refused? " 

I was in no mood, however, to listen to such 
hopeless philosophy, as I cried: 

" There have been wrongs done which, thank 
God, may yet be undone, and which must be un- 
done," but there I broke off, aghast, as I asked my- 
self whether any two who had loved had ever be- 
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fore by their thoughts wronged one another as 
these two had done? And where might the nndo- 
ing of such wrongs begin ? And with that my brain 
began to burn, and a sudden rage — ^which was, not- 
withstanding, devoid of wrath — ^possessed me, so 
that I exclaimed: 

" You forbid me to judge her, while you sit in 
judgment I And what does your judgment mean, 
or what is it worth? For can one be guilty and 
not guilty at once? And if you know her inno- 
cent, as you do, how can you still believe her 

guilty? " 

Such a sudden attack upon him, as unprovoked 
seemingly as it was unexpected, outraged Jethro, 
as well it might. His eyes blazed, but, without 
waiting for him to speak, I went on passionately, 
feeling that now all must be said. 

" Leave judging then, and listen to the voice 
of what you know." 

It might have been his uncle's face which glared 
at me from the pillows, and for the first time I then 
recognized a likeness between the two. But Jethro 
by an effort controlled himself, as his uncle could 
not have done. 

"Have you dared to mistake me?'' he asked 
sternly. " Would you imagine that what you have 
just heard was told in accusation of her? Or that 
she needs your defence? My choice was small in- 
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deed when it fell upon you to aid. But, purblind 
as you are, do you not see that she may even now 
be in desperate need of help, and that none can help 
her who do not recognize that need? " 

"Even sof I answered boldly. "But sup- 
posing that through dulness, or perversity if you 
will, I should find it impossible to recognize the 
need without proof — you have no proof of it to 
give me ? Other proof, I mean, than her accusation 
of herself. That I may easily believe, and with- 
out proof, because I see a reason for it which my 
heart does not contradict." 

As he gazed at me, wide-eyed, his anger forgot- 
ten in wonder, I went on: 

" I see that her soul is conscious of a crime 
that bows it to the dust. To swear love and 
allegiance to a man, and then to loathe the air which 
he breathes — the words are yours, Mr. Jethro — is 
that a crime or no? It is not for the untempted to 
answer that question. My mistress, who was 
tempted, has asked it of herself, and has an- 
swered it." 

I paused, but he uttered no sound. Only his 
burning eyes devoured me, while with an uncon- 
scious gesture he threw out his hands, perhaps 
in protest against my words, perhaps to drag from 
me further speech. I continued as if I debated 
with myself: 
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"And 80, acknowledging herself guilty in 
thought, although she knew herself innocent in 
deed, she has bowed herself to bear the whole bur- 
den of the guilt whose consequences also she would 
have borne, if she might. For her tormented con- 
science has told her that she deserves them, while 
her rebellious heart cries out that she alone de- 
serves them, and accuses her to herself even more 
bitterly than she is accused by her conscience, lest 
— ^it should have to accuse another 1 " 

Jethro lay pale now and rigid, without a sign 
of life anywhere save in his eyes, and I began to be 
afraid of what I was doing. If the remedy should 
be too desperate after all! 

Then I saw his brows knit, and I knew that he 
was thinking, searching his thoughts for the name 
of the one whom Mrs. Silvester's heart would not 
accuse, and I imagined that I could decipher those 
which his mind was passing in review: Cornelius 
Silvester, as he had been on the night of his son's 
death, stretched like a log, and, like one, incapable 
of evil as of good; John Pounce, faithful, dull- 
witted, without enough imagination for revolt or 
even question, stolidly accepting persons and things 
as he found them, and leaving them neither bet- 
ter nor worse than they had been; Betty Castle, 
whom Jethro had himself watched go forth, carry- 
ing with her whatever of hatred or desire for 
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revenge had been added to the burden of her sin 
and shame. 

" There remains one," I said softly, " and she 
had seen you struggling together." 

At the moment I was unconscious of the slip 
which I made — for from Jethro I had heard no 
word of any struggle with his cousin — but neither 
did he heed it in the trouble of his other thoughts. 

His face changed, but it was not for me to read 
its expression. 

" She thought — " he stammered, " she 
thought — " and could go no further. 

" Yes," I answered, " she thought — and you 
thought — although both of you knew! Ah, why 
couldn't you both believe what you knew, without 
thinking? " 

That he had known it indeed is shown by the 
fact that now he needed no proof, and questioned 
me no further while he lay, occupied only with the 
realization of the one truth of her innocence, and 
what it should mean. His limbs relaxed, settling 
themselves in comfort like those of a weary child. 
His breathing became less labored. It seemed to 
me that his face lost something of its pallor and 
strain. And hope, which I have always b^n too 
ready to entertain, rushed into my heart, as for a 
wild, glad moment I asked myself whether this 
inward peace, his portion after long unrest, should 
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after all be what was needed to work his body's 
cure? Whether God would will yet to bless him 
with an earthly joy? And her — and her? 

I do not know how I managed to find my way 
to the door, for my head swam, and lights seemed 
to flash before my dazzled eyes, while a rising storm 
in the night without filled me with a strange excite- 
ment. But when I had opened it, it was to see the 
long dark passage leading to a window where a 
patch of sky, with its moonlight and blown clouds, 
was squarely framed, and against this the outline 
of Mrs. Silvester's head. 

"Come!" I called softly. 

Margaret's voice had dropped, and her face was 
solemn and shining. I laid my head against her 
knee, and took her hand to hold it to my burning 
cheek. 

" Tell me no more," I whispered. 

And " Nay," Margaret answered wisely, 
*^ there is no need to tell you." 

"But," I asked then, low, for I was half 
ashamed to ask it, " there was then no fretting be- 
cause — because of what each had believed?" 

" Nay, dearie," Margaret replied again. " For 
they had but erred with their understandings, 
while the heart of each stood true. If their hearts 
had followed their judgments, to believe each in the 
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other's guilt, then might love have failed, and a 
wrong been done for which no fretting or repent- 
ance could have atoned. And once, indeed, while 
they talked together there was a murmur of for- 
give! But the answer came inmiediately, and upon 
a triumphant note: You know that I can not! 
Fretting? No, indeed! There was no time to lose 
in fretting." 

" Then your hope — ? " I faltered. 

" Was too bright to live," Margaret replied 
with her grave smile. 

For Jethro's hour had come with its call, and 
neither sorrow nor joy might hold him now. And 
he went in peace. 

It was near midnight, and I was listening to the 
rising wind, all being so still inside the room that I 
thought Jethro and my mistress must be dozing, 
he lying easy on his pillows, and she curled upon 
the floor beside his low couch with his hand in hers, 
when suddenly a faint cry roused me. Hurrying 
across to them then, I saw, as I had seen once be- 
fore, a crimson stain from his mouth which soaked 
its way across the sheets. And my heart stood still 
to see it, for this time I knew that it must be Jeth- 
ro's life-blood which flowed. Yet he showed no 
sign of pain, except by his broken breathing, to- 
gether with a wandering movement of his limbs 
as though he reached abroad for air. And I fan- 
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cied him unconscious, while we did as much as we 
could and half hoped that so he might pass, know- 
ing nothing of the parting of the ways. 

But now the wind, which had long sighed and 
moaned about the house, rustling the ivy, and 
creaking the rusty vane upon the church, rose sud- 
denly ii its might with a conquering roar, and 
rushed upon our dwelling. The building shook be- 
neath the wildness of its onslaught, its timbers com- 
plaining like those of a ship in heavy seas. And the 
curtain across the half-opened casement was driven 
inwards with a gush of moonlight illuminating the 
bed and Jethro's face. And I saw that his eyes 
were upon my mistress, and that they knew her. 

Then he spoke. Alas! what use to forbid it 
now, to thwart him, and perhaps prolong his life 
for an hour? 

" Once again,'^ he entreated. 

She bent to him, agonizing to give him all — 
anything — that he desired, if she might know it. 
And he groped for the hands which she surren- 
dered to his feeble clasp, as his words dropped, one 
by one, like the dropping of pearls from a broken 
string. 

" Once — ^when your eyes opened — and saw me 
— they smiled on me. Only once — like that — in 
my life. If I might see you smile — on me — so — 
only once again — my beloved! *' 
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Surely he could know nothing of the cost of 
what he craved! But she gave it to him, though it 
might break her heart, bravely, holding up her 
head, until her quivering lips could smile no more, 
and the love-light in her eyes was drowned. 

Then, knowing not where to hide her face, be- 
cause her hands were in prison, she buried it beside 
him, while helpless sobbing shook her, and the 
moonlight from behind the swaying curtain played 
bo and peep across her. 

" Once," Jethro whispered again, so that one 
might scarcely hear him, " the smile upon your 
lips. And now your tears — in my breast I God 
has been good — ^good! " 

A moment of silence, and then her hands were 
free, for his were flung wide. There was a breath- 
less pause and hush in the wind, in which the cur- 
tain was sucked backward upon the window frame, 
so that the bed's head, shaded from the candle, 
was blotted in darkness. Afterward, a far trum- 
pet-blast, with a rush of garments flying, or per- 
haps of banners streaming in the air. And a face 
that was strange to us meeting the moonlight on 
the pillow. 



CHAPTEK XXV 

HOW OOKNEUUS KEPT HIS OATH 

It was morning twilight before I laid me down 
beside little sleeping Ambrose upon my bed, leav- 
ing those two, according to the desire of my mis- 
tress, alone together. And then I dozed, simply 
because my body would not wake any longer. But 
still my brain refused to rest, and my slumbers 
were troubled by dreams so wiid, and yet so vivid, 
that even now I may scarce distinguish between 
them and the realities to which I soon awoke. 

For the first thing which I knew after having 
slept was that there was a violent knocking upon 
the outer door of the house, when, although it was 
past my usual hour for waking, it was yet so early 
for any to have come to the farm from without, 
that at first I imagined that the sound must some- 
how proceed from the wind, still at riot in the tree- 
tops and great chimneys of the house. 

As it continued, however, becoming more and 

more insistent, I hastily slipped some clothes upon 

me, and put my head out of window to discover 

what the cause of it might be. And thence, al- 

297 
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though I might not see the door itself , which was 
hidden from me by the projection of the porch, I 
soon perceived enough to make me wonder whether 
I were not dreaming stilL For at each corner of 
the garden I beheld a man who seemingly kept a 
watch upon the house. And while I marveled at 
them, two more approached from the other side, 
where were the bams and stables, with the loft in- 
habited by John Pounce. And who between them 
but John himself a prisoner, as I guessed by the 
way they were holding him, each by an arm, but 
with no appearance of fear nor of fluster in his 
countenance, which was wooden and inexpressive as 
ever. 

I had scarcely taken in so much before the 
knocking was resumed with redoubled vigor, so 
that it seemed to be full time for some of us within 
to be doing something, if we were not all to be 
deafened, or the door battered in. 

And so, leaving my chamber, I was no sooner 
in the passage outside than I heard my name called 
from below, and, peeping over the stair-head, be- 
held my master upon the threshold of his own room 
looking up at me. 

" Quick! Come down," he said. And I 
obeyed him gladly, for, scared and bewildered as I 
was, the prospect of direction, even from him, was 
welcome. 
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Yet Mr. Silvester's face at that hour, and after 
his yesterday's excesses, was no reassuring sight. 
For his savage eyes were blood-shot. The thick 
gray hair rose shaggy and tumbled from his 
wrinkled brow, and the unshaved stubble about his 
lips turned the grimness of them into something of 
an animal ferocity. Still, notwithstanding its 
ugliness, there was that in the upturned face which 
drew me, so that presently I stood below beside my 
master in the passage. 

His orders were brief and plain. 

" I shall hold the stair. There, where it nar- 
rows to turn the corner. I can do it against any 
odds, for almost any length of time. And when I 
say Besidy, do you open the door to them. Then 
run in, and pass me, to join your mistress above. 
And hold her in her chamber until I have settled 
these fellows — or they have settled me. If I have 
ill luck, and they pass me, you must get her away — 
anyhow — out of her window, and down by the 
tulip tree — and anywhere. Jethro will help you. 
He knows that she must not be taken. But, devil 
take the fellow, he sleeps sound! " 

As he finished, the blows began for the third 

time to rain upon the door, and he started up the 

stair, cursing Jethro as he went for a lazy hound 

and a coward. 

Afterward, it was but a moment before I heard^ 
20 
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above the fury of sound that seemed to fill the 
house, the sharp word Ready! And with fingers 
that trembled so as to be almost useless, I attacked 
the bolts and bars. When those without heard me 
working at them the knocking ceased, to my infi- 
nite relief, for the noise had been a terror in itself. 
But, though I had drawn the last bolt, and had 
wrenched the great key round in the lock, I found 
that I could not yet open, for that the door was held 
from outside, whence a voice parleyed with me. 

" Who are you? " it said. 

And I answered, " Margaret Donne,*' in tones 
that trembled as badly as my fingers. 

" The servant? " 

" Yes.'* 

" Who are with you behind the door? *' 

" None, indeed ! " 

So the door opened of a sudden, and one, two, 
three men sprang into the passage, one of them 
being the Ryeworth constable, and another the 
stranger who had before visited the farm, when he 
had questioned me over a glass of water. 

It seemed that none of them was inclined to 
trust my word too well, for one immediately turned 
a suspicious look to the right and another to the 
left, in the entrance, while each seemed prepared 
to resist attack from any ambush that might be 
there. The third addressed me: 
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" Where are ComeKus and Jethro Silvester? " 

I pointed within to where my master stood 
upon the stair, but I might not speak. For I 
feared to announce to them the news of Jethro's 
death in the night, of which he still remained in 
ignorance. 

" Can't you answer? " urged my questioner. 
" Now I warn you not to trifle with us. But speak 
up honestly, and there's nothing for you to fear. 
We suspect that a young woman is concealed " 

I heard a sudden movement, and the hard 
breathing of Mr. Silvester behind me, and I felt 
through all my nerves the impatience with which 
he endured my slowness to carry out his instruc- 
tions. But how was I to hasten to my mistress, as 
he had bidden me, or indeed move at all, as long 
as I remained, as now, a captive? — one of our visit- 
ors having held me since his entrance by the wrist. 
He shook it a little to emphasize his words. 

" You must at least know where your masters 
are," he insisted. 

" Yes," I faltered. " They are within. If you 
would let me go to tell them — that is, Mr. Jeth- 
ro " 

He did not follow my suggestion, but held me 
on the contrary a little more firmly, as he asked 
encouragingly: 

" Well? Where has Mr. Jethro gone? '' 
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" Xowhere. Only — ^he isn't here." 

" The girl's an idiot, like the fellow outside! " 
broke in another impatiently. " Don't waste time 
with her, but go in and search for Cornelius Sil- 
vester." 

"Cornelius Silvester is here I " my master's 
deep voice interrupted, so suddenly that I started, 
as well as those who had not known of his close 
whereabouts. " May I beg, sirs, that you will ap- 
proach, to acquaint me with the meaning of this 
intrusion into my house at such an unseasonable 
hour?" 

I had never known Mr. Silvester, who mostly 
ramped and raved if he were crossed, play the of- 
fended yet dignified gentleman after this fashion, 
and I could not help thinking how well, for all his 
wild aspect, the part suited him. He added to me: 

" And you, Margaret, run up and see to the 
child. I hear him cry, and it may well be that he 
is terrified by so much untimely and unmannerly 
clamor." 

I started to obey, knowing well why the order 
had been given, when my chief captor interposed: 

" Asking your pardon, sir, the girl will stay 
where she is for the present. Here we have — " 
He nudged the constable, who, with an air between 
importance and discomfort, drew a paper from the 
breast of his coat, and cleared his voice to read. 
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^' I can't hear you there, Burslam," interrupted 
my master with some impatience. " What is it? 
Swine fever? Can't you come in? " 

The man went forward sheepishly, pressed upon 
by the others. He was on nodding terms with Mr. 
Silvester, and had besides to struggle against that 
feeling of respect for an old name which it is diffi- 
cult for a countryman to rid himself of entirely. 
It was easy to see that he was upon thorns. 

" Beg pardon, sir! " he stammered. Then, pull- 
ing himself together, changed both tone and man- 
ner of address with a suddenness that was almost 
laughable, though you may imagine that I was at 
the time under no temptation to laugh at it. 

" Cornelius Silvester," he announced pompous- 
ly, "I arrest you on suspicion " 

" What's all this mummery? " interrupted 
Cornelius Silvester peevishly. 

Now, while they had been talking, our visit- 
ors had drawn, unconsciously as it seemed to me, 
near and nearer to the foot of the stairs, from which 
Mr. Silvester did not diescend, though it appeared 
more than once as if he were about to do so, as he 
shifted his position from one Step to the next. 

Now and then his eye met mine, with so plain 
a command in it that instinctively I sprang for- 
ward, only to be pulled back with a surly admoni- 
tion to do as I was bid, aqil not meddle, or it would 
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be the worse for me. And at last the man who held 
me, being put past patience by my persistent dis- 
regard of such orders, thrust me bodily out of the 
house, with a brief injunction to those who kept 
John Pounce to keep me too out of the way. For, 
though I was not to be a prisoner like John, it ap- 
peared that I was, according to their great lan- 
guage, obstructing the law by my contumacy, and 
hindering its officers in the discharge of their duty. 

It was by reason of this ejectment that I can 
not, as an eye-witness of it, tell you more of what 
immediately passed upon the stairs. But I will 
repeat to you as much as afterward came to my 
hearing, and was sworn to by the police officers in 
their statements. 

It seems that upon my disappearance Mr. Sil- 
vester waited for no more, but turned himself 
about, as if he were going to the rooms above, 
throwing behind him an invitation to the three to 
follow him. And, having ascertained that they 
were doing so, at the narrow turn of the stair which 
he bad mentioned to me, he wheeled again, with a 
suddenness that found them oS their guard, aim- 
ing at the same time a blow with a loaded stick, 
which up to that moment he had kept concealed, at 
the head of the foremost of them, who happened to 
be no other than the unlucky village constable. 

The man as he fell uttered no sound, and in- 
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deed he remained unconscious for so long after- 
ward that his companions, who had little leisure in 
which to inquire into his state, believed him to be 
dead. Notwithstanding which, he ultimately re- 
covered, though, as I have heard, never again to be 
altogether the same man as before. 

Perceiving, then, that Mr. Silvester meant to 
make a fight for it, the two men left signaled for 
assistance to their colleagues outside, and one of 
these immediately joined them, but did not so 
materially better their case; for their adversary 
had chosen his place with judgment, only one assail- 
ant at a time being able to reach him there, while 
none were eager to close with him, having just seen 
the power of his arm too well displayed upon the 
constable. 

They therefore tried parley first. 

" This is madness, sir! You are one to three, 
and more of us are outside. Don't make your case 
worse by resistance.'' 

But never a word in reply spoke Cornelius Sil- 
vester, who kept his watchful eyes upon them, 
while they whispered together. 

Their consultation ended in one of them, bolder 
or more resourceful than the rest, making a sudden 
dart, like that of a snake, at his opponent, so as to 
catch him by the ankles and, as he hoped, drag 
him down. 
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But he had not taken into account the wariness 
and quickness of the other, which were more than 
a match for his own, in spite of Mr. Silvester's 
greater age and the stiffness of his joints. And the 
terrible loaded stick once more descending like 
lightning found his head and shoulders at its mercy, 
so that he suffered in the same manner as the con- 
stable, though fortunately, through some accident, 
with less severity. • 

So now there were two of the officers accounted 
for, while the fierce old man still stood there un- 
touched. And at that something like a panic must 
have seized the rest. At least so I explain the ac- 
tion of one, which has always seemed to me as 
clumsy as it was cruel. And to clumsiness the man 
has himself confessed, swearing that he intended 
no other injury to Cornelius Silvester than a blow 
upon arm or shoulder, which should disable him. 

His weapon was ready to his hand in the shape 
of a heavy pewter wine-flagon of an antique shape, 
standing between two candlesticks of the same 
metal upon an oak table at the foot of the stairs. 
These I took a pride in setting forth here, bril- 
liantly polished, talking of them to myself pom- 
pously as the family plate. For the ruined family 
which I served possessed nothing else more worthy 
of the name, and my days of make-belief were not 
yet over. 
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And the flagon was the missile that was hurled 
with the man's full strength at my master, and, 
miscarried — or, as some declare, carried too well. 
For it struck him, not upon arm or shoulder, 
but with horrible force upon the side of his head, 
so that he reeled under the blow, then toppled, 
and fell. 

In that instant we, outside the house, heard 
within it a roar like that of a wounded bull. And 
John Pounce, whom the sound stung into sudden 
fury, roared too, as I have heard a second bull 
answer his hurt brother, and struggled so violent- 
ly in the grasp of the man who held him that it took 
all his strength to keep him, and I found myself for 
the moment free. 

I did not wait before using my liberty, but 
was in an instant within the house, passing the 
constable who was stretched still unconscious 
upon the ground, and the other, who groaned 
while he held his head, and so to the side of my 
master. 

He was as he had fallen, at the foot of the 
stairs. For those who had been scared by the feroc- 
ity of his resistance, and still more by the terror 
of the death cry in which he had owned himself 
beaten at last, were still unwilling to touch what 
they had made of him, though his hand was nerve- 
less now and his voice hushed. 
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I knelt aad saw that his gray head was lying 
in his blood, and that his fierce eyes were glazing. 
Yet I imagined that they recognized me, and that, 
voiceless, he strove still to urge me to something, 
impatient of my tears, for my heart yearned sorely 
because he was an old man and stricken. 

So I choked down my sobs, to answer what 
I thought was the meaning of his silent plead- 
ing. 

" She is safe, and I will be faithful," I said. 
" Trust me to be faithful with my life! " 

And at that, whether he heard and understood 
and was content, I know not. But his eyes passed 
from me. 

Then, seeing his limbs convulsed, I deemed that 
he would have struggled to arise, and passed my 
arm beneath his shoulders to aid him. But one of 
the officers held me back as he said: 

"He's gone!" 

" Well," replied he who had thrown the flagon, 
as though the words accused him, " then he should- 
n't have resisted! You saw how it was, mates, 
didn't you, and that I acted from necessity? For 
I stood first of you, and what good to wait till he'd 
tumbled us all over, like poor Burslam there, or 
Jones? " 

But I did not care to hear how he was an- 
swered. For I had to grasp the fact that Cornelius, 
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Silvester was gone indeed, having kept his oath and 
fought to the death for one whom he had hated, 
because it was so decreed by the strange God whom 
he had so strangely worshiped under the name of 
the Honor of the Silvesters. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW THE LAW WAS DEIOED 

At my entreaty they carried the body from 
which the stubborn old life had been driven, to 
Cornelius Silvester's room within the parior, and 
laid it there upon the bed. But they left me no 
time in which I might tend it, or even try to realize 
what had happened, before their voices were raised 
again, more harshly than before as it seemed, after 
the moment's solemn pause to which their sense of 
decency had compelled them. This time they de- 
manded more strenuously to be taken to Jethro 
Silvester. 

" What do you want with him? " I asked, look- 
ing up half dazed. And they answered me 
roughly: 

" That's not your business! It's the law wants 
him, and the law won't be denied. ITor will you 
safely set yourself against it. If he's Jiiding " 

I saw no reason why they should not know the 
truth. 

" He is not. He is dead." 

At that they started, and stole glances at one 
810 
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another, till one of them turned on me with a noisy 
laugh: 

" Come, none of that! The trick^s too old to 
take us in now." 

" Besides," another added, " dead or alive^ 
we've got to have him." 

" Well," I answered, " will you come to him? " 

Again in doubt they turned one to another. 
The bluster of the first speaker had died away, yet 
still he muttered warnings against a " trick," while 
a second whispered that my story might neverthe- 
less have truth in it, since news of Jethro's 
sickness had already reached them. And this 
observation appeared to carry weight, for before 
I could come to any conclusion as to my own fur- 
ther action they had reached theirs, and bade me 
guide them immediately to where Jethro was. 

As I went before them I was sore tried by hear- 
ing behind my own chamber door the voice of poor, 
hungry, little Ambrose, who was within, long 
neglected. But in the next instant even he was 
forgotten. For we had scarce arrived at Jethro's 
door before it opened, and there stood Mrs. Sil- 
vester, straight and pale, upon the threshold. I 
don't know how to describe to you her look, which 
was such that the men with me instinctively bared 
their heads before her, a thing they had never 
thought to do just now in the presence of death. 
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Yet she did not appear angry nor offended, 
neither was there any attempt to awe them by the 
majesty of a fine hidy. She merely looked at them, 
with quiet eyes, which saw the unimportance of 
them, as she asked them simply and directly what 
it was they desired? 

" We are looking for Jethro Silvester, ma'am," 
one of the officers answered civilly enough. And at 
that a little human feeling, a spark of faintest tri- 
umph, lit her face. 

" You are too late! '' she said. 

Again they glanced at one another, and at me. 

'^ The girl has told us so," said he who had 
spoken last. ^^ But we must be satisfied that she 
has spoken truth." 

" Come in, then, and see," said Mrs. Silvester 
as she stood aside. 

Then, through the wreaths of mist which now 
seemed rising strangely between me and whatever 
I looked upon, I saw them pass to the bed, and re- 
move hastily, yet without irreverence, the sheet 
which covered it, only to turn immediately away. 

Their perplexity was evident and most natural, 
for certainly there could not have been in their 
orders any provision for such things as had come 
to pass! And the murmur of their voices, con- 
sulting together, continued until it was broken by 
the clearer tones of Mrs. Silvester, which I heard 
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distinctly but as if they came from very far off, 
when she asked: 

" What did you want with him? " 

They treated her question more respectfully 
than they had treated mine when, a few minutes be- 
fore, I had demanded the same thing. 

" Nothing that need trouble you— or him — 
now/' 

There was a pause before the man who seemed 
to lead them continued, in the smooth tones which 
had once begged from me a glass of water which 
he had not drunk: 

" Yet, madam, if you will forgive our intrusion 
and persistence at such a moment, so far as to give 
us the information which may enable us the quicker 
to withdraw — there is here, as we have reason to 
believe, a young woman, by name Elizabeth, or 
Betty, Castle?" 

My mistress turned sharply. Her eyes were 
like those of one who had been forced, or sur- 
prised, into viewing against her will an accursed 
sight. 

^^Here?^^ she exclaimed, with a gesture of 
revolt. 

" That surprises you? " asked the man, gaining 
confidence in face of her emotion. " You are not 
aware, then, that yesterday at dawn she was ob- 
served to come in this direction? That she has not 
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since returned? Or that last evening a warrant 
was issued for her arrest? " 

Mrs. Silvester's self-command had deserted 
her, with the stateliness of bearing that had im- 
pressed us. She was nothing now but a trembling 
woman, who leaned against the wall for her sup- 
port. And I, alas! could not stir so much as a fin- 
ger to help her, while her form flickered before my 
eyes till it seemed to have no more substance in it 
than a flame. Could she be trembling so much as 
that? 

One of the dull, far-away voices addressed her 
again. No doubt its owner intended it to be re- 
spectful and sympathetic. That he had his own 
ends to follow was scarcely his fault. 

" This must be very painful to you, madam — 
very distressing! Yet you will forgive me for sur- 
mising that possibly you know the reason why we 
seek " 

She threw out a hand to stop him from utter- 
ing the name. " / know! " 

And at that another voice broke in sharply, 
eagerly questioning her, with no pretence at regard 
for her feelings: 

" Since when have you known? '' 

" Since — last night." 

I raged then because I could not see her face. 
And, struggling to brush from my eyes the mist 
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which had thickened before them, I found myself 
powerless to lift my hands. I shivered with cold, 
and with an unreasoning sickening dread, such 
as one has of the supernatural, as I asked myself 
whether it were she or I who was being swept so far 
away — so far beyond sight or hearing? I could 
not bear the separation. At any cost I must reach 
her! Desperately I urged my staggering limbs, 
went a step forward, and at the next the ground 
refused to bear me, and I felt that through 
it I was falling into a great abyss. Somebody 
called out, " Look! " and after that I knew iaoth- 
ing more. 

" So you had fainted, poor Marget? And no 
wonder! " 

I did worse than faint, dearie. For I went 
from unconsciousness into fever, and so lay raving, 
of no use to anybody, for more days and weeks than 
I like to think of. 

The old doctor from Eyeworth said, like, you, 
no wonder. For he declared that the long strain of 
nursing Jethro, with a constant fear hanging over 
me of some evil which I had to guard against with- 
out understanding its nature, was enough to ac- 
count for my breakdown. And he did not know all. 
Anyhow, when the climax came, and Betty Cas- 
tle's disappearance was followed inmiediately by 

Jethro's death, and his uncle's violent end^ I had 
21 
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no strength left to bear more^ but just gave in, 
body and brain together. 

And the doctor bade me be thankful when I 
recovered the use of both, bidding me likewise 
give thanks because I had been able to go on &r 
so long fighting against odds. But indeed I found 
it hard not rather to repine, and to blame myself 
because in the sorest need of my mistress I had 
failed her. 

Out of that evil, however, I must admit that 
there arose a greater good, with a comfort which 
lasted through her life. For it was when I was 
laid aside that the necessity of tending her child 
drew Mrs. Silvester's heart to him, and turned her 
thoughts from the bitterness behind her. 

For bitterness can not live by a baby's cradle, 
though grief may watch there, and find its voice in 
a mother's laughter and her songs. And so, when 
I knew my mistress again, I found her transformed 
into a woman whose tears, flowing in secret, had 
sweetened the smile with which she still faced the 
world. 

I lay through my illness in the house of Mrs. 
Janaway, who, out of true charity and motherly 
kindness, took me into it when the farm was left 
empty. For my mistress, with her child, had been 
removed to Oxford, where her presence was needed, 
they assured her, by the police and the lawyer peo- 
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pie who were inquiring into things, and being busy 
about her affairs. 

And she never would tell me, but I could guess 
easily enough, something of what she had there 
to suffer when answering their pitiless questions^ 
and giving public account of things about which 
she could scarcely bear even to think. 

She would have taken me with her to the town 
to have nursed me herself, but the doctor forbade 
it, declaring that I should not live to be carried so 
far. So then Mrs. Janaway stepped in, and with 
her own hands tended me in her own home. There- 
fore I have always felt since that I owe my life to 
her care, and am still ashamed to remember what a 
hurry I was in then to escape from it as soon as I 
might. 

My mistress, on her part, was shown great pity 
and attention by several ladies in Oxford, as she 
told me later, blaming herself in her turn because 
she could not afterward endure the thought of 
meeting one of them again. 

" But they wanted to hnow things^ Peggy,'^ she 
explained to me one day in her own defense, 
" though already they seemed to know so much 
more about everything than I did myself. And 
I felt how they talked it over with each other, 
and how proud she was who had anything fresh 
to relate, j^nd they were so important and so 
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busy in consoling me^ when the only consolation 
that I needed was leave to creep away some- 
where alone with my baby, where we might be lost 
for ever and ever I " 

But everything was talked out at last, and 
explained and settled. And most of it was done be- 
fore I was able to understand, or indeed allowed to 
hear, a word about it. And so it is but an uncer- 
tain account that I have to give you of what I 
gathered piecemeal after my recovery, of the 
events which passed before it. 

It seems that the police had, a short time before 
her death, come upon some certain proof of Betty 
Castle's guilt, which accounts for their activity at 
that time. But what that was I can not tell you, 
for people said one thing and another, all being 
confused, and exaggerated beyond any appearance 
of likelihood. So that whether it were, as some 
declared, her own imprudent talk when under the 
influence of drink, leading to further investigation 
and discovery; or, as a few delighted to think, a 
blood-stained knife found in her possession; or her 
betrayal by gipsies with whom she had consorted 
during her wanderings after Ambrose's death; or 
the late coming to light of some fresh piece of evi- 
dence as to her doings upon the night of the mur- 
der, I neither know, nor greatly cared to in(}uire. 
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For it was plain to myseK how the deed might 
have been done by her — ^poor, wicked thing 1 — re- 
turning in the dark hours by stealth, and mad to 
revenge herself upon her betrayer for his last and 
basest act of treachery toward her. For then my 
mistress lay, as she had herself described to me, 
too crushed and dazed beneath the load of her mis- 
ery to mark aught that might be happening near 
her. And Cornelius was sleeping, heavy with 
drink, while Jethro had been driven by the stress 
of his passion and his pity where alone he might 
dare to confront them, as he had said, " under the 
sky." 

The only wonder is that none at the farm nad 
suspected Betty at the time, or when her craze of 
terror at the approach of the police might surely 
have accused her to us as plainly as words could 
have done. 

Yet perhaps it is not so strange after all that 
none of us had sounded the depths of the girl's 
cold-blooded audacity, which had allowed her to 
prey where another would have fled for her life. 
And the Silvesters had been misled by poor Mrs. 
Silvester's accusation of herself, while Betty had 
displayed a marvelous quickness in grasping the 
situation, and in turning it to her own sordid 
ends. 

For when, impelled by what morbid instinct we 
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shall never know^ she had returned for the second 
time to the house, there she found them in the 
grayness of the morning working desperately to 
conceal all traces of the crime which they had just 
discovered. And then, instead of revealing to them 
the bewilderment which she must have felt at the 
sight of their action, she set herself to discover a 
cause for it, half guessing, half worming from each 
his secret, until she was able to play off the fears 
entertained by the two men, against those of Mrs. 
Silvester for Jethro, and find a profit in all. 

But it was her greed which in the end outran 
her cunning, hurrying her to disaster. For, as she 
discovered the value of her silence in the eyes of 
those who paid her for it, her demands increased, 
and her lust for gain, until she was reckless, and 
might not cease from getting, nor keep away from 
the place where she could get more. 

And there, in the excitement of laying her nets 
for her victims, she took no heed of the one which 
the law was slowly but surely drawing round her- 
self, until it was too late — though, after all, it was 
not within that net that she was caught. 

There was a pause, in which I stole a glance at 
Margaret's clouded face, before I ventured to ask 
gently: 

" And afterward, Marget — she was found? " 

She bent her head. 
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She was found in the water, close under the 
timbers of the boat-house, in which her clothes 
were caught. And none knew how she came there. 
/ do not know. You must remember that, my 
dear! 



CHAPTEE XXVn 

CONCLUSION 

In Margaret's story there were some details 
which still puzzled me, so that I asked her: 

" Why should the police have come to arrest 
Cornelius and Jethro Silvester, if they knew by 
whom the murder had really been done? '* 

Because of their false swearing at the in- 
quest (she told me) and because they had set 
fire to the dwelling-house, which, as I have learned, 
is a felony, even when a man does it to his own. 
And for the same cause was poor old Pounce taken, 
and the magistrates were obliged to commit him 
to take his trial at the assizes, having no authority 
themselves to deal with such a case. 

But they accepted bail, offered for him by the 
doctor and Mr. Janaway, though, as I've been told, 
the Reverend Mr. Foley of Ryeworth had to talk 
over Lord Budhampton — both of them being upon 
the bench — before he'd do so, my lord saying very 
truly that perjury and arson are among the most 
serious of crimes. 

Notwithstanding which the jury at the assizes, 
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"when they met, found John not guilty on either 
count. And Fve often thought, dearie, how well it 
is that juries are not bound to give the reasons for 
their findings. For absolute justice sometimes lies 
beyond the limits of reason, though twelve honest 
men may even then hit on a way to come to it. 

So they let John Pounce go, and my mistress 
saw that a tiny pension was settled upon him, 
which should keep him from want through his life. 
For, although next to Cornelius he had been her 
enemy, she could bear him no ill-will because of 
that. But his pension was no great benefit to 
him before he died— in the union mfirmary after 
all, he having no kith of his own to care for him 
when he grew past caring for himself, as very 
shortly happened. For it seemed that having so 
long lived with only the one thought — to do his 
master's bidding — he could not live without it. So 
that, the Silvesters being gone, his wits went away 
too, seeking them. And then he sat all the day 
through, scarcely touching food, and angry with 
any who approached him, even with kind intention, 
because they disturbed him, he said, when he 
should be listening for the master's voice to give 
him his orders. 

And he listened for weeks and heard nothing. 
And he listened for months and did not tire. Till 
at length, upon a winter's day in the chill of the 
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morning, the night nurse going round to extinguish 
the lights found him struggling to leave his bed, 
but unable to do it, all his strength being gone. 
But the strained, listening look was gone as well 
out of the eyes which he turned upon her with the 
first friendly glance he had given her. 

" I've heard itl " he cried, when she asked him 
what he would be doing. ^^ Master and Mr. Jethro 
have called me at last, and I've heard them I For 
they've carried Ambrose Silvester through the 
fire, and it didn't bum them. And they've car- 
ried him through the water and it didn't drown 
them. And they're all three calling me now to 
come to them, through the fire and through the 
water 1 " 

Then the nurse saw what was about to happen. 
But she was a sensible girl as well as a kind-hearted 
one, so she didn't try to force him back to bed, 
nor to soothe him with words which would have had 
no meaning for him. She only supported him with 
her arm as she said: 

" Through the fire, and through the water, you 
shall go to them." 

But he, plucking feebly with wandering fin- 
gers at her dress, and fighting for breath, made 
answer: 

" Through the fire, and through the water — 
with them — I have been I " 
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And so fell back, making his escape into the 
regions where his masters had gone before him, and 
where he must therefore be. 

My mistress wept tenderly when she heard of 
it, and had him buried at their feet, his name be- 
ing cut upon their marking-stone, after theirs. 

^^ Surely," she said to me, " faithfulness, like 
faith, may save the soul of a man, and he was per- 
fectly faithful, Peggy." 

" Surely! " I agreed with her. 

But I could not help thinking to myself, at the 
same time, that it was old John's faithfulness which 
seemed to have created in him a soul to be saved. 
For without that virtue which some of us share 
with the brutes, and which in him shone so sur- 
passing bright, one might almost have doubted his 
possession of such a thing as a soul at all, or good, 
or bad. But such musings I kept to myself, as IWe 
said, for they wouldnH have pleased Mrs. Silvester, 
who had sobered much of late, and had grown at 
once more serious and more cheerful than I had 
ever looked to see her in her life. 

^^ And there was no suspicion of blame to her in 
the eyes of the law? " I asked. 

None. For it was certain that in nothing 
had she offended against the law. For, as she had 
told me, all that she had sworn to when questioned 
had been true; and if she had been aware, behind 
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that, of other truths about which she had kept si- 
lence, none might prove it. While any who sufr 
pected that such a thing might have been, were 
likewise of opinion that if she had held her 
tongue then, she had done it under compulsion and 
out of fear of her father-in-law and his nephew, 
and was therefore in very little to blame. But 
even this supposition was not put forward by the 
lawyers, for wherein would any now have gained 
or lost by it? 

Some, however, if only from 'curiosity, would 
have been glad to have learned the motives which 
had actuated Mr. Silvester and Jethro in conceal- 
ing the crime conunitted by a stranger and hireling 
against their own blood. And at the time there 
were many guesses hazarded upon this subject, all 
of them being, as you may believe, pretty wide of 
the mark, while, fortunately for me, it occurred to 
nobody that I might hold a key to the puzzle, while 
a great deal pointed rather to an opposite conclu- 
sion. 

And people soon grew tired of guessing when 
nothing comes of it. So to-day there are none but 
Mrs. Silvester's son and I, and now you, my dear, 
who know or care what the facts may have been, 
and we wrong no one by keeping them to our^ 
selves, with the secret of two hearts which have 
ceased to beat. 
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" She died, I know," I whispered, " when Am- 
brose was still but a boy, and then our Marget came 
to us." 

Yes (Margaret assented softly), she died 
then, grudging nothing that life had cost her, be- 
cause in it she had loved and had been loved — how 
well she knew at last. 

For Jethro's passion for her had been no de- 
vouring flame, to scorch her whom he had loved, 
but had burned steady and pure as the beam of 
the lamp that never dies before an altar. And he 
had worshiped her as he pitied her, too tenderly 
to love her as men for the most part love, and, as I 
believe, as once she even desired to be loved by him. 
Yet he loved as few men can, for her sake overcom- 
ing the revolt of his heart against the bounds and 
barriers which he believed had been set between 
them, lest in breaking through them he should 
break her shelter too, so making her not free, but 
defenseless. 

And she knew this when, in his last hour, 
she heard him render to God thanks for the good 
which had been his in the short life wherein he 
had chiefly encountered evil, keeping himself from 
its stain. When she knew that because she had 
smiled upon him, and because she wept for him, 
he felt himself recompensed for having lived and 
suffered. 
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There is little to tell you of the remainder of 
her quiet life in the cottage among beech-woods 
upon the banks of the Thames^ where she fled as 
soon as she might from the noise of tonguies, and 
the gaze of curious eyes, and the place that must 
ever be haunted for her by the ghosts of old mis- 
eries that would not be laid. 

And there to the peaceful Berkshire hamlet I 
also went, as soon as I was fit to leave the hospi- 
table roof which had sheltered me, for Mrs. Silves- 
ter would have it so. And you may guess how 
ready I was to go to her, and how glad to be there, 
in spite of the one small disappointment which 
there awaited me. For the baby had by this time 
nigh forgotten me, or perhaps he did not recognize 
me with my hair cut short beneath my cap. Any- 
how, when I would have taken him in my arms, 
he turned from me to cling whimpering to his 
mother. 

And although she pretended to chide him for 
his shyness, she colored brightly at the same time, 
and it was easy to see that she was as bashfully 
proud at this mark of his hiehness's favor as any 
Lid to whom her lover will |ve sign of his prefe^ 
ence beneath the eyes of others. 

And I, striving with my heart, told myself that 
I rejoiced to see it, and told myself the truth. And 
yet my jealous heart would cry in spite of me, so 
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that I must have a care lest Mrs. Silvester should 
hear it, which would have spoiled all. 

But in the end I subdued it, so that when my 
gentleman had learned to smile upon me again, and 
to pull at the bush of growing hair that had fright- 
ened him, I, too, had learned my lesson, and could 
be thankful for the second place in his affections, 
which I might assure myself — the old Adam or 
the old Eve being lively in me yet — was a long way 
in advance of any place that came after. 

So we lived, he and she and I, in the small house 
that seemed hung like a nest in the high woods. 
And there the days slipped by as calmly as the 
shining river in the valley beneath us, while the 
bells in the white tower beyond the water reminded 
us to dedicate them, week my week, to the service 
and praise of God. 

We were poor, for my mistress took seriously 
her office of guardian to her son, and grudged all 
that was not spent or saved for him. But little was 
enough for us. Neither was she any miser, as was 
proved by her generosity to John Pounce, and to 
me when a time came for her to exercise it on my 
behalf. 

For my father died when we had been gone 
about two years from the farm, and it was to Mrs. 
Silvester^s thoughtf ulness and to her purse that we 
owed most of the comforts which surrounded him 
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at the last, and which it was a consolation to be 
able to supply, though they might be little recog- 
nized by his failed senses. 

I was with him when he went, but he did not 
know me, for he had become almost altogether un- 
conscious of life, its blessings with its trials, 
as it drew toward an end. And indeed it was 
after he had ceased to breathe that he looked most 
like the father whom I had known when he and I 
had lived happily alone together in the little 
tumble-down cottage in Stadwell Street. 

Immediately after the funeral stepmother 
gave up the house, and moved away to be with an 
aunt of hers living near Wallingford, where, as 
she said, if she had no burdens it would be easy for 
her to " scratch for herself." And it was seldom 
that she and I met one another afterward. But 
I think of her with gratitude, in spite of the sharp 
tongue which had kept father and me in subjec- 
tion. For she had done her best for him, when 
he could do nothing for himself. And, in the 
old scant days, I had often seen her stint herself 
to spare me another morsel, which it choked me 
to swallow. 

When she had gone I had no home but that of 
my mistress, which indeed was home enough for me. 
And in it we lived through our youth, and began to 
grow middle-aged together, but so easily that we 
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should scarce have been aware how time was pass- 
ing if the boy had not been there to remind us. 

For little Ambrose, whom, however, his mother 
would oftenest call Noely grew apace, until it 
seemed but the morrow of the day when first he 
ran alone, that he must go to his first school. 

My mistress bore up bravely till he was gone, 
but that evening she came wandering all forlorn 
into the kitchen where I sat, and asked me what I 
was crying for? 

And when I answered, as well as I could for 
sobbing, that it was because I felt dull — for I 
missed having no muddy marks of little feet to 
clean from the floors, nor torn clothes to darn, nor 
scattered toys to lay away — she bade me, with a 
trembling lip, be ashamed of myself for a silly 
woman who didn't know when she was well off! 

And at that I answered back boldly, requiring 
her to tell me, on her side, why her eyes were so 
red? 

To which she replied, hesitating and blushing, 
that it was because of a foolish fancy which she 
had, that the child who had passed through the 
door that morning could never come back to her 
again, and that none who came in his place would 
ever be the same, nor so dear. 

But time proved her wrong in this. For as her 

boy-child had been able to console her at last for 
22 
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the dear lost dream of Clarissa, so the son who re- 
turned presently from school, laughing, and stamp- 
ing, and talking big, was more than able to console 
her for the loss of the little child. And the greater 
boys, who followed him at each holiday time, were 
only more greatly beloved. Till dearest of all was 
the boy-man upon whose strength it was her pride 
to lean at the last, when he still sought and ob* 
tained help from her weakness. 

'I ;)od^le4. For now my own memory began to 
/ .w busv uj^ri ttfe recollection of a certain tall 
/ youiig. stu^^ntp yn)ix_, a great laugh and kind eyes, 
\''; whose pefiodiqai visits to his old nurse — our Mar- 
•gdl; fibw^— Vhlid. been the splendid events of my 
childhood, and had continued until the youth was 
a man, and the child a girl who had learned one 
day that it was not Margaret only, nor even Mar- 
garet chiefly, whom Ambrose Silvester came ther^ 
to see. 

And then the visits had ceased, for what reason 
Margaret had just made an end of telling me. 

" He would have you know what the Silvesters 
have been," she said. 

And I answered, " Then say to him now, Mar^ 
get dear, that I know it, for you have told it me 
truly. But there is still something which I desire 
to learn, which is what a Silvester is, and you can 
not tell me that." 
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" No," she replied. " You are right, dearie, 
and I can not tell you that, for there is only one 
who may. So he must even come himself to 
do it." 

And Margaret went away smiling. 
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17. Donovan. By B. Ltall. 
16. The Master of Rathkeliy. By H. 

Smart. 
15. The Secret of Fontaine-la- Croix. By 

M. Field. 



14. A Hecoiling Vengeance. By F. 
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12. The Mystery of the " Ocean Star/* 

By W. C. RussBLL. 
11 . The Blect Lady. By G. MacDowald. 
10. Mrs. Lorimer. By L. Malxt. 
9. The Silence of Dean Maitland. By 

M. Orat. 
8. "'The Right Honourable." By J, 
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Praed. 

7. Ninette. By the author of T^ra. 

0. A Virginia Inheritance. By B. 

Pbndlbtoii. 
6k. The Bondman. By H. CAnnE. 
5. The Deemster. By H. Caime. 
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' In Appletons* Town and Country Library a poor book has not yet heen pub* 
Ushed.''— fWecto^M. 



"The high average of merit maintained in the Town and Coimtry series 
is very rkotice&h\e.'"—PhU<xdelj^ia Telegraph. 

** You are always sure of being thoroughly entertained whenever yon make a 
■election from Appletons* Town and Country Library."— BMton Beraid. 

" It is surprising how good an average is maintained by the Appletons In their 
series of current fiction known as the Town and Count^ Library."— if i/K^ouAM 
Free JPrees. 

** In selecting books for summer reading, one may always feel sure of getting 
something worth reading if they are of Appletons* Town and Country Library.** 
— JBof ton Times. 

** The fact that it is one of the Town and Country Library is a guarantee of 
its excellence, as only the choicest and best stories are selected for this series." 
—Dubuqw Heraid, 

" This series is one of most remarkable excellence, and its reputation has 
become such that it is by no means an easy matter to find Just the work to keep 
it up to its standard."— Lofton Traveler. 

"The assured excellence of D. Appleton and Company*s Town and Country 
Library is a great assistance in purchasing the light literature which is a part of 
the necessflrv equipment for travel or for the summer months in the country." 
-^CJiicago Elite. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



BOOKS BY FRANK T. BULLER 

Deep-Sea Pltmderiiigs. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. BuUen, who has proved himself a past nuntar of ilup wilti fitcn> 
tore, affords in these pafes a series o< briibant and often dramatic pkbrn 
of the sailor's life and adfcntnrca. 

The Apostles of the Southeast 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

•* Mr. Bullen*s characters are Urin^ ones, ^ attiMi loll of life and iml- 
ism, and there is not a page in the whole book irhkh k not bfimfal of 
deepest interest.*"— /'Ai/MfrZ/^Ui /iem. 

The Log of a Sea-Walfl 

Being Recollections of the First Four Years of mj Sea 
Life. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** So stroni:, original, and thrillinir as to hold captiv* the attcntfcm of the 
mature as well as of the youthful xtzd/a.^^PhiUdelpkia FmiUe Lsdger. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot 

Round the World after Sperm Whales. Illustrated. 
i2ino. Cloth, $1.50. 

** It is immense— there is no other word. Pre nerer read anything that 
equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mjsterj, nor do I think that any book, 
before has so completely covered the whole business of whale>fishing, and, at 
the same time, given such real and new sea pictures. I congratulate you most 
heartily. It's a new world you've opened tne door Xa^^Kudyard Kiphng, 

Idylls of the Sea. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

** Amplifies and intensifies the picture of the sea which Mr. Bullen had 
already produced. . . . Calm, shipwreck, the surface and depths of the sea, 
the monsters of the deep, superstitions and tales of the sailors— aU find a 
place in this strange and exciting hotik^^^-^Ckicago Times-Herald. 

A Whaleman's Wife. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Bullen has here written his first actual noveL The South Sea whal- 
ing fishery of New England is his theme. New pictures of that industrv 
are presented. A love story beginning in Vermont is the thread on which 
are nung many stirring incidents. A rustic Yankee is an interesting central 
figure. 

b. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



NOVELS BY HALL CAINE. 

Ufiifocm Editloo. Each, tlmop clotiu 



The Eternal City. $1.50. 

" One of the very strongest productioni in fiction that the present age has been 
privileged to enjoy." — Philadeipkia Ittm. 

** The novel is wonderful in its power, its wealth of dramatie incideat, and its rich- 
of ^edon." "Rocketitr Demvcrat and CAromicie, 



** A powerful novel, inspired by a lofky conception, and carried out widi nnusual 
Ibffce. It is the greatest thing that Hall Caine has ever atumpted."— i9fV»A^M£^a/-/r. 

The Christian. $1.50. 

" A book of wonderful power and force.*'— ^fV0^(r» EagU, 

** Its strength grasps you at the beginning and holds you to the cad. There u in it 
aamething of the fervor of true prophecy."— CA«ra^ youmml. 

** The public is hardly prepared for so remarkable a performance as ' The Chris- 
tTan.' ... A permanent addition to English literature. . . . Above and beyond any 
popularity that is merely temporary."— ^Mil9« Herald, 

The Manxman. $1.56. 

" May easily challenge comparison with the best novels of the latter part of die 
eentury. — San Francisco Cau. 

"Hall Caine has the art of being hUman and humane, and his characters have th* 
strength of elemental things. In ' The Manxman ' he handles lar^e human questions— 
the questions of lawful and lawless love." — New York Commercial Advertiser, 

The Deemster. $1.50. 

New copyright edition^ revised by the author. 

" Hall Caine has already given us some very strong and fine woik, and ' The 
Heemster ' is a story of unusiud power. . . . Certain passages and chapters have an 
intensely dramatic grasp, and hold the fascinated reader with a force rarely excited 
nowadays in literature.— The Critic, 

The Bondman. $1.50. 

New copyright edition^ revised by the author, 

" A story of Iceland and Icelanders at an earty era. Our author throws a diarm 
about the homes and people he describes which will win the interest and care of every 
reader. Their simple lives and legends, which shaped and directed them, take the 
reader clear away from the sensational and feverish and unhealthy romance and give 
the mind a rest." — Chicago Inter' Ocean, 

The Scapegoat. $1.50. 

New alright edition, revised by the author, 

Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon. $x.oo. 
The Little Manx Nation. |i.oo. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



BOOKS BY MRS. EVERARD GOTES 

(SifA Jfimifttr DuQCia). 

Those Delightful Americans. i2mo. Cloth, 11.5a 

Mrs. Cotet*t breesy noTcl it a new " locial departure,** wherem Eagliih 
tniTelert sketch a summer of fively experiences in the United States. The bril- 
liant author gives a fresh and witty picture of America and Americans as seea 
through English glasses. The impressions of New York and of countxy-hooM 
life are noted with a humor and vivacity and occanonal naive telf-betrayals oa 
the part of the visiting strangers that are constantly entertaining. 

A Voyage of Consolation. Illustrated, i zmo. Qodv 
111.50. 

His Honoufi and a Lady. Illustrated. 1 2mo« Clodi, 
11.50. 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. Illustrated. 1 2mo. Cloth, 

jfl.OO. 

Vernon's Aunt. With many Illustrations. 1 2mo. Cloth, 
11.25. 

A Daughter of To-day. i2mo. Cloth, ^ 1.50. 

A Social Departure : How Ortbododa and I Went Round 

the World by Ourselves. With 1 1 1 Illustrations by F. H. 
TowNSEND. i2mo. CJoth, lti.75 ; paper, 75 cents. 

An American Girl in London. With 80 Illustrations 

by F. H. TowNSEND. i2mo. Cloth, I1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 

37 lU'ostrations by F. H. Townsend. i2mo. Cloth, I1.50. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF FICTION. 
Donovan Pasha, and Some People of Egjrpt. 

By Sir Gilbert Parker, Author of " The Seats of the 
Mighty," etc. Illustrated. Colored Frontispiece. $1.50. 

** The book is to be commended to all readers because it has orig:inaIity 
of theme, vivacity of style, and more than a touch of that mysterious Ori- 
ental coloring which acts as a solvent upon our latent incredulity, and makes 
these stories throb and glow with the vitality of actual life.'* — Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck in the New York American, 

** Unmatched for brilliancy and detail, and bearing the hall-mark of a 
truly great artist." — Louisville Times. 

*' And all this has been portrayed in these studies of Egyptian life with 
the headlong impetuosity of Kiplmg's genius, at least with the intelligence 
and skill of a gifted arUst, and for one we doubt whether some of them 
axe surpassed by Kipling's best Indian nightmare tales."— T^A^ {New York) 
Independent, 

** Never were short stories more worthy of harvesting into the permanent 
gjanary of a volume." — The Field. 

" The book is the freshest and strongest and brightest that Sir Gilbert 
Parker has written for years.'*— T'-fe Star, 

'*The stories are crisp and go straight to their point, with little space 
given up to either musings or descriptions ; indeed, they are very near bein£^ 
masterpieces of their kind." — London Sunday Times, 

The Housewives of Edenrise. 

By Florence Popham. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This book is a delightful excursion into the world of the eternal feminine. 

*' The author is a real humorist, and her delicious wtsps of satire as she 
pokes fun at the society of a respectable suburb are deddedly apart from 
the conventional order." — Seattle Times, 

**Tbe author gives her sex away with the utmost conscientiousness, 
unconsciously." — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

'* It is always a pleasant thing to discover that human nature prevails 
just as we know it in our own little comer the whole world over, and Miss 
Popham manages to furnish the material for such discovery on nearly every 
one of her pages. The Edenrise ladies speak unhesitatingly their thoughts, 
unaware that among them is one who is so far an outsider as to be capable 
of drawing their conversational p>ortraits for a delighted worid. In fact, 
* The Housewives of Edenrise ' is a delightfully modem form of * Cranford.* 
It is hard to see how life in a suburlMUi town could be better portrayed. 
Miss Popham has drawn the types that every such center develops, and the 
has drawn them to the life." — New York Times Saturday Review 0/ Books, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 



RECENT FICnOR 



The Talk of the Town. 

By Elisa Armstrong Bengough. (Novelettes de 
Luxe series.) i6ino. Gilt top, $1.25. 

** Thit world of the American laboring man. and more especially of his woman- 
kind, is portrayed with convincing realitv. It is a new world in our fiction ai 
Mrs. Bengough presents it, and well-worth knowing. Thb noTclettc is tb« week 
of an artut."— iV/w York Mmil mnd Exprtu, 

The Things that are Caesar's. 

By Reginald Wright Kauffman, Author of ** Jsjvis 
of Harvard." i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** Mr. Kauffman vindicates in this novel the prediction we nude on the appear 
ance of his first book. He is already a novelist of excellent actual performance ; 
he remains a novelist of great promise for the future." — NH$ y0rk MmU mmd 
Expm*, 

The House Under the Sea. 

By Max Pemberton, Author of ** Kronstadt/' " Foot- 
steps of a Throne," etc. lamo. Cloth, $1.50. 

"The author has a narrative gift which enables him to carry the reader oa 
unwearied to the last page."^iV(rw York THbrnnt, 

The Sea Lady. 

By H. G. Wells. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Weill's ririd imagination and playful humor nevo' foand t^appjur 
expression than in this fantastic yet wholly amusing^ story of a modem 
mermaid who is cast up by the sea into the electrified bosom d a respect- 
able British family. 

A Son of Gad. 

By John A. Steuart, Author of "The Minister of 
State," "Wine on the Lees," etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" It is an excellent, a deliehtful novel. Its leading characters desenre to take 
their place in the classical gallery of fiction portraits." — Brooklyn Dtufy KmgU, 

A Bayard from Bengal. 

By F. Anstey, Author of "Vice Versa," "Baboo 
Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.," and "Love Among the 
Lions." Illustrated. lamo. Cloth, $1.25. 

** Mr. Anstey gets his effect with the little touches that mean so much. It must 
be read in the book, with all its absurdities taken together, to be appreciated.** — 
NiVf York Tribune. 



D. APPLETON and company, new YORK. 



BOOKS BY ANTHONY HOPE. 



The King's Mirror. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, 1^1.50. 

**Mr. Hope has never given more sustained proof of his cleverness than in 
*The King's Mirror.' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of 
his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety 
of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ventures." — London Spectator, 

" Mr. Anthony Hope is at his best in this new novel. He returns in some 
measure to the color and atmosphere of *The Prisoner of Zenda.* ... A 
strong book, charj^ed with close analysis and exquisite irony 5 a book full of 
pathos and moral fiber — in short, a book to be read." — London Chronicle. 

" A story of absorbing interest and one that will add greatly to the author's 
reputation. . . . Told with all the brilliancy and charm which we have come 
Co associate with Mr. Anthony Hopa*s work.** — London Uurary World, 

The Chronieles of Couat Antonio. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece by S. W. Van Schaick. 1 2mo. 
Cloth, $1*50. 

*< No adventures were ever better worth recounting than i|re those of Antonio 
«f Monte VellutOi a yqry 9aya|xi among outlaws. . . . To all those whote 
pulses still stir at the recital of deeds of high courage, we may recommend this 
book. . . . The chronicle conveys the emo^pn of heroic adventure, and it 
picturesquely written.** — Landon Dailf Ne^s. 

** It has literary merits all its own, of a deliberate and rather deep order. . . . 
In point of execution ' The Chronicles of Count Antonio * is the best work 
that Mr. Hope has yet done. The design is clearer, the workmanship more 
elaborate, the style more colored.** — Westmififter Qattftte, 

The God in the Car. 

New edition, uniform with *« The Chronicles of Count Antonio.'* 
i2mo. Cloth, II1.25. 

'* ' The God in the Car * is just as clever, just as distinguished in style, 
just as full of wit, and of what nowadays some persons like better than wit— > 
allusiveness — as any of his stories. It is saturated with the modem atn^ot* 
phere ; is not only a very clever but a very strong story ; in some respects, we 
think, the strongest Mr. Hope has yet written.** — London Speaker, 

<* A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within 
our limit; brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated; 
constructed with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.** — London 
World, 

O. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



NOVELS BY C C HOTCHKISS. 
For a Maiden Brave. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

<* Fall of interest."— AVa; York Eveming Telegram, 

** Very interestins: and readable."— /{ftt/Ai^/^Vi Telegraph. 

'* His tale is fresh and ingenious.** — New York MaUand Express, 

** Mr. Hotchkiss has written another novel of Revolutionary times, and 
again he has succeeded in making an interesting stoiy.** — New . lUfrA Com' 
mercial Advertiser, 

The Strength of the Weak. 

i2ino. Cloth, $1.50. 

The delightful outdoor quality of Mr. Hotchldss's novel forms a charming 
accompanitnent to the aclventurous happenings of the romance. The 
author has found some apt suggestions in the diary of a soldio* of the New 
Hampshire Grants, and these actual experiences have been utilised in the 
development of the tale. 

Betsy Ross. 

A Romance of the Flag. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

'*A novelized drama, and a right good one, too, with plenty of stir, 
patriotism, and love.*' — New York IVorld, 

** * Betsy Ross ' reaches the American ideal in fiction. It is the long- 
looked-for American novel. Stirring, intense, dealing with great native 
characters, and recalling some of the noblest incidents connected with our 
national history, it is the one novel of the time that fulfills the ideal that we 
had all conceived, but no one had before accomplished.*' — Pkiladeipkia Item, 

In Defiance of the King. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

**A remarkably good story. . . . The heart beats quiddyj^^d we feel 
ourselves taking a part in the exciting scenes described, the pop^w breese 
seizes up>on us and whirls us away into the tumult of war.** — Cki^ti!^Mvem» 
ingpoU, N^ 

A Colonial Free-Lance. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

*'A fine, stirring picture of the period, full of brave deeds, startHng^ thoagh 
not improbable incidents, and of absorbing interest from beginning to end." 
'^Boston Transcript. 

"A brave, moving, spirited, readable romance. Every one of his pages 
is aglow with the fire of patriotism, the vigor of adventure, and the darmg of 
reckless bravery." — Washington Times, 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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